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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


A 


Carro asks who was F. H. who wrote a 
Life of Tillotson, reprinted by Words. 
worth ?—In answer to some of his other 
queries,.Dr. John Prideaux, rector of Ex- 
eter College, resigned in 1642, and died 
in 1650, befere the Catalogue of Oxford 
gtaduates commences; and Dr. Robert 
Abbot, master of Baliol College, is not 
in the Catalogue, as he was educated at 
Cambridge. Bishop Earle died Nov. 17, 
1665, and Archbishop Wake, March 2, 
1736-7. 

An Anvriquany will find an Engraving of 
his Medal in Rapin or Perry. 

A. C. R. informs us, that the Queen's 
Establishment, noticed in page 93 of the 
present volume, was removed on the death 
of Mrs, Pawsey, from Silsoe to Ampthill, 
where it still remains, under the care of 
Miss Pawsey, daughter of the above-men- 
tioned lady. 

Biocrapuicus, in adverting to the fourth 
volume of the Biographical Peerage, where 
the royal titles of Earl of Tipperary, and 
Baron Arklow, are stated to be Irish 
Peerage, says there is evidently an error; 
as ‘“‘ the creations of these honours took 
place in 1801, afier the Union, and are 
consequently pecrages of the united king- 
dom. His Majesty cannot confer an Irish 
peerage under the articles of Union, unless 
ou the extinction of three peersges. The 
Dukes of Cambridge and Sussex are the 
only ones of the royal family who do not 
enjoy Irish peerages, though they have 
titles derived from places in Ireland, as 
Earl of Tipperary, and Baron Arklow, 
The intelligent author, Sir E. Brydges, is 
also mistaken in supposing the Irish ba- 
rony of Maynard to be enjoyed by Vis- 
count Maynard, The barony of Maynard 
of Wicklow, in Ireland, granted in 1620, 
became extinct in 1775; as also the Eng- 
lish barony of Maynard of Estaines, in 
Essex, granted 1627, in the person of 
Charles, sixth Baron Maynard, and first 
Viscount. The English honours of Vis- 
count and Baron Maynard of Much Eas- 
ton, grauted in 1766, with a collateral re- 
mainder, devolved to Sir Charles May- 
nard, bart. now Visc. Maynard, descended 
from a younger brother of the first Baron 
Maynard of Estaines and Wicklow.” 

A Correspondent suggests, that house- 
keepers in the metropolis should this sea- 
son adopt the custom of having Fish once 
or twive a week in their families, as long 
as the price continues moderate, for the 
sake of promoting the British Fisheries. 
This arrangement would give employ- 
ment to thousamds of British seamen; and 
its guod effects would be sensibly felt, by 
reducing the price of every other-article of 
homan subsisience. 


; 


rT +: : 


FP. D. in addition to the inquiries re- 
specting the Alexander family, inserted in 
our Number for February last, p. 98, 
would be thankful for any particulars, 
through the medium of our Miscellany, of 
the descent of the Rev. John Alexander, 
Minister of the -Presbyterian Church in 
Plunket-street, Dublin, from 1730 till his 
death, Nov. ], 1743. Mr. Alexander was 
a native of Londonderry, and nearest male 
heir to the earldom of Stirling, on the de- 
mise of Henry, fifth earl, in 1759. He was 
the author of an excellent work on Ireneus, 
and one of those men whose society was 
courted by the celebrated Dean Swift, 

B. C. D. would be much obliged by 
being informed what issue Henry Baron 
Compton, .who was born in the year 1572, 
left by his second wife, and who that 
second wife was: also, who were the de- 
scendants of the issue by that marriage. 
It is stated in an incorrect pedigree, that 
the above Baron Henry married for this 
second wife, Anne, daughter of Sir John 
Spencer (which Anne afterwards married 
Will. Stanley Lord Monteagle), and left 
issue by her Sir Henry Compton. The 
same pedigree further states, that this Sir 
Henry Compton married Cecilia daughter 
of Robert Sackville, Earl of Dorset, by 
whom he had issue, 1. William; 2. Colo- 
nel Henry Compton ; 3. George; 4. Ce- 
cily, lst married io Sir John Farmer, 2ndly 
to Lord Arundell of Wardour; 5. Mary 
wife of John Lumley, aud mother of Ri- 
chard first Earl of Scarborough ; 6, Mary 
wife of Colonel Thomas Sackville. 

A Counrry CrercymaN, who exerted 
himself among his Parishioners, and in- 
duced several of them to contribute to the 
Subscription set on foot for the alleged 
purpose of erecting a Cenotaph to the me- 
mory of the late Princess Charlotte of 
Wales, wishes for some information on the 
subject, that he may be enabled to answer 
the question of ‘* What is become of our 
Subscriptions, and when is the projected 
Cenotaph to appear?” 

E. P. wishes to learn what was the origin 
and object of the Royal Military Club, 
established at Jamaica 1788? and whether 
it exists at present? He also inquires 
where any account can be seen of the 
origin, objects, and proceedings of the So- 
ciety of Indusiry, founded Nov. 1783, 

A Correspondent quotes the following 
passage from Blackstone, vol. II. Com- 
ment. 54. “ In one of our juvenile pastimes 
(the King I am, or Basalinda of Julius Pol- 
tux) the ceremonies and language of feo- 
dal homage are preserved with great ex- 
actness.” He then inquires whether there 


is any modern account of this game, and 
if it now exists ? 
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MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 


— 


Mr. Ursan, March 10. 

AVING lately read Boswell’s Life 

of Dr. Johnson, I perceive a 
Letter in the 4th volume from Dr. 
Johnson to the late Reverend Thomas 
Wilson, B. D. Master of Clitheroe 
school, Lancashire, to thank him for 
the honour he had done him ia de- 
dicating his Archmological Dictio- 
nary to him, wherein the name of 
Johnson's “ excellent friend (as he 
calls him) Dr. Patten” is introduced, 
at whose solicitation it was, that Dr. 
Jobnson permitted Mr.Wilson to pre- 
fix to his Work the name of so dis- 
tinguished a character. 

Now, Sir, having Dr. Patten’s ori- 
oe Letterto Dr. Johnson, as well as 

r. Johnson’s Answer, in their own 
hand-writing, in my possession, I beg 
leave to send you copies thereof, 
conceiving them well worth preserv- 
ing in your valuable Miscellany as 
literary curiosities; and if you are of 
the same opinion, by inserting them 
you will oblige, Sir, your very hum- 
ble servant, Coenatus. 
Dr. Parrer’s Letter to Dr. Jonr- 

son, Sept. 4, 1781. 

“© A friend of mine has imposed a 
very hard task upon me. I must 
write on his behalf to Dr. Johnson. 
Nothing would more highly gratify 
my taste and my pride than a corre- 
spondence with my dear and honoured 
friend Johnson; but could | conceive 
myself worthy of so rare a gratifica- 
tion, I should tremble at the price to 
be paid for it, conscious that my fi- 
nances would fall far short of paying it. 

** Thanks, therefore, to your com- 
‘  municative disposition which enables 

_me to enjoy the strong and pleasing 
productions of your pen without ex- 
posing the weak ones of mine be- 
ore the Master of the Sentences. But 
in the present case the industrious 
. and deserving Wilson will hear of 
no denial, 

“* He is master of the school at Cli- 
theroe in Lancashire, and thongh his 


classical ideas have not received the 
polish of an University education, his 
efforts in composition are far above 
what might be expected from one of 
the mere élevés of a school in Cum- 
berland.. He seems to have a good 
taste, which lacks refining ; and his 
labours, as far as he knows how to di- 
rect them to that end, are very assidu- 
ously laid out for the attainment of it. 

** With great industry he has been 
preparing for the press, what he eo- 
titles ‘An Archeological Dictionary, 
or Antiquities alphabetically digested, 
iv order to illustrate the Classics, both 
sacred and profane: containing a suc- 
cinct Account of the Manners, Cus- 
toms, Rites, Ceremonies, Religion, 
Civil lastitutions, &c. of the Jews, 
Greeks, and Romans.’ 

“This specimen of his judgment 
and labours, he is desirous to submit 
to the eye of the publick; but he is 
more than desirous—he is ambitious, 
to send it into the world under your 
patronage, aud, with your permis- 
sion, to dedicate it to you, if you 
shall judge it worthy of so splendid 
an introduction to the public notice. 

** 1 know not whether he is not too 
presumptuous when to this end he 
desires me to request the favour of 
you to cast your eye over a few ar- 
ticles of his work, from which you 
will easily form a judgment of its de- 
gree of merit, and of its pretensions to 
the honour to which it aspires, 

* He has transmitted his Papers to 
a friend in London, who, if you are 
not averse to it, will be directed to 
leave them or any part of them with 
you, for what time you shall mention. 

‘© Whether you are disposed or not 
to undertake this petty province, you 
will be so kind to signify by a line to 
me. And in case you should under- 
take it, I believe, 1 must be so uticon- 
scionable as to request another line 
imparting your opinion of the Work, 
so far as to apprize me whether you 
think it worthy of having your name 
prefixed to it in the publication. 

‘ec As 





“ AsI suspect, judging by my own 
feelings, that this business will he ra- 
ther’ irksome to you, [ received my 
friend's request with many a discou- 
raging hem and haw, cur excusalus 
abirem; but it is difficult to dis- 
courage those who have a favourite 
point in view, or to dispose them to 
consider how troublesome an office 
they are engaging their friends, and 
frequently their friends’ friends, in a 
tedious series, for obtaining it. Nor 
would I have yielded to this eager 
candidate’s importunity, but that I 
am well acquainted with your gene- 
rous disposition to encourage literary 
efforts, unless they appear to proceed 
from some awkward wight whom none 
of the Muses favours. 

“I need not tell you, my dear friend, 
that I have read, and I will not say 
how I have beenentertained in reading, 
the ‘ Lives of the English Poets.’ | 
only say that I could have wished to 
all of them Nestoris annos, if those 
years would have protracied the sto- 
ries of their lives in due proportion. 

**To my favourite Pope, I think 
the biographer has been highly bene- 
ficent. His genius seems to me to 
have been not so much that of a 
Tlosninc, An inventor, a bodier forth 
of fine forms, as of one who studied 
to dress Nature to advantage. The 
harmony of his numbers, and his cu- 
rious felicity in the choice of words 
and expressions, frequently recom- 
mend lines which, if not so gaudily 
tricked out, would not be admired for 
the thought they contain, or the 
image they exh:bit. Qne of his great 
talents was to improve upon matter 
Jaid upon him, a talent far below ori- 
ginal invention. There is not a sen- 
timent in his Heloisa that is not to 
be found in her original Letters; and 
the Poet was singularly happy in 
having no other task before him in 
his Homer, than to give a noble glow 
of expression to the copious maga- 
zine of the finest thoughts and images 
that ever imagination bodied forth. 

“*Many of the happy expressions 
that give pleasure to his Readér are 
catched up from other Authors in the 
course of his studies; in his lucky 
application of which | willallow there 
is such a merit as belongs to a sound 
judgment and a lively retentive me- 
mory. But this merit has its bounds, 


and does not claim the honour of the 
first coinage. 1 have lately met with 
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a poetical bird, to which he owes a 
fantastic feather which has done him 
much credit, and which, 1 believe, 
universally passes for one of his own 
growth. I casually took up a book 
of Poems, by a lady *, printed in 1713, 
and which I suppose has enjoyed @ 
placid slumber ever since, when ina 
poem on the Spleen, 1 threw my eye 
upon these lines, 

* Now the Jonquille o’erwhelms the fee- 

ble brain, 
We faint beneath the aromatic pain.’ 


—one of many instances how waich- 
ful was this industrious bee (if | may 
vary his metamorphosis) to gather 
perfumes as well as honey from every 
flower that fell in his way. 

“Io passing through Stratford lately 
in my journey from Warrington, I 
did not fail to pay my tribute of gra- 
titude and reverence to the tomb of 
our first original Poet, as well as to 
his statue and picture, the offerings 
of Garrick at the Town-hall. 

“The painter has given as fine a 
phrenzy to the poet’s eye as his pen- 
cil could describe; but he was not 
to copy the picture Shakespeare had 
set before him. I see a much more 
vivid eye in the Midsummer Night's 
Dream than on the canvas of the ar- 
tist. One loves to take notice of 
every thing that puts one in mind of 
that wonderful man; and | was ac- 
cordingly struck with the name of 
Burbidge among those of some erect- 
ing and beautifying churchwardens 
who have immortalized themselves 
in golden letters on the front of one 
of the Church galleries. We need not 
coubt that this man was a descend- 
ant of the famous actor whom Shake- 
speare probably spirited away from 
Stratford to go with him in quest of 
theatrical adventures. 

“Burbidge, you know, used to play 
Richard the Third; and from what | 
once met with in a poetical itinerary 
of that merry old versifier, Corbet, 
Bishop of Norwich, it should seem 
that he was thought to excel in that 
character. 





a 

* Quere, what was the name of this 
Lady? The title-page of ber volume of 
Poems is merely as follows : 

** Miscellany Poems on several Occa- 
sions. Written by a Lady. London: 
Printed for J. B. and sold by Benj. Tooke, 
at the Middle Temple Gate (and others) 


1713.” 
“The 
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“ The Bishop's landlord, he tells us 


in yerse, went out with him and his, 


company from Leicester to Bosworth- 

field, on which occasion he mentions 

a pleasant blunder of mine host, in a 

misnomer of Richard, 

‘And when he shew’d us where King 
Richard died, 

Shouting a horse! a horse! he Bur- 
bidge cried!’ 

“* My dear friend will excuse these 
trifles, as the name of Shakespeare 
will, | know, if not exalt them, make 
them at least bearable. 

* But what can be said for the rest 
of them that bespread these idle 
sheets ?—Nothing—but that it comes 
to your hands from that of one of 

* Your most faithful aod 

most affectionate friends, T. P.” 





Dr. Jounson’s Answer to Dr. Part- 
TEN, Sept. 24, 1781. 
“ Dear Sir, 

“It is so long since we passed " 
time together, that you may be al- 
lowed to have forgotten some part of 
my character, and | know not upon 


-what other supposition, I can pass 


without censure or complaint the ce- 
remony of your address. Let me not 
trifle time in words, to which while 
we speak or wrile them we assiga 
little meaning. Whenever you fa- 
vour me with a Letter, treat me as 
one that is glad of your kindness, and 
proud of your esteem, 

“The papers which have been sent 
for my. perusal, | am ready to inspect 
if you judge my inspection necessary 
or useful; but, indeed, 1 do not, for 
what advantage can arise from it? 
A Dictionary consists of independent 
parts, and therefore one page is not 
much a specimen of the rest. It does 
not occur to me that | can give any 
assistance to the Author, and, for my 
own iuterest, | resign it into your 
hands, and do not suppose that I 
shall ever see my name with regret 
where you shall think it proper to be 

ut. , 

“1 think it, however, my duty toin- 
form a writer who intends me su great 
an honour, that in my opinion, he 
would better consult his interest by 
dedicating his Work to some power- 
ful and popular neighbour, who can 
give him wore than a name. What 
will the world do, but look on and 
Jaugh when one scholar dedicates to 
another? 

if I had been consulted about this 


Original Letter of Dr. Johnson. 
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Lexicon of Antiquities while it. was 
yet only a design, | should have re- 
commended rather a division of He- 
brew, Greck, and Roman pa:ticulars, 
into three volumes, than a combi- 
nation in one. The Hebrew part at 
least, 1 would have wished to.sepa- 
rate, as it might be made.a very po- 
ular book, of which the use might 
e extended from men of learning 
down to the English Reader, and 
which might become a concomitant, 
to the Family Bible. 

When works of a multifarious and 
extensive hind are undertaken iv the 
country, the necessary howhs are not 
always known. I remember a very 
learned and ingenious Clergyman, of 
whom, when he had published Notes 
upon the Psalms, | enquired what 
was his opinion of Hammond’s Com- 
mentary, and was answered, that he 
had never heard of it. As this gen- 
tleman bas the opportunity of con- 
sulting you, it needs not be supposed 
that he has not heard of all the pro- 
per books ; but unless he is near some 
Library, | know not how he could 
peruse them: and if he is conscious 
that his supellcee is nimis angusta, 
it would be prudent to delay his pub- 
lication till his deficieaces may be 
supplied. 

* It seems not very candid to hint 
any suspicions of imperfection in a 
Work which 1 have not seen, yet 
what | have said ought to be excused, 
since I cannot but wish well to a 
learned man, who has elected me for 
the honour of a Dedication, and to 
whom lam indebted for a correspond- 
ence so valuable as yours. And I 
beg that 1 may not lose any part of 
his kindness, which | conuder with 
respectful gratitude. Of you, dear 
Sir, | entreat that you will never 
again forget for so long a time, 

* Your most humble servant, 

** Sam. JOHNSON. 

“N.B. Bolt court, Fleet-street, 

Sept. 24, 1781.” 
——— 

Mr. Urnan, March 5. 
7 OU will excuse an old Reader of 
your Magazine, in requesting to 
be informed whether an Incumbent 
hasa right (or if he ought) to depas- 
ture cattle in the church yard, being 
consecrated ground. If the practice 
is indefensible, 1 trust some one of 
your numerous aod respectable friends 
will afford his opinion, so as to set the 

custom is its proper light. x. 
REV. 
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REV. DR. CHARLES BURNEY. 

MONUMENT has been erected in Westminster Abbey, to the memory of 

this distinguished Scholar, and most amiable Map, by his grateful 

Pupils. It is placed in the South aile of that Church, between those of 

Drs. Knipe and Stepney; and consists of a tablet, remarkable for the chaste 

simplicity of its ornament, and surmounted by a beautiful bust, copied from 

that excellent likeness taken by Nollekens, during the life of the Doctor: 

Ou the tablet is engraven the following inscription from the classical pen of 
the Rev. Dr. Samuel Parr. 

A f£ a 


CAROLO . BVRNEIO . LL.D. S.T.P. A.S. ET. B.S. SODALI 
GRAECARUM . LITTERARVM . ET . LATINARVM . PROFESSORI 
IN . REGIA . ACADEMIA . LONDINENS! 
GEORGIO . TERTIO . BRITANNIARVM . REGI . A. SACRIS 
ECCLESIAE . LINCOLNIENSIS . PRAEBENDARIO 
CLIFFIAE . ET . ECCLESIAE . D . PAVLI . DEPTFORDIENSIS 
IN . AGRO. CANTIANO . RECTORI 
SCHOLAE . GRENOVICENSIS . PER . XVill . ANNOS . MAGISTRO 
QVI . VIXIT . ANNOS . LX . DIES . XXIV. 
DECESSIT . QVINTO . CAL . IANVAR. ANNO . SACRO. CID 1d CCC XVII. 
ET . DEPTFORDIAE . SEPVLTVS . EST 
j DISCIPVLI . EIVS. HOC . MONVMENTVM . PECVNIA . COLLATA . POSVERYNT 
INERANT .IN . HOC. VIRO 
PLVRIMAE . ET . RECONDITAE . LITTERAR 
IVDICIVM . ARTIS . CRITICAE . PRAECEPTIS 
| . _- §TILD.. OVE. FREQVENTISSIMA . EXERCITATIONE . LIMATVM 
ET . IN . NODIS . REI . METRICAE . SOLVENDIS 
EXIMIA . QOVAEDAM . SOLLERTIA 
IN . LIBRIS . OVOS . LATINE . AVT . ANGLICE . CONSCRIPSIT 
LVCIDVS . ERAT . SENTENTIARVM . ORDO 
ET . SINE. FVCO.NITOR. VERBORVM 
: SERMONEM . EIVS. AD. MAGNAM 
ET. INGENII . ET . DOCTRINAE . OPINIONEM , COMMENDABANT 
MOTVS . ANIMI . AD. EXCOGITANDVYM . CELERES 
VOX . PLENA. ET . CANORA 
ACIES . OCVLORVM . ACERRIMA . ILLA . QVIDEM 
SED . HILARITATE . TOTIVS . VVLTVS . SVAVITER . TEMPERATA 
ET . ARGVTIAE . IVCVNDISSIMO . LEPORE . CONDITAE 
QVVM . IVVENES . AD . POLITIOREM . HVMANITATEM . INFORMARET 
ACCVRATIVS . QOVODDAM . ET. EXQVISITIVS . DOCENDI . GENVS . ADHIBEBAT 
ET .1N . MENTIBVS . EORVM. AD. OMNE. OFFICII . MVNVS . INSTRVENDISO 
PERSONAM . MAGISTRI . SVMMA . FIDE . ET . GRAVITATE . TVEBATVR 
HASCE . AD. LAVDES . ACCESSERVNT 
SINGVLARIS . VITAE . ATQUE . NATVRAE . COMITAS 
OQVAE . OPTIMI . CVIVSQVE . BENEVOLENTIAM . CONCILIABAT 
RT . DISCIPVLOS . AD. AMOREM . ET. REVERENTIAM . PRAECEPTORIS . 8¥1 
MIRIFICE . ALLICIEBAT 
ASSIDVVM . ET . VEHEMENS . STVDIVM . IN . PROMENDIS . CONSILIIS 
QVAE . LVDIMAGISTRIS . INDIGENTIBVS . AVT . SENIO . CONFECTIS 
SOLATIVM . AC . PERFVGIVM . PRAEBERE . POSSENT 
ET . DIGNA . HOMINE . PERFECTE . ERVDITO . DILIGENTIA 
IN . COMPARANDA . BIBLIOTHECA 
QVAE . LIBRIS. ALIIS . MANV . SCRIPTIS 
ALUS . E . PRELO . EMISSIS 
ITA . ORNATA . FVIT 
VT . POST . MORTEM . POSSESSORIS . LVCTVOSAM 
EMERETVR . SVMTV . PVBLICO 
ET . IVSSV . ANGLICI . PARLAMENT! 
IN . BRITANNICO . MVSEO . COLLOCARETVR 
MAXIME . AVTEM . IN . BVRNEIO . ELVCEBANT 
VOLVNTAS . IN. ANGLICAM . ECCLESIAM . PROPENSISSIMA 
SPES , AETERNAE , SALVTIS . PIE . IN . CHRISTO . POSITA 
ET . CONSVETVDO . PVRE . ATOQVE . CASTE 
VENERAND! . DEVM. 
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Opinionem, in the Epitaph, means 
reputation, fame; and the use of it 
may be thus illustrated : “‘ Habeo = 
nionem, suspicionem, et similia, ple- 
rumque non de ea opinione intelli- 
genda, quam ipse habeo, foveo; sed 

uam alius de me. Ces. B. G. vi. 24. 
Que gens ad hoc tempus iis sedibus 
sese continet, summamaue habet jus. 
titie et bellice laudis opinionem, i. e. 
existimationem apud alios. Adde tri- 
tum illud C. Nepotis, Epam. 5. 6. 
Habebat enim Meneclides suspicionem 
adulterii.” Vide Reitzium de ambigu- 
is, mediis et contrariis, p. 255. Other 
examples may be adduced—* Quibus 
omnibus rebus permoti, equites Tre- 
viri, quorum inter Gallos virtutis 
opinio est singularis, &c.” Cxs. B. G. 
Lib. ii. c. 24.—* Altera ex parte Bel- 
lovaci, que civitas in Gallia maxi- 
mam habet opinionem virtutis, insta- 
bant, &c.” Cas. de Bell. Gall. lib. vii. 
par. 59. The sentences here quoted 
shew, that “ habere opinionem” sigui- 
fies to have a character or reputa- 
tion for a property in the opinion of 
other men. But the passage in Dr. 
Burney's Epitaph seems to have been 
taken from the following words of 
Cicero: “ P. Rutilii adolescentiam 
ad opinionem et innocentia, et juris 
scientiz, P. Mucii commendavit do- 
mous.” Cic. de Officiis, Lib. ii. cap. xiii. 

Caste.] It is possible, that ordi- 
nary readers may have some surprize 
ang perplexity, when Dr. Parr as- 
cribes to his learned and most re- 
spected friend, Dr. Burney, the habit 
pure atque castle venerandi Deum. 
The word caste may create some 
alarm; but Dr. Parr has used it in 
its strict classical sense. 

First will be produced a passage 
from the Latin Etymolog. of Gerard 
Vossius :—* Quia in sacris ritibus ni- 
hil magis requirebatur, quam ut a ve- 
nere abstinerent ; inde est quod, quando 
accipitur substantive, idem significat 
ac institutum, sive wyvia. Sic apud 
Nonium usurpat Varro lib. 1. rerum 
humanarum: ‘ Nostro rita sunt fa- 
cienda civibus, quam Greco castu :’ 
ubi ritus et castus sunt curmua. 
idem Varro: ‘ Et religiones, et castus, 
id possunt, ut ex periculo eripiant 
nos.’ Sic dicebani in casto esse pro 
awynvey ot apud Festum, ‘ Minuuoter 
populo luctus, cum in casto Cereris 
constitit:’ ubi in casto Cereris esse 
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significat ayvwuy Anunle, Cereri ope- 
rari. Usus quoque Tertulliapus de 
Jejun.: ‘Sed bene, quod in nostfis 
xerophagiis blasphemias ingerens, 
casto Isidis et Cybeles eas adequas.” 
There was an old word castus in 
the fourth declension, signifying a 
religious rite ur ceremony. 
Now shall be quoted a passage from 
the Antiquarius of Laureubergius, 
p- 72, under the word castus : 
“Et religiones et castus possunt, 
ut ex periculo nos eripiaot postro.” 
Varro, rerum divinar. lib. 1. 
* Nostro ritu sunt facienda civilius, 
quam Greco castu.” Ibidem. 
“ Res divas edicit, praedicit castus.” 
Nevins in Bello Punico. 
* Minuitur populo luctus, cum in 
castu Cereris constitit.” Festus. 
The orthography castu is more an- 
tique and more correct than caste, 
negligently quoted by Vossius. 
Tertullian uses castimonia and cas- 
tus for a sacred ceremony : “ Quales 
caslimonie Apim, lsidem, et magnam 
Matrem, certorum eduliorum excep+ 
tione purificant.” Tertullian de Jeju- 
niis, par. 2.—Again, “ Casto Isidis 
et Cybeles eas adwquas,” quoted be- 
fore. The note of Rigaltius runs 
thus: “ Casto, 77 ayvia. Castimo- 
niam dixit supra. Quod autem La- 
tine dicunt in Casto Cereris esse, 
Grecus aliquis Scriptor apud Suidam 
dixit, ras penlpwaxas xagtiag wyvevar, 
Greco castu, dixit Varro, pro Greco 
ritu.” 
We next quote a passage from 
Suidas: “ Mulpwaxat. nutpas tevis iepai, 
ras Ot enlpwaxas wape Paualoss, » xad 
mportpoy wapa Opti owudacbsions xa- 
sthas, txase yanvos nyveve."—The note 
of Kuster runs thus: * Hac sunt 
verba Marini in Vita Procli cap. 19. 
sed ubi pro xassias rectius legitur 
oniseias’ ut itidem Pearsonius obser- 
vaverat. Confer etiam Theodor. 
Canter. Var. Lect. lib. 11. cap. 21.” 
Castus is used in the sense cf pious 
once by Horace, and three times by 
Virgil. 
“Castus Aineas Patrie superstes.” 
Carm, Seculare. 
where castus is equivalent to pius. 
Hac casti maneant in religione nepotes, 
ZEn, 3. v. 409. 

Nulli fas casto sceleratum insistere li- 
men. ZEn, 6. v. 563. 

The 
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The note of Servius runs thus— 

* Casto, Pio.” 

Preterea, castis adolet dum altaria tedis. 
#n.7. v.71. 

* Castis, Piis; et sciendum Latinum 

sacrificasse juxta astante Lavinia.” 

Festus mentions the casla mula em- 
ployed hy the Vestal Virgins. Now 
under this word there is a mixed no- 
tion of purity and piety. 

We subjoin an instance of the use 
of castus, in the sense of a religious 
observance, by a modern writer. It 
occurs in the following passage of the 
Funeral Oration, by that eminent 
Orientalist Schultens, on the cele- 
brated Vitringa: * Ut ab eo, cui a 
teneris inde unguiculis sacratus fuit, 
cujus in sanctuario primarium gessit 
antistitem, cujus religiones, custusque 
doctrina, viteque disciplina confirma- 
vit, cujus ceremonias ac mysteria 
mirifice illustravit, cujus denique glo- 
riam ac decus amplificavit, immor- 
tali vicissim honore condecoretur.” 

But the full justification of the 
word is to be found in the following 
passage from Cicero, nearly at the 
opening of his Book de Natura Deo- 
rum:—* Quorum si vera sententia 
est, que potest esse pietas? que sanc- 
titas? que religio? hee enim omnia 
pure ac caste tribuenda Deorum nu- 
mini ila sunt, si animadvertuntur ab 
his, et si est aliquid in diis immorta- 
libus hominum geveri tributum.” 

In Greek, axes meansnot only pure, 
but holy. Thus runs the epigram 
upon the Temple of Zsculapius : 

aiyvey pn vxot0 Suwdsog tvlog lovee 

Eu Poreev’ ciyreiae d° ish Qporsiv oorae 
Thus Euripides— 

ayvoy Buwov. Androm. 428. 
apes wyvais toxapass. Supp. $3. 
auyrcy Tépevos EvaAlas S38. 
Androm. 252. 
And thus Sophocles— 
& Seay ayroy oiCas. Ckd. Tyr. 830. 
amrupor” ayvd Znvos ULirov ctCas. 
Philoct. 1289. 
svorrloy cuyvebcey Aoywy. 
Cid. Tyr. 864. 
Exes yap XBpOV Bx ayroy walkiv, 
Cid. Col. v. 87. 

One of my reasons for doubting 
the emendation upon Suidas by Pear- 
son is this. In the Glossarium Greco- 
barbarum Joannis Meursii we find, 
“‘ Kaolia. Castus, Usurpatione anti- 
quissimorum, qui in caste Cereris 
esse dicebant, matronasejus Dew sacris 
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operantes. Marinus in Vita Procli, 
ras 3t unlpwaxcs wape “Pwyaioss, i xal 
pottpoy evapa Dpvt) omudacbeicas xa- 
ortias, ixace unves wyveve. Hodie editur, 
orudactioas wyissiag. Glossema sci- 
licet appositum a docto aliquo Lec- 
tore, pro vera lectione. Sed nos in- 
signem locum in integrum restituimur 
auspiciis Suidz, qui auctorem, ut so. 
let, dissimulans, totum transscripsit 
in pntpwaxai, Illie videbis. Festus. 
‘Cum propiore quis cognatione, quam 
is qui lugetur, natus est; cm in casto 
Cereris est.’ Arnobius noster, lib. v. 
* Quid Yemperatus ab alimonio panis, 
cui rei dedistis nomen castus, nonne 
illius temporis imitatio est, quo se 
numen Cereris ab fruge violentia 
meeroris abstinuit ?’”— The old read- 
ing in Marinus was xarti«, which 
Suidas implicitly followed ; and -ome 
Critic had previously corrected Ma- 
rinus, in the same manner as Pearson 
afterwards corrected Suidas, by pro- 
posing ayisda, But I think with 
Meursius, that xossia was the Greek 
word, formed from the Latin casius 
in the sense of a religious rite or ce- 
remony; and such a word is not to 
surprize us in Marinus, who was a 
later writer. 
<a 
Ma. Unnax, Tything. Wi orcester, 
April 2. 
RANCIS BINDON, portrait pain- 
ter in oil, (p. 194 ) stands among 
the earliest names of the Irish Artists. 
He lived in intimacy with Swift, De- 
Jany, and Sheridan, and painted their 
portraits. In Mr. Nichols’s Literary 
Anecdotes, vol. VIII. p. 2, he speaks 
ofa Letter from Robert Nugent, esq. 
to Mrs. Whileway, in 1740, * re- 
questing her to return to Mr. Pepe 
such Letters of his as remained in the 
possession of Dean Swift; and that 
Mr. Bindon, the celebrated painter in 
Dublin, might send him a picture of 
Swift, a head upon a 3-4th cloth, to 
match one he had of Mr. Pope.” The 
portrait of Swift attached to Walter 
Scott’s edition of Swift, also the one 
in Bowles’s Pope, is from Bindon's 
picture. Bindon was also, I under- 
stand, the greatest architect, as well as 
ainter of his time; but on account of 
his age, and the failure of his sight, he 
laid aside the pencil in 1750, and died 
much respected June 2, 1765.—There 
was also a Samuel Bindon. See Scolt’s 
Swift, vol. XIX. 
Yours, &c. Joun Caen, 
r. 
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Mr. Unzpan, March 19. 

Se accompanying view of the 

remarkable Church of Ottery St. 
Mary, Devonshire, (see Plate I.) is 
from the elegant pencil of the late 
William Alexander, esq. F.S. A. whose 
talents and virtues you have so justly 
commended in vol. LXXXVI. ii. pp. 
279. 369. 

The following particulars are éx- 
tracted from the “ Beauties of Eng- 
land and Wales:” 

“ Ottery St: Mary is a large irregu- 
lar market, town, deriving its name from 
the river Otter,. and the dedication of 
the Church to St. Mary. - Edward the 
Confessor, or Earl Otho *, gave the ma- 
nor to the ‘Cathedral of St. Mary at 
Rouen, in Normandy ; but in the reign 
of Edward II. the Dean and Chapter, 
with the King’s-permission, sold it to 
Grandison, Bp. of Exeter, who founded 
a College in the parochial. Church here, 
* for a Warden, eight Prebendaries, ten 
Vicars, a Master of Music, a Master of 
Grammar, two parish Priests, eight Se- 
condaries,. eight Choristers, and two 
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by Henry VIII. to Edward Earl of Hert- 
ford {. The chief part of the manor 
now belongs to Sir George Yonge. 

“The situation of this town is ex- 
tremely pleasant and healthy. The prin- 
cipal building is the Church, which is 
very large, and has many singularities 
in its construction. On each side is a 
square tower, opening into the body of 
the Church, and forming two transepts, 
asin Exeter Cathedral. The towers are 
farnished with pinnacles, and open bat- 
tlemenits ; that on the North has also a 
small spire. At the North-west corner 
is a richly-ornamented Chapel, built by 

. Grandison ; the roof of which is co- 
vered with -highly-wrought fan-shaped 
tracery. The interior of the Church is 


“sadly neglected ; many of the monu- 


ments are broken, and various parts 
filled up witb lumber. The altar screen 
is of stone, finely carved into niches and 
tabernacle work, but this ‘is partially 
covered with boards, and painted. On 
the South side of the communion table 
are three stone seats, rising one above 
another. Most of the windows are nar- 
row, and lancet-shaped.” 

In 1811, Ottery St. Mary contained 





Clerks +.’ At the- dissolution, the en- ; 
dowments were valued at 3382. 2s. 9d.; 583 houses and 2880 inhabitants. 
and the site of the College was granted Yours, &c. S.R.N. 
* Dugdale’s Monasticon, H. p. 1017. + Tanner’s Notitia. ¢ Ibid. 
COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY. 


NOTTINGHAM. (Coneluded from page 213.) 
EMINENT NATIVES. 
Arden, or Ardern, John, reviver of surgery, Newark, (flor. 14th cent.) 
Ayscough, Samuel, index and catalogue compiler, Nottingham, (died 1805.) 
Blay, John, founder of charity-school, East Leake, (died 1731.) 
Blow, Jobn, musician, North Collingham, 1648. 


Brightman, William, commentator on the Apocal: 
Chappel, William, Bp. of Cork, Cloyne and Ross, 


» Nottingham, (died 1607.) 
ington, (died 1649.) 


Clifton, Sir Gervase; loyalist commander, Clifton, (flor. temp. Car. 1.) 
Cooper, John Gilbert, biogra’ of Socrates, essayist and poet, 1723. 


CranMER, Tuomas, Abp. of 


nterbury, martyr, Aslacton, 1489. 


Cromwell, Sir Ralph, Baron of Tattersball, High Treasurer to Henry VI. 
Darwin, Erasmus, physician and poet, Elstow, 1731. 

Dodsley, Robert, bookseller and poet, Auston, near Mansfield, 1703. 
Fenton, Edward, navigator, see Hackluyt’s voyages, (died 1603.) 

Fenton, Sir Geoffrey, statesman, translator of Guicciardini, (died 1608.) 





Fleming, Caleb, Arian, Nottingham, 1698. 
FrobisHer, SiR Martin, navigator, Finmingley, near Doncaster, (slain 1594.) 
Garnet, Henry, jesuit, executed for gunpowder plot, 1606. 
Groves, Thomas, rose from a private to be Colonel of Marine, served 75 years, 

Bingham, 1700. 
Hacker, Francis, colonel, regicide, East Bridgeford, (hanged 1660.) 
Handby, Henry, founder of hospital, Nottingham, Bramcote, (died 1650.) 
Holder, William, divine, first instructor of Deaf and Dumb, about 1615. 
Holles, Denzil, Lord, patriot, Houghton, 1597. 
Holles, John, first Earl of Clare, soldier and statesman, Houghton, 1564. 
Horne, Thomas, scholar, head master of Eton. 
Howell, Dr. author of History of the World, Beckingham. 

Gent. Mac. April, 1819. 
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Ireton, Henry, regicide, son-in-law to Cromwell, Attenborough, 1611. 

Jebb, Samuel, physician, learned editor, Nottingham, (died 1772.) 

Kippis, Andrew, biographer, Nottingham, 1725. 

Lee, William, inventor of the stocking frame, Woodborough, (flor. temp. Eliz.) 
Lightfoot, John, divine, Hebrician, Newark upon Trent, 1602. 

Magnus, Thomas, diplomatist, founder of school, Newark, (flor. temp. Hen. VIII.) 
Mansfield, William, defender of Aquinas, Mansfield, (flor. 1320.) 

Markbam, Gervase, miscellaneous writer, Gotham, about 1590. 

Markham, Sir John, Chief Justice to Edward IV. Markham, (died 1409.) 
Markham, Thomas, Colonel, loyalist, Ollerton, (slain 1643.) 

Montacue, Lapy Mary Wor Ley, introducer of inoculation, Thoresby, 1690. 
Nottingham, Wm. author of ‘‘ Concordance of Evangelists,” Nottingham, (d. 1336.) 
Parkyns, Sir Thomas, wrestler, author of ‘* The Cornish Hug,” Bunney, 1663. 
Plough, John, author of “ Apology fur the Protestants,” Nottingham, (died about 

1559. 
siesien John de, founder of hospital, Nottingham, Plumtree, (flor. temp. R. II.) 
Porter, Robert, nonconformist divine and author, (died 1690.) 

Radcliffe, Stephen, founder of the church, Radcliffe upon Trent. 
Ridley, Humphrey, pbysician, author on the brain and animal functions, Mansfield, 

1653. 

Rooke, Major Hayman, historian of Sherwood forest, antiquary, (died 1806.) 
Sampson, Henry, divine and physician, South Leverton, (died 1705.) 

Sandby, Paul, painter, Nottingham, 1732. 

Sandey, Thomas, architect, Nottingham, 1721. 

Scarlet, Will, companion of Robin Hood, Eykering, (flor. temp. Henry III.) 
Secker, Tuomas, Abp. of Canterbury, Sibthorpe, 1693. 

Stone, Richard, Abp. of York, Mansfield, 1596. 

Thoroton, Dr. Robert, historian of this county, Screveton. 

Truman, Joseph, nonconformist divine and author, Gedling, 1631. 
Wakefield, Gilbert, classical scholar, Nottingham, 1756. 

Warsurton, WitttaM, Bp. of Gloucester, author of ‘*‘ Divine Legation,” Newark, 

1698. 

White, Henry Kirke, poet, amiable and pious, Nottingham, 1785. 
White, Robert, astronomer, Bingham, 1722. 

Warksop, Robert, author of “ Entrance of the Sentences,” Worksop, (died 1360.) 
Wright, Samuel, divine, author of “ Happy hour, all hours excelling,” Retford, 1683, 
MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 

In Averham Church are several monuments of the Suttons, among which 
is the memorial of the first Lord Lexington. 

In Bilsthorpe Church is the monument of William Chappel, Bp. of Cork 
and Ross, 1649. 

In Bingham was buried its native, Robert White, author of “ The Celestial 
Atlas,” an almanack which still retains his name, 1773. 

In Bramcote was buried its native, Heary Handby, benefactor, 1650. Gil- 
bert Wakefield attempted to establish a school here, but without success. 

In Buoney Church is a curious monument of Sir Thomas Parkyns, erected 
in his life-time, with a representation of the Baronet in one part in a wrestling 
attitude, and in another part as just thrown by Time, with an inscription as- 
cribed to Dr. Freind: 

** Quem modo stravisti longo in certamine, Tempus, 
Hic recubat Britonum clarus in orbe pugil 

Nune primum stratus ; preter te vicerat omnes ; 
De te etiam victor, quando resurgat, erit.” 

Clipstone was the frequent residence of John, when Earl of Mortein and 
Nottingham, and after his accession to the throne. 

In Clumber park, among numerous fine paintings, is the “ Sigismunda rin 4 
ing over the heart uf Tancred,” ascribed to Correggio, bat by Horace Walpole 
attributed to Furino, with the remark, that * it is senponditbe to see the pic- 
ture, or to read. Dryden’s inimitable tale, and not feel that the same soul ani- 
mated both.” Hogarth, in an attempt to rival it, miserably failed. The 
state dining-room, 60 fect long, 34 broad, and 30 high, is magnificently orna- 
mented. The park is 11 miles in compass. 

Gotham is famous in proverbial story. ‘ The Merry Tales of the Madmen 





“ of Gotham” were written by Andrew Borde, “ Andreas Perforatus,” a tra- 


velling 
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velling quack, with whom originated the term of “Merry Andrew.” The 
tale most celebrated is a pretended attempt to hedge in a cuckoo; and there 
is still a bush at Court.field, in this parish, called the ** Cuckoo Bush.” “ Go- 
tham”™ is the title of one of Churchill's satires. It was the rectory of John 
Lightfoot, the botanist, author of ** Flora Scotica.” 

Gryesley parish is the largest in this county; it is said to be 20 miles in 
circumference. The vicarage was the first ecclesiastical preferment of the 
learned Bishop Warburton. 

In Holme Pierrepoint Church are monuments of the noble family of the 
Pierrepoints, and a memorial of John Oldham, satiric poet, 1682. 

In Houghton were buried its illustrious natives, John Holles, first Earl of 
Clare, 1637, and Denzil Lord Holles, one of the five members demanded by 
Charles I. 1680. 

In Hucknall Torkard Church are monuments of the Byrons, of whom the 
brave Richard first Lord Byron, with his seven brothers, all bore arms for 
their unfortunate king. 

In Kilham Church is a richly-wrought monument of the last Lord Lexing- 
ton and his lady; but their effigies are strangely placed back to back. 

At Kingston upon Severn was the seat of Authony Bahington, conspirator 
against Elizabeth, executed 1586. Ia the Church is a curious monument of 
one of this family, adorned with upwards of 200 heads of a babe in a tun. 

Langar was the seat of the brave veteras, Admiral Earl Howe. In the 
Charch are many monuments of the Scroopes, one of which, fgr Lord Scroop 
who died 1609, is very elegant. 

In Lenton and Wilford, the Churches, and almost all the houses, were swept 
down by a tremendous hurricane, accompanied by thunder and hail, July 7, 
1558. 

Mansfield was the frequent residence of our early Norman Kings, who were 
— fond of the pleasures of the chase, which they enjoyed in the 
surrounding forest of Sherwood. A ballad of ‘* The King (said to be Henry 
IJ.) and the Miller of Mansfield,” is preserved in Percy's “ Reliques,” and is 
the subject of two dramatic entertainments by Dodsley.. The Church was 
considerably injured, and thegreater part of the town destroyed by a fire in 1304. 

In Markham East Church is the monument of the upright judge Sir John 
Markham, 1409. 

In Newark Church is a curious brass, engraved in Gough’s “ Sepulchral 
Monuments,” of an ecclesiastick, supposed to be Alau Flemyng, the founder of 
the Church in the time of Henry VII. 

Nottingham, softened from the Saxon Snottingham, denoting the place of 
caves, gives name to the county, and the town is also a county in itself. Nov, 
1, 1785, here was observed one of the largest water-spouts ever seen in Eng- 
land. Feb. 7, 1795, a great flood, when the damage done on the river Trent 
was estimated at above 1,000,000/. The present castle was founded by the 
Duke of Newcastle in 1674. Over the principal entrance is a fine equestrian 
statue of the founder, sculptured by Wilson out of one solid block of stone 
brought from Donnington, in Leicestershire. Marshal Tallard, taken pri- 
soner by the Duke of Marlborough at Blenheim, Aug. 13, 1704, resided in 
this town; and here Gilbert Wakefield vainly endeavoured to establish a 
school. St. Peter's was the rectory of John Plough, author of the “ Apology 
for Protestants.” In the Church was buried John de Plumtre, founder of 
the hospital that bears his name; aod in the church-yard, Charles Dering, 
physician, and historian of the town. 

Ordsall was the rectory of Dr. Marmaduke Moor, whose living was se- 
questrated by the Parliament in 1652 for the heinous offence of playing at 
cards three several times with his own wife! 

Io Ossington is a magnificent mausoleum to the memory of the late Mr. 
Dennison, who acquired a very large fortune by the woollen trade at Leeds. 

Owthorpe-hall was built by, and was the residence of, the regicide Culo- 
nel Julius Hutchinson, Governor of Nottingham Castle, whose “ Memoirs,” 
written by his interesting wife, have been published by one of his descendants. 
In the Church are several monuments of this family. 

At Papplewick, the seat of his friend Mr. Frederick Montague, Mason com- 
posed a great part of his “ English Garden.” ; 

n 
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In Radcliffe on Trent Church is a wooden effigy of its founder, Stephen 
Radcliffe. 

Rofford Abbey was often visited by James I. and Charles I. and was the 
residence of the patriotic Sir George Saville, member for Yorkshire. It con- 
tains numerous portraits and other paintings. 

Screveton was the residence of Dr. Thoroton, the historian of this county. 

At Scrooby was a palace of the Archbishops of York. 

Sherwood forest was the principal haunt of the famous outlaw Robin Hood, 
with his “merry men.” The collection of ballads, entitled “ Robin Hood’s 
Garland,” is universally known. Ritson has displayed his usual acumen and 
research in illustrating his history. 

At Southwell are held two annual synods of the clergy of this county. 

Stapleford-hall was rebuilt about 1797, by its gallant proprietor, the Rt. 
Hon. Admiral Sir John Borlase Warren, Bart. G.C.B. 

Sutton in Ashfield was the vicarage of the facetious and pathetic Lawrence 
Sterne. 

Thoresby-park house, burnt down March 4, 1745, was shortly afterwards 
rebuilt by the Duke of Kingston. The park is 13 miles round. 

Tuxford towo was almost entirely destroyed by fire, Sept. 8, 1702. 

Warsop was the rectory of Dr. Samuel Halifax, afterwards Bp. of St. Asaph, 
and Richard Southgate, numismatist. 

Welbeck Abbey contains many interesting portraits. The riding-house was 
built in 1628 by the brave and loyal William Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle, 


author on horsemanship, who also erected the stables, 130 feet long, by 40. 


broad, in 1625. The park is eight miles round. 

In Whatton Church is the monument of Thomas Cranmer, father of the 
martyred Abp. of Canterbury, 1501. 

In Wollaton Church are several ancient and handsome monuments of the 
Willoughbys. The hall was built from his own plan, by Sir Francis Willough- 
by, in the reign of Elizabeth, with stone brought from Ancaster, in Lincolo- 
shire. It contains several fine paintings and interesting portraits. 

Worksop ancient manor-house was burnt down ion 1761, when the loss in 
paintings, statuary, books, and furniture, was estimated at more than 100,000/. 
It was quickly rebuilt ; architect Payne; its front 318 feet long. It con- 
tains many valuable paintings, and the bed, of silk damask, on which his pre- 
sent Majesty was born in Norfolk-house, London, May 24, 0.8. 1138. The 
lord of this manor presents an embroidered glove, which the King puts on his 
right hand immediately before he receives the sceptre at his coronation. 

——— 
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(Continued from p. 216.) 
ARRICK’S HEAD. In almost 
every considerable town, near 
to the Theatre, is to be found a 
** Shakespeare” Coffee-house, and of- 
tentimes a “ Garrick’s Head.” 

As the life of this most celebrated 
of English actors is to be met with in 
every Biographical Dictionary, and 
has been written at large by Davies, a 
contemporary performer, I shall con- 
fine myself to a mere chronological 
relation of the principal events, re- 
lieving the dryness of such a detail by 
inserting some occasional jeux d’esprit 
and short poetical pieces. 

David, the son of Captain Peter 
Garrick, was born at the Angel Inn, 
Hereford, where his father was re- 
cruiting, in February 1716. Was 
placed under the care of Mr. Hunter, 
master of the Free Grammar-school 





the part of Serjeant Kite, in “ The 
Recruiting Officer,” 1727. Became 
a pupil to Johnson, at Edial in Staf- 
fordshire, 1735. Travelled to Lon- 
don with his great and good tutor, 
and was entered Student of Lincoln’s- 
inn, 1736. Finished his education 
under Mr. Colson at Rochester, 1738. 

Having visited an uncle at Lisbon, 
by his advice he entered into business 
with his brother Peter Garrick, as 
Wine Merchants, in Durham-yard, 
London; but soon relinquishing this 
employment, he joined a company of 
performers at Ipswich, and made his 
first appearance under the assumed 
name of Lyddel, in the character of 
Aboan in Oroonoko, in the summer 
of 1741; and on Oct. 19th.of. the 
same year he first trod the’ London 
boards at Goodman-fields Theatre, 
under the management of Mr. Gifford, 
in 
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in the character of Richard III. His 
performance being rapturously ap- 
plauded, and the great theatres of 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane being 
deserted by crowds who flocked to 
witness the exertions of this theatrical 
phenomenon, Quin sneeringly ob- 
served, “* that Garrick was a new re- 
ligion; Whitefield was followed for a 
time; but the people would all come 
to church again ;” which being told to 
Garrick, he replied in this epigram : 
“ Pope Quin, who damns all churches 
but his own, [town : 
Complains that Heresy corrupts the 
That Whitefield Garrick has misled the 
age, [stage. 
And taints the sound religion of the 
Schism (he cries) has turn’d the nation’s 
brain, 
But eyes will open, and to church again! 
Thou great Infallible! forbear to roar, 
Thy bulls and errors are rever’d no more ; 
When doctrines meet with general ap- 
probation, 
It is not Heresy, but Reformation.” 


Quin and Garrick were afterwards 
good friends; though the latter, in 
allusion to his own diminutive sta- 
ture, and to a well-known priot in 
Hogarth’s “ Harlot’s Progress,” on 
first undertaking the part of the Moor, 
said to a friend, “« When | appear in 
Othello, if Quin be in the house, I 
suppose he will say, ‘ here's Pom- 
pey—where's the tea-kettle’.” It is 
certain that Quin used to ridicule 
Garrick’s size in the principal charac- 
ter of “ The Provoked Wife,” calling 
him always “ Master Jackey Brute,” 
instead of “ Sir John.” Yet on Quin’s 
death, Garrick pathetically alluded to 
him in his Prologue to “* The Clan- 
destine Marriage,” and wrote bis epi- 
taph in Bath-abbey Church: 

«‘ That tongue, which set the table in a 
roar, [more ! 
And charm’d the public ear, is heard no 
Clos’d are those eyes, the harbingers of 
wit, [Shakespeare writ. 
Which spoke before the tongue what 
Cold are those hands, which, living, were 
stretch’d forth [worth. 
At friendship’s call to succour modest 
Here lies James Quin. Deign, reader, 
to be taught, (thought, 
(Whate’er thy strength of body or of 
In Nature’s happiest mould however 
cast) ; [last.” 
To this complexion thou must come at 


In 1142 Garrick performed in Ire- 
land, and on his return engaged with 
Mr. Fleetwood at Drury Lane, where 


he continued till 1745, when he again 
visited Ireland, and in the following 
year performed at Covent. Garden, — 
under the management of Mr. Rich. 
In 1747, he and Mr. Lacy jointly pur- 
chased of Mr. Fleetwood the property 
of Drury Lane Theatre, and having 
obtained a new patent, the house was 
opeoed with an inimitable prologue, 
written by Dr. Johnson. 

June 22, 1749, Garrick married 
Madam Eva-Maria Violetta, who still 
survives. In the same year the play 
of “Romeo and Juliet” was revived 
at the same time at the two rival 
theatres, Romeo, Garrick; Juliet, 
Mrs. Bellamy; and Mercutio, Wood- 
ward, at Drury Lane; opposed in the 
same characters by Barry, Mrs. Cib- 
ber, and Macklin, at Covent Garden. 
The rivalry commenced Oct. 1, and 
was continued for twelve successive 
nights, when Covent Garden gave up 
the contest, and Drury Lane in tri- 
umph performed it one night more. 
After both houses had acted this play 
many times, the following anonymous 
epigram appeared : 


“Well, what’s the play? quoth angry 
Ned 


As from bis bed he rouzes ; 
Romeo again! he shakes his head, 
A plague on both your houses !”” 


On Garrick’s and Barry’s perform- 
ance of Lear, the Rev. Richard Ken- 
dal, of Peterhouse, Cambridge, wrote 
these beautiful lines : 


“ The town have found out different ways 
To praise their rival Lears ; 

To Barry they give loud huzzas, 
To Garrick only tears.” 


In 1758, Dr. Hill’s farce of the Rout 
was acted, when Garrick produced this 
epigram: 

“* For physic and farces 

His equal there scarce is, 
His farces are physic, 
His physic a farce is.”’ 

In the ensuing year Hill wrote a 
pamphlet entitled “To David Gar- 
rick, the petition of I in behalf of 
herself and ter sisters,” charging him 
with substituting U for I, in pronounc- 
ing firm as furm, virtue as vurtue, &c. 
to which Garrick thus replied: 


“If ’tis true, as you say, that I’ve in- 
jur'd a letter, [for the better. 

I'll change my notes soon, and I hope 
May the right use of letters, as well as 
of men, [pen! 
Hereafter be fix’d by the tongue and the 
Most. 





Most devoutly I wish they may both have 
their due, 
And that J may be never mistaken for U.” 

I have somewhere seen or heard of 
a tale, which ap to have been 
either the parent or the offspring of 
Garrick’s epigram: “ Pray what is 
the name of the fellow in the pil- 
Jory?” said a spectator to his neigh- 
bour. “ It is one Vowel,” was the re- 
ply. “One Vowel isit! I am heartily 
glad that it is neither Z nor U.” 

In 1764 Garrick set out on a tour 
through France and Italy. A few 
evenings before his departure he sup- 
ped with his friend, the Rev. James 
Townley, head master of Merchant 
Taylors’ school, when Garrick ask- 
ing him if he had no poetic adieu 
ready, he in a few minutes produced 
the following pointed energetic com- 
pliment : 

“ When Garrick’s steps the Alps have 
trod, 

Prepar’d to enter mighty Rome, 

The Amphitheatre shall nod, 

And Roscius shudder in his tomb.” 

He returned from his journey in 
April 1765, and in the following year 
his friend Lord Camden being pro- 
moted to the Seals, Mr. Wilmot, his 
Lordship’s purse bearer, called at Mr. 
Garrick’s house at Hampton, where 
learning that he had not paid his con- 
gratulatory compliments, a conver- 
sation ensued, in which Garrick thus 
converts an imputed neglect into an 
elegant panegyric. 

Colloquial Epigram. 
WILMoT. 
“ You should call at his house, or should 
send him a card; 
Can Garrick alone be so cold ? 
GARRICK. 

Shall Ia poorplayer,and still poorerbard— 
Shall folly with Camden make bold ? 
What joy can I give him? dear Wilmot, 

declare ; 

Promotion no honours ean bring ; 

To him the great seals are but labour 
and care ; 

Wish joy to your country and king.” 

Garrick once saidto Johnson,“ Why 
did not you make mea Tory, you that 
are so fond of Toryism, and must have 
made so many Tories?” “Why?” said 
Johnson, “ why did not the King make 
these halfpence guineas?” Sir Joshua 
Reynolds used to say, that “ Dr. John- 
son considered Garrick as his property, 
aud would never suffer any one to 
praise or blame him but himself.” In 
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illustration of this remark, Sir Joshua 
composed two ~~ dialogues, 
between Johnson, himself, and Gib- 
bon, in the former of which, Johnson 
depreciates the intellectual character 
of his old pupil, and in the latter he 
justly extols it. This jeu desprit, 
which exhibits a caricature resem- 
blance of Johnson's colloquial style, 
is preserved in the Supplement to the 
Gentleman’s Magazinefor 1816. There 
can be no doubt but that Johnson was 
sincerely attached to Garrick; and in 
his life of Smith, which was publisbed 
shortly after the death of his friend, 
having delineated the character of his 
earliest patron, Gilbert Walmsley, of 
Lichfield, he pathetically adds, * At 
this man’s table I enjoyed many cheer- 
ful and instructive hours, with com- 
panions such as are not often found ; 
with one who has lengthened, and 
one who has gladdened life; with Dr. 
James, whose skill in physic will be 
long remembered ; and with David 
Garrick, whom I hoped to have gra- 
tified with the character of our com- 
mon friend. But what are the hopes 
of man! I am disappointed by that 
stroke of death, which has eclipsed 
the gaiety of nations, and impover- 
ished the public stock of harmless 
pleasure.” 

The freedom of the borough of 
Stratford upon Avon having been 
presented to him, in a box made of 
Shakespeare's mulberry tree, Garrick 
undertook the principal management 
of the Jubilee, which was celebrated 
at that town in honour of its immor- 
tal native, on the 6th, 7th, and 8th of 
September, 1769, and wrote most of 
the songs and poems for the occasion. 
“The Mulberry-tree” by Lovibond is 
too long for insertion here; but if any 
of your readers have not seen it (and I 
do not think that it is very generally 
known), they will, I am sure, derive 
much pleasure by referring to a poem 
of lively unaffected versification and 
genuine wit; 2ad most happily de- 
scriptive of Shakespeare, Garrick, 
aod Johnson. 

Early in 1776 Garrick sold his in- 
terest in Drury Lane Theatre, and oo 
June 10, of the same year, finally 
quitted the stage, after performing 
the character of Don Felix, in “* The 
Wonder,” for the benefit of the The- 
atrical Fund. Mr. Lewis, an actor 
(who, from his constant repining at 
almost every event, was known by 

the 
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the name of the “ King of Grief,” 
and who was uncle to the celebrated 
comedian of the same name), bav- 
ing performed with Garrick on his 
first appearance at Goodman’s Fields 
Theatre, and witnessed his retirement 
at Drury Lane, wrote— 
“ I saw him rising in the East, 
With all his energetic glows ; 
I saw him setting in the est, 
In greater splenduur than he rose.’’ 
Garrick died at his house in ‘the 
Adelphi, January 20, 1779, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, where 
oa his monument is inscribed an epi- 
taph by Pratt, which has too much 
common-place finery about it: 
“To paint fair Nature, by Divine com- 
mand— 
Her magic pencil in his glowing hand— 
A Shakespeare rose—then to expand his 
fame 
Wide o’er this “ breathing world” a Gar- 
rick came. 
Though sunk in death the forms the poet 
drew, anew: 
The actor’s genius bade them breathe 
Though, like the bard himself, in night 
they lay, day : 
Immortal Garrick call’d them back to 
And till Eternity, with power sublime, 
Shall mark the mortal hour of hoary 


Time, 

Shakespeare and Garrick like twin stars 
shall shine, 

And earth irradiate with a beam divine.” 


There is also a cenotaph to his me- 
mory, erected ! his widow in Lich- 
field Cathedral, for which the follow- 
ing lines by Anna Seward were iutend- 
ed, but not inscribed, Mrs. Garrick 
properly preferring the concluding 
words of Johnson's testimony, be- 
fore related : 

«« While o’er this marble bends the pen- 
sive eye, 

Here genius breathe the tributary sigh : 

Beneath these groves yourGarrick nurs’d 
his art, : 

That reign’d resistless o’er each feeling 
heart ; 

And here those virtues dawn’d, whose 
power benign (twine: 

Bids Hope for him celestial garlands 

Oft has his bounty, with pervading ray, 

Chas’d the dark cloud from Want’s tem- 
pestuous day, 

And oft his silence, generous as his aid, 

Hid from the world the noblest part he 
play’d.” 

To this delicate concealment of his 
benevolence, may be mainly attributed 
the sarcasms which were not unfre- 


quently levelled at his supposed par 
simony. Boswell tells us that Foote 
used to say of him, ** Garrick walked 
out with an intention to do a geue- 
rous action, but turning the corner 
of a street, he met with the ghost of 
a halfpeony, which frightened him.” 
Shortly after the act for the regula- 
tion of the gold coin came out, Foote 
and Garrick being at a tavern toge- 
ther, the former pulling out his purse 
to pay the bill, asked the other, “ What 
he should do with a light guinea that 
he bad?” “ Pshaw!” said Garrick, 
** fling it to the Devil.” “ Ay, Da- 
vid,” retorted Foote, “ you are just 
the man | ever took you for, always 
contriving to make a guinea go far- 
ther than any body else.” 

The ** Rosciad” of Churchill is well 
known for its spirited delineation of 
Garrick and hiscontemporary actors; 
and the * Retaliation” of Goldsmith 
(which was produced as a reply to 
the ** Jupiter and Mercury,” a hable 
by Garrick, in which he satirized the 
Doctor’s inconsistencies,) contains ad- 
mirably drawn characters of Garrick 
and his literary friends. To Gold- 
smith’s Retaliative Cookery, Garrick 
replied : 

** Are these the choice dishes the Doctor 
has sent us? 

Is this the great Poet whose works se 
content us? 

This Guldsmith’s fine feast, who has 
written fine books ? 

Heaven sends us good meat—but the 
Devil sends cooks.” 

The centenary of Garrick’s birth 
was celebrated at his native city, 
Hereford, on Feb. 28, 1816, with 
ringing of bells, a large public dia- 
ner, and the theatre illuminated. 

Ea 

Mr. Unsan, March 3. 

iy addressing you upon the sub- 
ject of the “ Grammars used in 
public schools,” I feel considerable 
pain, from liability to miscon- 
struction: I may be supposed ini- 
mical to their institutions, or to be 
actuated by a private interest, or 
some motive not of public bearing. 
But the fact is not so. Educated I 
have myself been in a large public 
school ; and | feel not any objection 
to them but in one point, viz. the 
absurdity of their using Grammars 
in Latin, before a pupil knows any 
thing of the language; which is just 
as rational as onl be a direction- 
‘ post 
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post in that language, for the gene- 
ral information of travellers. 

It was a remark of Dr. Johnson, 
that no man ever yet wrote an ele- 
mentary dook sufficiently clear for 
comprehension to a person previously 
unacquainted with the subject, or up- 
assisted by a master. There certainly is 
no reason in requiring a pupil to read, 
before he can spell, or spell before he 
knows his letters. Yet such is the 
case every day.—Time, a most im- 
portant thing in youth, is squandered 
in profusion, from practices found- 
ed entirely upon barbarism. The 
wretched versification of Propria que 
maribus, As in presenti, &c. con- 
sidered as poetry pure trash, is taken 
from the idea of the middle age, that 
matters in verse are better, as such, 
remembered than the same things in 
prose. The Abbé Sade, in his ** Me- 
moires de Petrarque,” adduces this 
reason as the origin of these valuable 
acquisitions to the Literary world. 
it is not considered, that Dog Latin 
was in those days quite familiar. 
Chaucer's Abraham could draw achar- 
ter of quittance; law and religion 
rendered such Latin as familiar as 
now is arithmetick, and it was not for 
the Latin, but the poetical form, 
that the grammars were so construct- 
ed in this exquisite taste. 

The real origin of propria que’s, &c. 
&c. is precisely the same as would be 
* Conjug. the first from o makes avi, 

As a Barber would say from shavo shavi. 

Conjug. the second makes eo-ui, 

As oh he! is he oh! and I you, is U I. 

Conjug. the third turns the O into J, 

As O! a man cries out, who gets a black 
eye. 

Conjug. the fourth changes io to ivi, 

For a rhyme to which nonsense fruit- 
lessly strive 1.”” 


In a subsequent instance, soon to 
be quoted, I seriously declare that I 
am not joking. It was in compliance 
with the custom of our middle-age 
ancestors, that the alphabet was tack- 
ed on to the rhymes, 


** A was an archer and shot at a frog;” 


but then the verse was not in a foreign 
language. The child could compre- 


hend the nonsense. 

It is not however the intention of 
this Essay to expose to ridicule those 
fine and elegant scholars, who fill the 
office of Teachers in our great pub- 
They form our senators 

2 


lic schools. 
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and our great men. They are (to 
rub their nerves up a little in the 
maoner of their own grammars, with 
some Saxon termination,) the Prax- 
iteleses, and the Phidiases and the 
Appelleses of classical writing—admir- 
able chemists, who by simple process 
of exposing the bottom of a school- 
boy retort to a fire of birch twigs, 
extract from the lumpish coal of 
idleness, a brilliant gas-light. No, 
they are public benefactors; they en- 
able the children of men of fortune 
to shine ; but we are not finding fault 
with the workmen, only with the 
tools. We have a just right to com- 
plain of carpenters, who will only 
use a chisel and an axe, and reject a 
saw.—But to come to the point. The 
Westmiuster Grammar is an admir- 
able compendium of most useful 
knowledge in the Greek and Latin 
languages ; yet such is the influence 
of pedantry, that knowledge is locked 
up in most barbarous Latin metre, 
where words at the end of lines are 
even divided into two, in order to 
make up an hexameter, and others 
absolutely crippled to make them fall 
into verse. The compiler of such 
extraordinary productions, (as silly 
as would be Mrs. Glasse’s Cookery in 
rhymes) seems not to have known 
the natural propensity of the Roman 
language to fall into hexameters and 

entameters, proved, as it has been, 
y only taking a prose sentence of 
Livy, and showing that it fell spon- 
taneously into metre. No, they 
thought of no such thing. They se- 
riously acted upon the same idea as 
the authors of ** Who killed Cock 
Robin,” or “ This is the house that 
Jack built ;” all derived from the 
dicibula of the Romans, “ Apples 
grow in the sea” and “ Fishes in a 
tree ;” the nonsense sung by the Ro- 
man soldiers, during the triumphs, and 
** Bucca, bucca, quot sunt hic,” men- 
tioned by Petronius, “ Buck, buck, 
how many horns do | hold up?” The 
propria que’s, §c. still retamed, had 
all the same origin, address to the 
memory vid nonsense. Why not then 
place their rules in the most simple 
intelligible English ? 

But to prove there is a real neglect 
of a solemn duty, due to the publick, 
so far as concerns unnecessary ex- 
pence to the parents, by retarding 
instruction through such sheer ad- 
herence to pure pedantry, and = 
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of moral corruption, let us take ano- 
ther ground in their elementary 
books. In the Eton Phedrus, p. 27, 
is the following passage, “‘ Asinus, 
demisso pene,” L. i. fab. xxix, (pretty 
words for boys of eight years old to 
look out). Again, we have (L. i. 
fab. 18.) “ Mulier parturiens,” deli- 
cate ideas to excite; and in L. iii. fab. 
3, “* Experientia prestantior arte,” 
we have plain and direct allusions 
to bestiality. Yet lessons like these 
are prescribed to Boys, by Clergy- 
men! This remark is not meant in 
asperity. The fact is, that there are 
only certain authors, who are fit to 
be put into the hands of boys, in any 
language. These truly respectable 
. gentlemen act by custom; and look 
only to proficiency in the language. 

In making excellent scholars, the 
great public schools are not to be 
exceeded. What they do, they do in 
the first style; and they have the ad- 
vantage of a discipline, which no 

rivate school-master dares exercise. 

hey only want two improvements ; 
translation of their grammars into 
English, and more simple and pure 
elementary books. 


Pentametri finis—SiMPuiciTaTis AMANS. 
I 


Mr. UrBan, March 20. 

HE neat market town of Dron- 
field, in the hundred of Scarsdale, 

co. Derby, is pleasantly situated in a 
valley remarkable for its salubrity. 
It is distant 6 miles N.N.W. from 
) eee, and 155 miles from Lon- 

on. 

The number of houses in 1811, was 
271; of inhabitants 1343. 

There was no Church here at the 
time Domesday-book was compiled ; 
but one was probably erected soon 
after the Norman Conquest, by one 
of the family of Brailsford, who early 

sessed the advowson. Henry de 
railsford bestowed the benefice on 
the neighbouring abbey of Beauchief. 
It was appropriated to that monas- 
tery in 1399; and a vicarage endowed 
in 1403 *. 

Very soon after this regulation was 
erected the present handsome chancel 
(see Plate If.) which for beauty and 


Dronfield, 
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grandeur is exceeded by few Parochial 
Churches. It is remarkable, that this 
chancel is more lofty than the nave, 
All the fine tracery, which once, no 
doubt, ornamented the East window, 
has been barbarously removed. 

The Church is a handsome Gothic 
structure, 132 feet long, with a spire. 

In the South aile is an antient mo- 
nument to Sir Robert Barley, of Dron- 
field Woodhouse. In the chancel are 
memorials of the families of Fan- 
shawe, Burton, Barker of Dore, More- 


Derbyshire. 


wood of Hallowes, Rotheram, &c. 


Dr. Pegge supposed that the rec- 
tory of Dronfield was granted to the 
Fanshawe family. The _ rectorial 
tythes have lately been sold to the se- 
veral land-owners. The vicarage, 
which in 1730 was augmented b 
Queen Anne’s bounty, is in the gift 
of the Crown. 

Henry Fanshawe, esq. Remem- 
brancer of the Exchequer, founded a 
free-school * here in 1579. 

The Classics have not been taught 
here for many years. The school, 
which is open to boys of any parish, 
is conducted on Dr. Bell’s system. 
General Fanshawe, an officer in the 
Russian service, is the present patron 
of the school, as representative of the 
Founder. J.P. M. 

i 
Mr. Urnsan, Hyde Farm, March 3. 
I fp net duly sensible of the at- 
tention which you have already 
bestowed on the “ Introductory vo- 
lume to the Beauties of England and 
Wales,” allow me to observe that 
this Publication may yet be entitled 
to a small share of your notice, in a 
point of view in which it has not hi- 
therto been presented. In your Re- 
view of this production, you are 
leased merely to consider it as pre- 
atory to the Topographical Survey of 
England and Wales, iutituled “ The 
Beauties” of those countries. That 
such is its primary design, is suffi- 
ciently obvious; and I have the plea- 
sure of knowing, that nearly the 
whole of a large impression has been 
already circulated amongst the Sub- 
scribers to that Work. 

I request permission to submit that 

this “* Introduction” is not absolutely 





* A copy of the Ordination is given 
by Dr. Pegge, in his “ History of Beau- 
chief Abbey.” 

Gent. Mac, April, 1819. 


c 


* The Orders for the government of 
the School are printed in Mr. Carlisle’s 
** Endowed Grammar Schools.”’ 

: designed 
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designed for a restriction to libraries 
containing the work to which it may, 
as I hope, be termed a necessary ap- 
pendage. The Writer, in common 
with many persons who entertain an 
attachment to Topographical and An- 
tiquarian Literature, had long felt the 
want of such a publication as should 
afford a digest of the opinions of the 
most respectable Authors on various 
objects occurring in local investiga- 
tion. It was a subject of much regret, 
that useful information, concerning 
the numerous Antiquities of England 
and Wales, was dispersed in volumin- 
ous and very expensive works; and 
was consequently to be obtained, 
when wanted in reference to a parti- 
cular object, only with considerable 
labour and difficulty. 

He, therefore, made it his pleasing 
task to collate statements of such dif- 
fuse, and often recondite Authors, 
and to form the result of his inquiries 
into dissertations on the following 
heads; abstaining, in general practice, 
from the delivery of individual opi- 
nion, but illustrating, where practi- 
cable, each respective conclusion, by 
remarks made in the actual investiga- 
tion of several Counties. 

The subjects discussed may be thus 
briefly enumerated: the History of 
the Britons, involving observations on 
their towns, trackways, coins, the 
rude but grand circles of stone attri- 
buted to the aboriginal and Bel- 
gic settlers; their barrows, cairns, 
and other funeral reliques. The 
principal stations and roads of the 
Romans are enumerated, and describ- 
ed at considerable length. lu the 
above walks of antiquarian research, 
the work received valuable communi- 
cations from the Rev. Thomas Leman, 
of Bath, who is well known to have 
personally investigated nearly the 
whole of this Island, with a view of 
ascertaining the real state of British 
and Roman Antiquities. 

In treating of the Anglo-Saxons, 
the Author bestows particular atten- 
tion on the various supposed criteria 
for ascertaining the Military and Ec- 
clesiastical Architecture of that race 
of Conquerors, in distinction from the 
works of their successors, the Nor- 
mans. The judicious will readily ad- 
mit that a discriminating line is scarce- 
ly to be drawn between the architec- 
tural fashions of the two dynasties; 
aud it chiefly remained for the Author 


to analyze and present the import of 
all that had been advanced upon so 
curious a subject, adding lists of the 
principal buildings ascribed by pre- 
vious writers to the distinct histori- 
cal eras. 

Iu the procedure of the work, the 
progressive classes of Anglo-Norman 
Castellated and Sacred Architecture, 
are noticed, with an endeavour at 
careful discrimination; and the rise 
and progress of the English or point- 
ed style (mis-named the Gothic) 
meets with particular attention. The 
different modifications of this fine 
style in Architecture are divided, as 
nearly as can be ascertained, into dis- 
tinct classes, exhibiting the manner 
prevailing in specified ages. Examples 
of each class are adduced, together 
with references to literary works of 
familiar recurrence, in which illustra- 
tive Engravings may be inspected. 

The Earth-works, whether military 
or funereal, ascribed to different ages 
in the History of this Island, are cha- 
racterized, in regard to form and 
usual situation; and some brief re- 
marks are presented concerning the 
Sepulchral Monuments erected in 
Churches, or their adjacent cemete- 
ries, subsequent to the ingress of the 
Normans. 

The discussion of the above, and 
numerous relative subjects, in a more 
compendious form than has hitherto 
been attempted, induces me to en- 
courage a persuasion that the work 
acting as an Introduction to the 
** Beauties of England” is calculated 
to be received also as introductory to 
the general study of English Topo- 
graphy and Antiquities. It is in this 
light that I wish to submit the publi- 
cation to the notice of your readers. 

A most laudable inclination towards 
Topographical research has lately 
made rapid advances in the public 
mind. ‘This increasing curiosity, in 
regard to those superb religious struc- 
tures, decaying piles, or massy cas- 
trametations, which add to the pic- 
turesque of English scenery, whilst 
they afford august subjects of moral 
reflection, is undoubtedly, in a great 
measure, to be attributed to the easy 
access recently afforded to topographi- 
cal and antiquarian knowledge. It 
will be my highest gratification, if 
the introduetory volume, concerning 
which I trouble you with this address, 
should be found a useful assistant to 

those 
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those who wish for a familiar aid in 
investigating the Antiquities of our 
Country. 
Yours, &c. J.N. Brewer. 
——— 


OBSERVATIONS AND INQUIRIES CON- 
CERNING ARCHITECTURE. 
(Continued from p. 224.) 

On the Origin and Construction of 

Spires, and of Storied Steeples. 

NE of the most beautiful orna- 
ments of a Gothic edifice is the 

tall and elegant Spire. The precise 
origin of this great addition to an ec- 
clesiastical building is still somewhat 
obscure, notwithstanding the multi- 
oe researches of Antiquaries. Long 
efore the construction of such lofty 

Spires made of stone, as those of 

Salisbury, Norwich, and Chichester, 

the Saxons are said, by many writers, 

to have made Spires of wood. I can 
find no distinct and authentic descrip- 
tion of these antient Spires, and their 
existence contradicts the probable ori- 
gin of Spires given by many inge- 
pious writers on architecture, name- 
ly, that after the construction of pin- 
nacles at the corners of the square 
towers, the idea suggested itself of 
erecting one large pinnacle in the 
middle, and that this in time was per- 
fected, and became the tall and 
tapering Spire*, “ ascending towards 

Heaven,” to use the expressions of a 

skilful writer on architecture, “ ele- 

vating the mind of the devout spec- 

tator to the contemplation of the Di- 

vine Religion he professed t.” 

That great prototype of Spires, 
which ascends from the tower of Sa- 
lisbury Cathedral, is clearly ascer- 
tained to have been achieved in the 
latter end of the 13th century. The 
whole height from the ground to the 
vane on the summit is 410 feet. Whe- 
ther or no this was really the first 
elevated Spire ever placed on a Chris- 
tian church, it was at all events the 
first of any beauty and magnitude 
of which we have a correct account. 
And it seems to have inspired the ar- 
chitects of other buildings with a 
very general desire of emulating its 
form and beauties. People became 
so pleased with this new ornament, 
that during the 14th century lofty 


* See Milner’s Eccles. Architecture, 
p- 105. 

+ See Dallaway on English Architec- 
ture, p, 125, 
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Spires were erected on most of the 
principal churches in England. 

That there were Spires on buildings 
of Norman form, before that of Sa- 
lisbury was built, cannot be doubted; 
some of them bear the date of nearly 
200 years before it; but these were 
very inferior in size and elegance of 
construction to the high Spires super- 
added at a later period to edifices 
built in the Pointed Style of Archi- 
tecture, vulgarly and erroneously 
called Gothic. 

The rage for Spires, moreover, 
caused Architects to place them on 
the towers of old edifices of Saxon 
and Norman construction; and in 
some cases new towers were added to 
old churches in order to place Spires 
on them. 

As fashions, when begun in the ca- 
pital, are soon imitated in the coun- 
try, so the Spires placed on the great 
Abbeys and Cathedrals were shortly 
afterwards extended to smaller build- 
ings: And country village churches 
in many counties of England became 
topped with Spires. The same thing 
took place in Holland, Germany, and 
part of France. But the Spires on 
the Continent are not nearly so ele- 
gant in form as those of England ; 
they have frequently large bulging 
balls swelling out in the middle, or 
near to the top of the Spire, and are 
in other respects irregularly built. 
This circumstance of dissimilarity of 
form induces me to think that Spires 
are not so eutirely of British ori- 
gin as some writers imagine, and in- 
clines me to the opinion of others, 
who suppose that the contemporary 
Spires of the continental churches of 
the 14th century were partly imitations 
of very old ones made of wood in the 
earliest ages of Christianity. Large 
steeples were erected in Germany very 
early, but their forms were compa- 
ratively inelegant, and bore but an 
imperfect resemblance to our Spires. 
Many of these may have been the 
prototypes of small village Spires in 
that country and in Holland, just as 
our cathedrals set the fashions for 
England. Among these early steeples 
of Germany may be reckoned the old 
tower of Strasbourg, said to be be- 
gun by Clovis about the year 510. 
But these were not Spires, according 
to our present acceptation of that 
word. That the towers for bells 
were common in the churches of 

France 
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France and England, and also in other 
parts of Europe, as early as the 7th 
or 8th centuries, is well known * ; and 
in many instances these towers had a 
finish at the top like an aukward low 
Spire. In other cases they consisted of 
successively smaller and smaller sto- 
ries, like that at Antwerp, and like 
many of the Towers of Dutch and 
Flemish Churches. At how early 
a period these sert of Steeples were 
first raised is uardly known, but 
they were made in the greatest per- 
fection about and after the thirteenth 
century. Octangular Louvres and 
Lanterns built of wood, form one 
feature of this style of building; they 
are frequently found on the Towers 
of the Low Countries; and, what is 
very remarkable, similar Buildings 
are seen in the low and fenny Coun- 
tries of England, even where the 
Flemings have never resided. This 
circumstance of buildings, as well as 
the similarity of customs in general, 
which exists between Flanders, Hol- 
land, the Lincolnshire fens, and the 
Lowlands of Scotland, will be spoken 
of hereafter. 

Instances of the style of building 
I allude to, constructed about or after 
the 18th centuries, may be deduced 
from the Ouder Kirk at Amster- 
dam, the Churches of Harlaem, the 
Tower of St. Martin’s at Utrecht, the 
Lantern Tower at Ely, the Maison 
de Ville at Calais, and many others. 
Buildings on a larger and more beau- 
tiful scale, but of similar peculiarity 
of construction, we may view in the 
Steeple of the Cathedral of Antwerp, 
that of Boston Church in Lincoln- 
shire, the Tower of the Stadthouse 
at Brussels, &c. These, though made 
of more solid materials, have, never- 
theless, a certain resemblance to those 
alluded toabove. These will be more 
fully treated of in the Section ou Fle- 
mich Buildings. 1 have instanced them 
in this digression merely to shew that 
there is another kind of Steeple fre- 

uently confounded with the true 

pire, but which had a different ori- 
gin, gave birth to a different sort of 
minor edifices, and which one might 
almost say, constituted an essentiall 
distinct order of Steeples, of whic 
there were innumerable species. These 
differeat kinds of Architecture have 
been too much confounded and mixed 
together in the same building by mo- 





* See Chapter on Bells. 
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dern innovators, who misunderstood 

the styles they pretended to imitate 

in the reparation of ancient edifices, 

Village Spires in England proceed- 
ed from the larger sort on the Cathe- 
drals, while only afew of precisely si- 
milar construction appear on the Con- 
tinent and in Scotland. Many of these 
may have been imitations of the En- 
glish, since the majority of Continental 
Steeples have essentially different ex- 
ternal forms. Steeples of both kinds, 
that is, the real Spires, and those which 
cousist of successively smaller stories, 
have, besides the peculiarities of each 
individual building, certain generic 
forms in particular districts, accord- 
ing to the inhabitants and architects 
thereof; hence we can distinguish be- 
tween those of the different counties 
of England, the different provinces of 
the Netherlands, and the different 
states of Germany. 

But I have dwelt particularly on 
the twofold distinction into the en- 
larged middle Pinnacle or Spire, and 
the Sroriep Streerve, as having a 
different origin. I shall endeavour 
to trace out the features of each of 
them in the course of the following 
observations on particular buildings 
and their dates:—the task will be 
easier while we examine such pure 
and elegant edifices as Salisbury and 
Chichester Cathedrals, as examples of 
Spires, and the Cathedral of Antwerp 
as a specimen of the Storied Steeple, 
than it will be when we grope through 
the fanciful edifices and mixed archi- 
tecture of the Pays Bas, in order to 
illustrate their origin and founders. 

(To be continued.) 
—— 

On the Extent of the Historic Rela- 
tion in discovering and marshalling 
the Subjects of Human Knowledge. 

(Continued from vol. LXXXVIIL ii. 593.) 

OW much of our ordinary con- 

versation is historical—of our 
trains of thought! Not to mention 
that the external world is a standing 
phenomenon, whose parts, nature, and 
circumstances we are constantly ex- 
ploring—not to mention the agency 
of mano in the meanwhile,—the pro- 
gress of society—the reception of any 
new idea or discovery—we are inces- 
cessantly watching and communicat- 
iog the changes and developement of 
our iodividual faculties and consti- 
tutions, meotal aod physical—from 
infancy to manhood, to the tomb— 
mutually noting the accidents we all 
meet 
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meet with, or are liable to; our ho 
and’ fears as to new occurrences, whe- 
ther foreign or national, political or 
civil, of family or personal concern— 
down even to the calendar of the wea- 
ther, and seasons of the year. All 
these shew how intimate a relation is 
the historical one. 

The meeting and parting salutation 
in all parts of the world, (in spite of the 
ludicrous turn given to it in the Specta- 
tor by the ambassador from Bantam: 
and though without any jesting, there 
may be commonly great indifference 
reciprocally on both sides—whether 
the other “ does well,” and after- 
wards of his “ faring well :”) still this 
custom of counterfeited kindness, 
what principle is it founded on, other 
than the one we are here noticing? 
All conversation relates to the a 
ing up in our minds some incident, or 
event, with its actor, catastrophe, its 
class, and circumstances—its chrono- 
logy, and geography ; and those who 
may not feel for the misery or hap- 
piness of others, may be curious to 
know of both. 

In the above matter of civil con- 
versation, we as often presume the 
curiosity of the hearer—and we spon- 
taneously prevent him, or relate with- 
out putting him to the trouble of 
formally exhibiting these questions. 
Nay, the very resisting or disappoint- 
ing the curiosity of others, by a po- 
litic dissembling, turns upon the same 
principle. It is in the due manage- 
ment of this curiosity, that not only 
a good politician, but all popular 
writers (of novels, for instance, or 
fictitious history) gratify it so as to 
leave ever a something for it to hang 
upon, and to expect. 

How much io our daily life are we 

overned by custom and habit! So 
in the forms of doing business—in 
carrying on any system or plan, we 
do it in a chain—where we broke off 
determines the continuation. So in 
a train of ideas, any thing may sug- 
gest a train of thought—but when it 
is once suggested, it naturally falls 
into an historical series. 

So in ordering any question, in the 
choice of any argument, or topic— 
in the deliberation what course of 
conduct to pee the 
answer to the question “* Who is he 
that propounds this? What are his 
viewsand intentions—cuibono ?”—the 
answer to this clears up every thing, 
and determines the mind, in its reso- 
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lution. The mere historical state- 
ment of almost any question—after 
Dr. Johnson's manner, supersedes all 
further debate, ordoubt ; and it stands 
resolved. 

And here I will attempt, notwith- 
standing the novelty of it, to define 
Wir, which has never yet been satis- 
factorily explained. It is singular 
enough that we must have recourse 
to Mathematicians to aid us towards 
a definition of wit: but see whether 
they do not. Wit is the producing 
intuitively any medium to shew that 
sume inference or presumption leads 
to absurdity. It is exactly analogous 
to those propositions in Euclid which 
disprove a thing by admitting it ad 
absurdum. In the same way, irony, 
humour, mimicry, the drollery of 

oung children, farcical characters, 

buffoonery, hoaxes, practical jokes ; 
a refined and exquisite sarcasm; a 
genuine Irish bull, not the common 
one where the expression is inconsist- 
ent without the speaker being aware 
of it in time, but that which wraps 
up Various meanings, so asto give a 
peehotent slap on the face, as if 
y mistake, and under the guise of 

self-contradiction: and, last of all, the 
common punning, mere verbal wit— 
(which to lawyers and scholars is of- 
ten an argumentum ad hominem)— 
all these modes of wit, do by an un- 
expected apposition of two or more 
ideas, apparently (but not historically) 
related and suddenly contrasted toge- 
ther, shew that the particular rela- 
tion insisted on, or purpose aimed 
at, is absurd, incompatible with itself, 
or out of the character it assumes, 
not accordant with the key set up— 
or, in short, not strictly and correctly 
true. To define again what is ab- 
surdity itself, and why it makes us 
smile or laugh, is as impossible as to 
define the simplest ideas we have. It 
is essential to wit, (which is ever em- 
ployed to prove a negative) to be 
sudden like a flash—ever lying on the 
surface; ready, prompt, and intuitive. 
It is, ended. a mode of proof: 
but subject to a higher test. It is 
not itself the ultimate test, as Lord 
Shaftesbury would have it. How- 
ever, we are not, here, speaking of 
the abuse and petulant presumption 
of wit, but only of the rational use 
of it. It is a mode of illustration, 
shewing a gap or interval in the his- 
torical chain of our ideas, made ap- 
parent in something we have louked, 
said, 
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said, intended, or done. The sense 
of ridicule, (as it bas been very un- 
philosophically called) must ever be 
in strict subordination to the reason- 
ing faculty, and in awe of Religion. 
For nothing can be more heteroge- 
neous and irreconcileable than real 
absurdity and the highest of all truth. 

Why is wit so like madness? It is 
impossible to define madness; for we 
know not the nature of mind subject- 
ed toit, nor of the union between body 
and mind; and madness is partly a 

hysical disorganization. All we 
casa is, that in madness there is a 
chasm in the historical relation of 
our ideas (something like the dream 
of a somnambulant): many or all of 
the ideas, on both sides of the chasm, 
are connected in their natural order, 
as in other minds. But there is a 
frightful interval between, of which 
the patient is unconscious: for the 
unity of the mind is gone, or para- 
lysed fora time. Ordinary dreaming 
is somewhat analogous to this: so 
the delirium of a fever, and the pa- 
roxysms of all the violent passions. 
The nature of Wit is to shew inco- 
herence and incongruity: and it is 
said that the habit of searching after, 
and dwelling upon such relations, may 
ultimately disorganise the reasoning 
power itself by which we perceive 
truth—that is, things in their histo- 
rical order. 

But to return: so, the disposition, 
manners, character, and physiognomy, 
are nothing but the historical stamp 
or fixed mark of estimation given to 
us by our country, our extraction, 
our birth, education, our condition and 
habits—stamped in characters legible, 
almost intuitively, to any observer. 

Why is power so universal a pas- 
sion with nations and individuals? 
It is not for vanity only, but for 
safety and existence; to have the 
means to act some part, and not to 
be trampled under foot, and crushed 
to atoms in the hurry, noise, con- 
fusion, and dust of this busy scene. 
The very object, or purpose of every 
man’s life, what isit? First, follow- 
ing out the tendencies given him by 
his parents, his public instructors, and 
above all, by the divine Teacher, to 
act—to continue his race, by a fa- 
mily; to communicate the knowledge 
of truth, human and divine, to that 
family; to build up some monument 
of his race, pedigree, or of his own 
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achievements; he records, with the 
assistance of heraldry, his origin; he 
embiazons his arms and motto, (or 
the proverb of his life) hoping that 
his children may survive him—thus 
anxious to have a renewal of his cor- 

oreal being, life, and actions ; and 
if that is denied him—at least—to 
leave some monument in marble be- 
hind, clinging to existence in the me- 
mory of men as long as possible! 
All our plans and speculations teod 
to practice and action—to furnish oar 
contingent in the great account of all 
things, 

By what means do we know that 
we are accountable beings? Revela- 
tion, and thence conscience, inces- 
sautly warn us that a register is kept, 
as a counterpart or voucher to the 
great reckoning we must all give 
of every thought and speculation— 
disposition, passion, affection, of every 
habit, whether domestic, religious, or 
political, of our tastes and very 
amusements; but doubly and triply 
are we accountable for our words and 
actions: for besides other reasons, 
(and that their effects have external 
evidence, as an historical document of 
themselves) these are within the ken 
and jurisdiction of numAN tribuuals. 

What is fortune, commonly said to 
be the mistress of this world ?—for- 
tune, which fixes our condition, and 
which distributes in various orders 
and proportions, the gifts of nature 
and society, whether mental or cor- 
poreal; which makes us be born in 
such a family, province, community— 
with more or less of inheritance, of 
friends, patronage, inherited or ac- 
quired, alliances by marriage, or other 
adventitious advantage. We call this 
last a lottery, and all the rest, lot or 
chance: which should rather be call- 
ed Providence, as we are taught by 
the analogies of history. 

But we must define history, so as 
not to seem playing upon words. 
** History is the building up of truth.” 
And as truth is made up of facts and 
principles, more or less abstract and 
elementary, it is the putting these 
together in a system, so as to make, 
from cousistent parts, one consistent 
whole. 

For what is termed the philosophy 
of mind and body, is nothing more 
than the preparing our implements, 
terms, expressions, our figures and 
calculations; the index, precis, -— 

an 
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and simplest exponent of history. Or 
these are the parts, the organs, and 
the members of one body, of which 
history is the person. It alone is know- 
ledge, because it alone is entire: it is 
the subject—it is the identity and soul; 
knowledge both in the concrete and in 
theabstract—in particulars ; in univer- 
sals—the beginning, middle—and end 
—the scope and intent—the purpose, 
and the morat, Yoricx. 
(To be continued. ) 
re 
Mr. Urnsan, March 11. 
OUR intelligent Correspondent, 
Carapoc, p. 98. b. knows per- 
haps that Dr. Wooddeson, the Senior 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
late Vinerian Professor, is son of the 
Rev. Richard Wooddeson, whom he 
inquires after, and now living in Lon- 
don, but it is feared too debilitated to 
be applied to for information respect- 
ing his late worthy father. Mr. Lo- 
vibond, as I think I heard from his 
own mouth, about two and forty years 
ago, was a pupil of Mr. Wooddeson’s, 
who is probably Richard Wooddeson 
of Magd. Coll. M.A. July 6, 1725; 
where also occurs Richard Wooddeson, 

M.A. June 8, 1676. R.C. 

a 
Own toe Crericat Dress. 
(Continued from p. 229.) 
Il. A FTER having thus stated the 
authority which enjoins-a 
peculiar dress to the Clergy, I shall 
proceed to notice the glaring man- 
ner in which even the form of dress 
prescribed by the judicious and learn- 
ed Archdeacon is ueglected by the 
great body of that sacred order; and 
also examine some of the reasons 
which probably lead to the preva- 
lence of this laxity. The former will 
be apparent by contrasting the prac- 
tice TF the Clergy (in this particular) 
for about the last century, with that 
of the present time; and the latter 
will be treated of in Section III. 

Ist. The pious and learned George 
Herbert, in his “* Priest to the Tem- 
ple,” chap. 1V. entitled “The Par- 
son’s Life,” has the following excel- 
lent description of a Clergyman of his 
day (A.D. 1630.) 

“The Parson’s yea, is yea; and nay, 
nay; and his apparel plain, but reve- 
rend, and clean, without spots or dust, 
or smell; the purity of his mind break- 
ing out, and dilating itself even to his 
body, clothes, and habitation.” 
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What a contrast is this to the prac- 
tice of the majority of the Clergy of 
the present day, who, instead of being 
PLAIN and REVEREND in apparel, are 
flippant, gay, fashionable, and in some 
cases almost dandified. 

2d. In No. 609 of the Spectator, 
dated Oct. 20, 1714, we find the fol- 
lowing sentence: 

* As I was the other day walking with 
an honest country gentleman, he very 
often was expressing his astonishment 
to see the town so mightily crowded 
with doctors of divinity ; upon which I 
told bim he was very much mistaken 
if be took all those gentlemen be saw 
in scarfs to be persons of that dignity ; for 
that a young divine, after his first degree 
in the university, usually comes hither 
only to shew himself; and, on that oc- 
casion is apt to think he is but half 
equipped witha gown and cassock for his 
public appearance, if he hath not the ad- 
ditional ornament of a scarf of the first 
magnitude to entitle him to the appel- 
lation of Doctor from his landlady and 
the boy at Child's.” 

This quotation clearly proves that 
even the whole clerical costume was 
then usually worn in public. At pre- 
sent, this reverend appearance is very 
rarely seen, and that only on a Sun- 
day, worn by some Clergyman who 
may happen to reside very near his 
Church ; and who puts it on at home 
to save himself that trouble in the sa- 
cred edifice. 

3d. The celebrated Savage, whose 
lines I quoted in my last paper, proves 
that the Clergy of his day (1735) uni- 
formly used the habit of their order, 
though perhaps not to the extent in 
which it was worn in the days of 
Addison; for the Poet, having de- 
scribed the College Progress of his 
hero, proceeds, line 19 *, 

** Let Testimonials then his worth dis- 
close ! 

He gains a Cassock, BEAVER+, and a 
Rose ¢.” 

The Clergy, as a body, at present 
entirely neglect the use of the short 
cassock in publick, and the great ma- 
jority, even the Clerical hat and its 
appropriate ornament the rose. 

4th. The ingenious Fielding, who 
wrote his ‘* Adventures of Joseph 





* “ The Progress of a Divine,” a sa- 
tire, by Richard Savage, esq. 4to. Lon- 
don, 1735. 

+ Vide Sec. V. div. 1. of this article in 
the next Number. 

} Vide Sec. V. div. 2. of this article. 
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Andrews” A.D. 1742, in his able de- 
scription of ** Parson Adams,” has 
repeatedly pourtrayed him as wear- 
ing that distinguishing badge of his 
profession, the Cassock. And fur- 
ther, to shew that this mark of the 
priestly character was not confined to 
the limits of an obscure country vil- 
lage, he has sent him on a journey to 
London, and exhibited him through- 
out the country similarly habited ; 
moreover, the good-natured Divine 
is also faithfully delineated in his Cas- 
sock, io all the engravings which em- 
bellish this pleasing narrative. 

5th. The whole tenor of the quo- 
tation, which | have taken above from 
Archdeacon Sharp, tends to shew that 
a marked distinction of dress was pre- 
valent amongst the Clergy of his day 
(1153.) 

6th. I may be allowed to add to 
these authorities, for the practice of 
wearing a distinct dress, that of a ve- 
nerable friend of mine, upwards of 
80 years of age. He is a respectable 
beneficed Clergyman in the diocese of 
Salisbury ; and he informs me that it 
was, and has been, until lately, the 
general custom of the Clergy to be 
distinct from the laity in their usual 
costume, and also that when he was 
a young man, it was strenuously in- 
sisted ou by the Bishops of the day. 
And bere I cannot avoid observing, 
that my friend’s ancient and reverend 
appearance (for he strictly fulfils the 
spirit of the canon) forcibly reminds 
me of better days, when revolu- 
tionary principles in politics, and fa- 
natical ones in religion, had not taiot- 
ed the minds of the people. 

Ill. The prevalence of this laxity 
amongst the Clergy may be attributed 
to one or other of the following causes: 

ist. The being ignorant that such 
a peculiarity of dress is authorized, 
much less specially appointed, to be 
worn by the Clergy. 

2d. A fear of being thought proud, 
or singular, or precise, as well as a 
fondness for the fashions and gaieties 
of the world, may probably operate 
upon the younger Clergy. 

3d. The ridicule of many ignorant 
persons, who denominate the Clerical 
Hats ‘“ Fire-Shovel Hats,” ‘* Hen’s- 
Nest Hats,” *“* Jeroboams,” and who 
call Cassocks “* Popish petticoats, and 
the band, “‘ Slobbering bibbs ;” may 
deter others from using these appro- 
priate distinctions. 
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Ath. The inattention and negligence 
of Bishops, and Archdeacons, who sel- 
dom or ever insist on the use of the 
distinct habit of the Sacred order. 

IV. In order to point out the ne- 
cessity of a distinct dress being now 
worn by the Clergy, I shall notice, 

ist. The express intention of the 
Canon, viz. that the Clergy “ by a 
provers form of decent and comely 
apparel, might be known to the people, 
aod thereby receive the honour and 
estimation due to the special messen- 
gers and Ministers of Almighty God.” 

2d. The Clergy cannot “ be known 
to the people” generally, nor “* be had 
in outward reverence,” unless they 
are designated by some peculiar habit. 

3d. For the circumstance of wear- 
ing Clerical Hats, which some of the 
Clergy observe, will not alone make 
this necessary distinction; because 
many ancieot laymen, under the in- 
fluence of early habits, and some 
Dissenting Teachers or Ministers *, 
from some motive or other, use 
this badge of the Clerical cha- 
racter; it is true, that these Teach- 
ers (as they are styled) may excuse 
themselves by saying that they are 
at liberty to wear whatever kind of 
hats they choose;~granted, but if the 
Clergy were to adhere to the habit 
of their order, viz. the short cassock, 
band, hat and rose, there would then 
be a visible distinction between them 
and these Teachers, who would not, 
I feel assured, assume such “ popish 
badges” (as they call them); though 
they have already committed them- 
selves in this respect by wearing the 
gown, in order (as they allege) to 
please the ladies. 

4th. The black garb, which has 
caused the Clergy to be designated 
“* Gentlemen of the black cloth,” will 
not answer the purpose of manifest- 
ing their peculiar order; for it is 
alike worn by him who proclaims 
the encouraging promises of the Gos- 
pel, as by him who urges the dread- 
ful threatenings of the law—by the 
healer of the body, and by him who 
has *‘ the cure of souls ;” in fact, by 
all who are termed, ur term them- 
selves, professional men, or profes- 





* I do not here mean to insinuate 
that I consider Dissenting Teachers in 
any other situation than that of laymen ; 
for such they most certainly are, as being 
described by Act of Parliament, as per- 
sons pretending to Holy Orders. 

sors; 
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sors; indeed were even this black 
garb a sufficieat mark of distinction, 
it would avail little, as many of the 
Clergy, by their party-coloured dress, 
daily remind us of the well-known 
line of Juvenal, ge 

“ RARA AVis IN TERRIS, nigroque simil- 


lima cygno.”’ 

5th. It will therefore follow, fromthe 
above observations, thatitis highly ex- 
pedient, that the Clergy should (were 
it only for the sake of being consistent) 
use some such appropriate badges of 
their sacred order, as Dr. Sharp re- 
commends. 

I will close this division of my sub- 
ject by a quotation from the Poet 
Crabbe, who in lively descriptions of 
rural scenery, and admirable portraits 
of real life, has been seldom equalled. 
After having faithfully delineated the 
character of a fanatical Church-re- 
Sormer (or rather Church-destroyer ) 
he proceeds: * 

“Men are not equal, and ’tis meet and 
right [cite 5 
That Robes and Titles our respect ex- 
Order requires it; ’tis by vulgar pride 
That such regard is censur’d and denied ; 
Or by that false enthusiastic zeal, 
That thinks the Spirit will the Priest re- 
veal, [speech, 
And show to all men, by their powerful 
Who are appointed and inspir'd to teach: 
Alas! could we the dangerous rule be- 
lieve, [crowd receive ? 
Whom for their Teacher should the 
Since all the varying kinds demand re- 
spect, [seet, 
All press you on to join the chosen 
Although but in this single point agreed, 
Desert your Churches, and adopt our 
Creed.” 
S1GIsMUND. 


(To be continued. ) 
—_————_ ae 

Mr. UrBAn, March 18. 
T is said, p. 117, from “ the learned 
Antiquarian brothers, Lysons,” 
that they could not learn that the word 
wich (the termination of the names of 
towns where salt is made) had any 
meaning connected with the circum- 
stance of brine being found there. The 
following circumstances seem to prove 
that it had some connection with that 
meaning. In the neighbourhood of 





* “The Borough:” a Poem, in 
Twenty-four Letters, by the Rev. 
George Crabbe, LL.B. London, 1816. 
Letter IV. line 94. 
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Nantwich and Droitwich (and probably 
near Northwichand Middlewich) when 
salt is wanted, they say, **I must go 
to the Wyche.” The houses where 
the salt is made are called **thy Wyche 
houses,” and to * scold like a Wyche- 
waller,” that is, a salt-boiler, is a pre- 
verb probably not yet obsolete. “And 
tu “wall the whey” is properly ex- 
plained by Ray to ** make it scalding 
hot,” in order that the curds may rise 
and be takeo off. 1t would seem then 
that wyche (universally pronounced 
Jong, till modern affectation began to 
shorten it) meant salt ;s—unless it shall 
be thought that in all these instances 
wich or wic, from Vicus, a town, gave 
its name to the article made there, as 
Birmingham did to a bad halfpenny. 
It might be added, that the former 
name of Nantwich, /Vyche Malbank, 
and ‘*7ke Namptwich,” as it used 
to be called, as Bath a century and 
half ago was commonly called “ The 
Bath,” also seem to indicate an appel- 
lative sense in Wich, not merely a 
form of termination, as in Norwich, 
Greenwich, Woolwich, nor a vill, as 


in Bray Wick, Berks. R.C. 
ES 
Mr. UrBan, Feb. 10. 


i SEND you for preservation among 
your other invaluable records, the 
following short annals of Rubens— 
the paper is indorsed thus: ‘“ Life 
of Rubens (I think from Du Piles) 
and Epitaph,” in the hand - writing 
of my Grandfather, who counted 
himself a pupil of this great Painter, 
and his fame profited by so great an 
example. A.U. 





In avoit une si grande habitude 
dans toutes les parties de son Art, 
qu'il avoit aussi-tost peint que des- 
siné; d’ot vient que l'on voit pres- 
qu’autant de petits Tableaux de sa 
main qui! en a faits de grands, dont 
ils sont les premiéres pensées et les 
ésquisses: et de ces Esquisses il y 
en a de fort legers et d’autres assez 
finis, selon qu'il possedoit plus ou 
moins ce qu'il avoit a faire, ou qu'il 
estoit en humear de travailler. II y 
en a mesme qui luy servirent comme 
doriginal, et ot il avoit étudié 
d’aprés Nature les objets qu’il devoit 
réprésenter dans le grand Ouvrage, 
ou |! changeoit seulement selon qu’il 
le trouvoit & propos. Aprés cela ne 
soyez pas estonné du vombre pres- 
qu’ infini de ses Tableaux, et si je 

vous 
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‘vous dis que nonobstant les grandes 


affaires ausquelles il estoit obligé de 
vaquer, jamais peintre n‘a produit 
tant Wouvrages. Nous en voyons la 
lus grande partie en estampes, dont 
les meilleures ont esté gravées sous 


ga conduite par Paul du Pont, Luc 


Wostremans, Bolsvert, et Pietre de 
Jode, tous quatres excellens ouvriers. 


D. O. 


Enfin, aprés avoir vescu si ntilement 
pour son Prince et pour sa patrie, et 
si glorieasement pour luy-inesme, il 
mourut en 1640 Age de 64 ans, et 
fut enterré & I’Eglise Saint Jaques 
d’Anvers, dans laquelle sa veuve et 
ses enfans ont fait bastir en sa mé- 
moire une Chapelle of ils ont fait 
mettre cette Epitaphe. 

M. 


Petrus Paulus Rubenius Eques, Joannis bujus 
urbis Senatoris filius, Steini Toparcha, 
H. 


Qui inter cxteras, quibus ad miraculum 
excelluit doctrine, historie prisce, 
omniumque bonaru’ artiu’ et elegantiaru’ dotes, 
non sui tantum seculi, 
sed et omnis evi, 

Appelles dici meruit ; 
atque ad Regum Principumque viroru’ amicitias 
gradum sibi fecit. 
A Philippo Hispanniarum Indiarumque Rege 
inter sanctioris consilii scribas adscitus 
et ad Carolum Magne Britannie Regem 
anno Cid 10C. xxix. delegatus, 
pacis inter eosdem Principes mox inite 
fundamenta feliciter posuit. 

Obiit anno sal. cid. 19c. XL. ewtatis LXIVv. 
Domina Helena Formentia vidua, ac liberi, 
Sacellum hoc Aramque ac Tabulam Deipare 

cultui consecratum, Memorize Rubenianz 

L. M. poni dedicarique curarunt. 


R. I. 


A.D. 1577 né; 


P. 


1387 la mort de son Pére .........4+..10 
1600 son depart pour Italié............23 


1609 la mort de sa Mé@re ............ 

il epousa la fille de J. de Brante. 
BGRS & Patide cececce 
1629 en Angleterre... 
1626 mort de sa femme. ...... 2. esse. 
1630 il se maria en 2de noces avec Hel- 


leine Forment, 


S Bn csccces 
ee eee 


wee cccccc cscs cece 48 
© cece ee cecccceses 52 


agée de 15 ans. 
cccccccces oe age 64 


—— 


On Local Indifference to Perjury; 
especially in Petty Juries. 

Mr. Unzan, March 8. 
AS an infraction of the integrity 
of Juries involves not only a 
most serious moral crime, but a vio- 
lation of the most sacred preserva- 
tive of rights and property, I solicit 
an opportunity of directing the at- 
tention of that part of your Readers 
who are concerned in legislative ad- 
ministration to some existing abuses 
in a certain distant district, which 
more especially refer to Petty Juries. 
In all countries where the inhabitants, 
without general intercourse with com- 
mercial neighbours, or being lowered 
by the occupations of trade, still re- 

. 


tain their primitive simplicity of man- 
ners, a fine native spirit of independ- 
ance peryades the public character, 
and the selfishness and pusillanimity 
of meaner communities are exchanged 
for a general defensive bond of union 
and attachment. But tares spring up 
with the wheat; the most romantic 
features of generosity and honour 
are very imperceptibly allied to the 
stronger contortions of outrage and 
villainy ; and thus it happens that this 
spirit of confraternization includes 
fellow-feeling in vice as well as vir- 
tue, and that naturalized principle 
dominates over the more legitimate 
but alien claims of general legisla- 
tion. I mean to say, however, that 

these 
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these failings are merely extended to 
a half-civilized part of society. 

One man who was selected as fore- 
man to a jury—on an affair where 
the clergyman's decimation of pro- 
duce had been stolen, decided the 
verdict by telling the rest, “‘ We must 
not bring in a verdict for the parson,” 
upon the common principle of resent- 
ment towards those to whom they are 
under the necessity of paying this im- 
post. In another instance, where the 
charge was incontestably proved, a 
publican on the jury gave as a rea- 
son to those who made inquiries in 
surprize at the result, that “* we must 
not bring them in guilty, for they 
were all very good customers of 
mine.” An oath is the most solemn 
form of compact in society—the in- 
fringement of it readers the criminal 
code a nullity. In another instance 
five hundred pounds were actually 
given to a jury to bring off a person 
indicted for a capital offence ; and in 
mae affairs a pauper has been 

nown to say, that ‘** he would not 
swear himself to a parish belonging 
to a workhouse ;” and again, I have 
had personal knowledge of the cir- 
cumstance of a woman swearing her- 
self preguant by a private soldier out 
of the country, in order to swindle 
her parish, and to preserve her en- 
joyment of the otium cum dignitate, 
when she was actually not impreg- 
nated. In all countries partially re- 
fined, the conduct of the people at 
large is biassed by a conventional 
submission, by a kind of club law 
existing by tradition among them- 
selves. Inoumerable instances of this 
injurious sympathy might be describ- 
ed. In Scotland they claim the right 
of defending each other by a similar 
self-instigated federacy. 1 believe 
the popular descriptions mention an 
adage in the Highlands, of ‘* No Scot 
‘ew Scots een out ;” and particular 

odies of men assume the right of 
murder among themselves. A corps 
of navigators * almost destroyed two 
of their companions; and, when com- 
mitted, wondered by what right they 
were interfered with. They obeyed 
only their own laws. Where there 
is so much systematic indifference to 
obligations human and divine, there 
must exist either depravity of cha- 
racter, or a gross and commiserable 
fatuity in the comprehension of all 





* Canal-diggers. 
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institutes of law or conscience; and 
thence the reform cannot be altained 
by appeal to the understanding, but 
by the more sensible and durable im- 
pressions which result from inflictin 

the penalty of the Law, ¢, g. the “d 
lory for perjury. That reformation 
which is attained by, any painful.er 
irritant operation on the external 
senses is permanent and tenacious. 
The abrogation of the law of flogging 
even females, in our penal code, is a 
public injury. When a woman is once 
guilty of illicit acts, it is a general 
observation that she undergoes a 
change of identity ; that she becomes, 
as it is quaintly said, ‘ worse than a 
man.” A fine of five shillings is an 
amendment considered with very light 
regret, compared with the gratuitous 
application of thirty lashes on the 
dorsal or glutwal muscles of turnip- 
stealers and petty thieves. ; 

To touch upon a subject on which 
there exists much expression of sen- 
timent of late, | must remark, that 
Voltaire, who uvhappily abused a 
super-eminent good sense, has well ob- 
served, that laws should be propor- 
tioned to the offences. In his “* Man 
with Forty Crowns,” he says, thata 
man was broken on the rack for 
stealing a sheaf of corn. Av useful 
member of society, who might still 
have been rendered useful, was lost, 
and cost the prosecutor a great deal 
of money, and no one would work 
forhim. In Engtand they transport- 
ed a fat lazy fellow for life ; he begged 
to have it commuted for hanging, for 
he hated hard work. Some creatures 
would join, without being barefooted, 
in the processions of the Carmelites ; 
instead of excommunicating them, 
they should have been obliged to 
walk on the next occasion upon their 
heads. In England we sacrifice, an 
hecatomb every year for forgery, for 
which there is an extraordiwary fa- 
cility of execution, great inducement, 
and a deceitful immunity from de- 
tection. 

Let these hints be a consideration 
for future amendment. Protracted 
punishments, expatriation, and the 
labour of colonies, is always more 
cruel, effectual, and useful to the 
State, as agencies in the check of 


crime, than death. SILENIENSIS- 
a 
Mr. Ursan, March 18. 


EVERAL of the houses on the 
-West side of Gracechurch-street, 
which 
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which are nearly adjoining to White 
Hart-court, and in the parish of All- 
hallows, Lombard-street, have (un- 
der some parts of them) two tiers, or 
stories of cellaring; and the lower 
stories have pointed vaultings, com- 
posed of squared portions of chalk, 
correspondiog with the vaultings in 
many of our antient buildings. 

A few days ago, I had occasion to 
inspect a small vault of the above 
description. It is situated very 
nearly under the South-east corner 
of White Hart-court. Some years ago, 
I remember visiting a similar vault 
(but of more extent) ander the pre- 
mises about thirty feet Northward ; 
and I have been told there are others 
nearly adjoining. 

The vault above described has no- 
thing in it to attract particular no- 
tice; but, in the chain of historical 
research, a small link is frequently of 
service. On the Western side is a 
stone stair-case; and part of the stone 
jaumb to entrance is remaining; on 
the East side there has been an aper- 
ture, most likely for light towards 
Gracechurch-street. I expect that 
the Southern wall is comparatively 
modern, and that the vault once cx- 
tended about twenty feet further in 
that direction. The crown of the 
arch is about eleven fect below the 
present level of the street-paving. 

I think it very probable that these 
several vaults are the remaios of 
some building, formerly of notoriety. 
Perhaps some of your ingenious Cor- 
respondents will take the trouble to 
convey, through the medium of your 
interesting Miscellany, some informa- 
tion on this subject to, 

Yours, &c. 
ESO 
General Remarks upon the peculiar 
Styles und Excellencies of the best 
Baitisu Poets. 
(Continued from vol. LXXXVIILI, part 
ii. p. 296.) 
_. pure elements, whose happy 
conjunction gives birth to true 
poetic genius, are of the mightiest 
and most transcendant nature: a pro- 
found knowledge of creation, a gi- 
gautic grasp of conception, a noble 
elevation of thought, and a deep and 
keen feeling of sublimity ; these high 
acquirements and rare gifts are in- 
dispensably necessary to form a great 
Poet. 
A painting which rises but little 


J.B.G, 
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above mediocrity may delight the 
eye, whilst it appeals but little to the 
judgment: its greatest faults may be 
hid from casual observation by the 
general effect. And thus, by the final 
labour of the Artist being presented 
at once to the spectator, his work 
may excite considerable praise, until 
its rising fame elicits criticism which 
its merits are inadequate to support. 

Itis otherwise with Poetry,in which, 
as the plot and characters are left gra- 
dually to develope themselves, minute 
blemishes are easily perceivable ; and 
the most extrnctdionty merit is re- 
quisite, to prevent the attention of 
the reader from becoming languid 
and absent. 

Hence there is no art which re- 
quires more exquisite skill in its ma- 
nagement; or in which the powers of 
genius are more eminently displayed. 
Pourtrayed by the glowing ardour of 
the Poet, Nature appears dressed in a 
majesty of beauty, which at once ap- 
peals to our senses, and awakes in us 
feelings of the purest delight. Over- 
powered by the fervour which blazes 
m every line, we'shake off for a mo- 
ment those earthly feelings that en- 
chain us with the strong bonds of lo- 
cal affections; our whole soul be- 
comes moulded to the magician’s will, 
and breathes only amid the beings he 
has created. With them we rejoice 
and mourn; when they are angry, we 
feel resentment ; and when the balm 
of consolation alleviates their dis- 
tress, it soothes and refreshes us, as 
the morning dew revives the open- 
ing flower. . 

But genius, whose creative power 
throws around it an air of divinity, 
is far too scarce to satisfy that rest- 
lessness of spirit which seeks after 
novelty as for a blessing: nor can it 
be expected that the work of mortal 
powers should long please a being 
before whose eyes the sublime form 
of Nature itself grows dull. The 
finest poets soon cease to delight 
the majority of mankind; and hence 
they hail with rapture productions 
far inferior to those which they ne- 
glect. The elegance of one, the mu- 
sical rhythmus of another, and the 
strange conceits of a third, become 
successively the objects of applause, 
and the envied models of imitation : 
until poetry, stretched aod tortured 
on the racks of an apostate taste, 
resigns its fine bold spirit of inspi- 

ration, 
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ration, and becomes a lifeless mass of 
laboured verbiage, and affected ele- 
ance. 

It is to this cause that we may trace 
the many absurdities that have at va- 
rious times debased the British Muse; 
and here too we see the origiv of that 
school in which Poetry revived after 
Chaucer. Surrey, the mirror of chival- 
ry, and the finished model of the court, 
whilst he made love as a true knight, 
wrote verses as a true lover; both 
were complete of their kind. 

The spirit of this accomplished No- 
bleman had been polished in Italy, 
and, true to his education, he modeled 
his gallantry after the heroes of the 
Orlando and Jerusaleme Deliverato ; 
and formed bis verse upon the gen- 
tle strains of Petrarch. Hence the 
genius of his native language was 
too often perverted, to assume a fo- 
reign garb; and although his brilliant 
talents often led him to copy Nature 
with effect, the artificial taste he had 
imbibed too strongly induced him to 
confine his study to words. A re- 
markable instance of what is here 
asserted will be found in the follow- 
ing commencement of one of his son- 
nets, which in other respects is not 
deficient in beauty : 


** The sun hath twice brought forth the 

tender green, [nesse ; 

Twice clad the earth in lively lusti- 

Once have the windes despoiled the syl- 
van scene, 

And once again begin their cruelnesse ; 

Since | have hid within my breast that 

harm [nesse.”’ 

That never shall recover healthful- 


It is curious to observe how the 
follies of past ages awake anew; and 
we cannot but smile as we trace the 
substantive terminations of Surrey 
in the lucubrations of certain ver- 
sifiers of our own days. But I am 
anticipating my subject. 

It must be acknowledged that the 
accomplished Howard has many claims 
upon our gratitude for the polish he 
bestowed upon the language; and if 
it be true that he is the inventor of 
English blank verse, his memory well 
deserves the highest respect; but this 
honour is perhaps more justly due to 
Gascoigne. The fame of Surrey and 
his contemporary Wyatt was very 
high during the age in which they 
flourished ; and the spirit which per- 
vaded their writings may be traced 
through a long list of successors. 


But the limits of this Essay require 
that I mention only the most eminent 
Poets; in which list we may certainly 
include the gentle Spenser; whose 
genius first lit that pure poetic flame, 
which for more than a century after- 
wards continued to illuminate this 
country with uorivaled splendour. 

This amiable Poet was a native of 
London; and, if the majority are*to 
be followed in a disputed date, was 
born in 1553. Of his yooth little is 
known; but of his maturer years suf- 
ficient facts have been collected, ‘to 
enable the curious to trace him 
through all the chequered scenes of 
hope and disappointment incident to 
the lives of literary men: patronized 
and praised into ambition, they spend 
a large portion of their days in com- 
bating their accumulating vexations 
by golden dreams of future happi- 
ness; uotil they finally terminate 
their prospects where they perhaps 
scoroed to begin them. 

It was when Spenser had reached 
this climax of his views, when the 
munificence of Elizabeth had settled 
him in Ireland on 172. a year, that he 
published his ** Faerie Queene ;” a pro- 
duction which in point of fame has 
heaped on him a more ample reward, 
and that drew from his Sovereign a 
donation, which, though very trifling, 
trebled her former generosity. 

This great work has now receiv- 
ed the praise of seven generations, 
and has numbered amongst its ad- 
mirers some of the greatest names 
that British literature can boast. Of 
excellence so highly testified, it seems 
almost an impiety to doubt; yet 1 
must unwillingly admit that the foun- 
dation of the Fairy Queen is extremely 
faulty, and I do not hesitate to assert 
that no talents could have rendered 
the story universally pleasing. 

A work of imagination which is 
guided by a resemblance to Nature, 
and which dresses fiction in the lan- 
guage of truth, will always, and every 
where, be clearly understood ; and 
when the portrait is faithful, will 
excite a lasting tribute of admiration 
and praise. But a composition whose 
sole basis is a mystical allegory, and 
“a darke conceite,” though it may 
be crowned with the loudest plaudits 
for a while, yet when its peculiar dis- 
tortion of nature is no longer in 
vogue, the tide of admiration will 
slowly subside into neglect, or at best 

be 
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be feebly retained by adventitious 
merits, 

The heroes of Homer are a race 
whose powers far exceed the limited 
gifls of mortality; yet their portraits 
have so much of the air and finish of 
life, that the mind, seduced by the 
grandeur of their forms, would be 
more pleased to allow the degeneracy 
of the present race of men than the 
exeggeration of the ancient picture. 
Of bis Gods, the non-existence is more 
apparent; yet it is never sufficiently 
obtrasive to destroy the appearance 
of truth which pervades the divine 
poem of the venerable Greek. 

And reverting to more modern 
times, when our immortal Shak- 
speare shadows forth his supernatural 
agents, they stalk before us in all the 
appalling wildness of reality ; the il- 
lusion is always kept. in the back 
ground; and the mind is less willing 
to perceive it, because it readily con- 
ceives that were such terrific beings 
to be embodied in a visible form, they 
would probably appear with all those 
mysterious attributes which Shak- 
speare has given to them. 

But when the abstract and meta- 
physical qualities of the soul, its vir- 
tues and its vices, are pourtrayed in 
a human form, the strange being thus 
created has no property by which we 
may identify it with the species. 

It is by the feelings of the heart, 
and the propensities of the soul, that 
we are enabled to make an estimate 
of individual character; and therefore 
to typify any of those properties un- 
der a living form, is to destroy all our 
measures of its actions in the usual 
occurrences of life. Besides, there is 
so little connexion between our ideas 
of physical existence and moral qua- 
lity, that all conception of the one 
derived from the other will be vague 
and unsatisfactory. 

Hence, when we find ourselves amid 
the creations of Spenser, when our 
companions are Faith and Mercy, or 
Injustice and Despair, the lights in 
which we have this strange company 
are so varied and discordant, that at 
length the mind, tired of the continual 
conflict, seeks for relief from the 
ready suggestions of incredulity. 

With such unsubstantial materials 
has Spenser framed the extensive fa- 
brickof the “* Faerie Queene ;”’ accord- 
ing to the maguificent outline he has 
left us, it was his intention to have ex- 


hibited the Christian virtues, the cou- 
rage, and the address of twelve knights, 
whose heroic achievements were to 
have been successively pourtrayed in 
as many books; neglect or accident 
has deprived the world of one half of 
them: a loss, however, which is the 
less to be lamented as their connex- 
ion is but slight. 

The story commences in the court 
of the Fairy Queen, a lady who is 
either Glory iv general, or the glo- 
rious Queen Elizabeth in particular, 
according to which, the poet or his 
reader finds most convenient to con- 
ceive. On the first day of a splendid 
feast, given by this doubly illustrious 
character, Holyness presented himself 
at the foot of the throne; but his usual 
fate in courts awaited him, and he re- 
mained seated on the ground neglected 
and unknown. 

At length a lady entered, and sued 
for the service of a gallant knight, to 
deliver her royal, but aged parents, 
from falling a prey to a moustrous 
dragon ; an enemy indeed sufficiently 
formidable, since in histerrible powers 
of destruction are pictured the ravages 
of the great enemy of mankind. The 
ready zeal of Holyness prompts him 
to claim the adventure; yet his ser- 
vices would hardly have been accept- 
ed, had not the spiritual armour of 
St. Paul worked a singular revolution 
in his appearance. 

The setting out of this Christian 
knight upon his maiden adventure 
commences the first book; to which 
we are introduced as follows : 

“ A gentle knight was pricking on the 
plaine, [shielde, 

Yeladd in mightie arms and silver 
Wherein old dints of deepe wounds did 

remaine, [fielde ; 

The cruel markes of many a bloody 

Yet armes till that time did he never 

wield: [bitt, 

His angry steede did chide his foaming 

As much disdaining to the curbe to 

ielde : [did sitt, 

Full jolly knight he seem’d, and faire 

As one for knightly giusts and fierce 
encounters fitt.” 

Scarce have the godly knight, the 
gentle Una, and her little dwarf, com- 
menced their travels, before a dread- 
ful storm drives them to seek for shel- 
ter in a neigbouring wood, 

** Whose loftie trees, yclad with som- 
mer’s pride, 

Did spred so brawd, that heaven's light 
did hide, 
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Not perceable with power of any stair, 

And all within were pathes and allies 

wide, 
With footing worne, and leading inward 
farre : (they entered are.” 
Faire harbour that them seems; so in 

The two next Stanzas, which de- 
scribe the various properties of the 
trees, ore so admirable, that I would 
willingly indulge myself in quoting 
dent but ae have been so often 
transcribed and praised, that it would 
be only to point out an excellence 
. With which few are unacquainted. 

“Within the navel of this hideous 
wood” they discover the monster 
Errour; the protetype of Milton’s 
Sin. The knight immediately proves 
his unfleshed valour on the enormous 
beast ; but [ shall willingly pass over 
the battle, for Spenser has here, as in 
many other places, forgotten that 
true taste does not delight to dwell 
long and minutely on that which, in- 
stead of being terrible, is merely dis- 
gusting. 

After many fears on the part of the 
lady, and deeds of valour on that of 
her champion, the victory is com- 
plete; and the lost pair seek to dis- 
entangle themselves from the mazes 
of the wood. In this endeavour they 
meet with an aged hermit, who with 
all the humility of his profession, de- 
scribes himself as 
* Silly old man, that lives in hidden 

cell.” 


They accept his proffered enter- 
tainment, and deem that they have 
found in his humble cell a comfort- 
able asylum for the night: but their 
hopes are illusive ; the apparent her- 
mit provesto be Archimago, a power- 
ful magician, and inveterate enemy 
of Una’s. By the potency of his art, 
he deceives the knight, and contrives 
to separate him from the unhappy 
fair ; 
* He then devisde himselfe how to dis- 
guise ; [take 
For by his mighty science he could 
As many formes and shapes in seeming 
wise, P 
As ever Proteus to himselfe could 
make : 
Sometime a fowle, sometime a fish in 
lake, 
Now like a foxe, now like a dragon fell ; 
That of himselfe he ofte for feare 
would quake, [tell 
And oft would flie away. O who can 
The hidden powre of herbes, and might 
of magic spell !” 
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Having disguised himself as the 
Red-Cross Knight, the impostor leads 
Una into many difficulties and much 
distress ; whilst her deceived ‘lover, 
falling into the hands of a’ witch, is 
betrayed into numerous perils; and 
finally into a loathsome: imprison- 
ment. The courage of Arthur, the 
great champion of romance, unites 
the disconsolate pair, and: delivers 
them from their accumulated distress. 

Soon after this happy petiod the 
travellers arrive at the dreary abode 
of Despair; the rencontre with this 
formidable personage is one of the 
finest descriptions in the book : 

“Ere long they come where that same 
wicked wight [eave, 

His dwelling has, low in a hollow 
Far underneath a craggy clift ypight, 

Dark, doleful, dreary, like a greedy 

grave, [craves 

That still for carrion careases doth 
On top whereof ay dwelt the ghastly owl, 

Shrieking his baneful note, which ever 

drave [fowl : 
Far from that haunt all other cheerful 
And all about it wand’ring ghosts did 
wail and howl, [of trees, 

And all) about old stocks and stubs 
Whereon nor fruit nor leaf was ever 

seen, 

Did hang upon the rugged rocky knees ; 
On which had many wretches hanged 

been, [green, 
Whose carcases were scatter’d on the 
And thrown about the clifts. 


* x * 
* ¥ * * 

The darksome cave they enter, where 
they find [ground, 


That cursed man, low sitting on the 
Musing full sadly in his sullen mind ; 
His greasy locks, low growing and un- 
bound, {round, 
Disordered hung about his shoulders 
And hid his face: through which his 
hollow eyne [tound ; 
Look’d deadly dull, and stared as as- 
His raw-bone cheeks, through penury 
and pine, [never dine. 
Were shrunk into his jaws, as he did 
His garmente, nought but many rag- 
ged clouts, (was, 
With thorns together pinned and patched 
The which his naked sides he wrapp’d 
about : 
And him beside there lay upon the grass 
A dreary corse, whose life away did 
pass, [warm blood, 
All wallow’d in his own yet luke- 
That from his wound yet welled fresh, 
alas! 
In which a rusty knife fast fixed stood, 
And made an open passage for the gush- 
ing flued.” 
Against 
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Agaiustthe winning speeches of this 
dreadful man, the firmness of the Red- 
Cross Knight is scarcely proof; but 
the steady virtue of his fair compa- 
nion saves him from the snare. After 
this severe trial, the prudent lady, ob- 
serving that his strength of mind had 
been shaken by his sufferings, con- 
ducts him to the abode of Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, where his con- 
science is purified, and he is admitted 
visibly to observe the uoutterable 
blessings of Heaven. 

Hence he proceeds to meet the 
mighty foe, whose extermination is 
the great end of all his labours. The 
battle has some merits, and many 
faults; it strongly reminds us of the 
terrible engagement between More of 
More-hall, and the Dragon of Want- 
Jey; but the termination of the fight 
is certainly in favour of the humour- 
ous old ballad. Were it not for the 
beauty of a line or two, the termi- 
nating stanza of Spenser would pos- 
sess but little that his most ardent 
admirer could praise: 

** So downe he fell, and forth his life did 
breath [swift ; 

That vanisht into smoke and cloudes 
So downe he fell, that the earth him un- 

derneath, [load to lift ; 

Did grone, as feeble so great great 

So downe he fell, as an huge rocky 

clift, [washt away, 
Whose false foundation waves have 
With dreadful poyze is from the 
mayneland rifte, 
And rolling downe, great Neptune doth 
dismay ; 
So downe he fell, and like an heaped 
mountain lay.” 

I have now hastily run over the first 
book of the “ Faerie Queene,” which 
must serve as a specimen of the whole; 
as it would be extending my criticism 
beyond the bounds of this paper, to 
enter to the same length into the re- 
mainder of that extensive work. 

Of the poetical powers of Spenser 
in general, I think it may be asserted 
that he excelled more in the descrip- 
tion of the beautiful than the grand. 
Eminently gifted with luxuriancy of 
imagination, he delighted to rove in 
all the romantic wildness of unculti- 
vated forests, to exhibit the pomp of 
chivalry, and to describe the vices 
and virtues which deform or beau- 
tify the human mind. 

Of the elegance of his description, 
the followivg is a fair specimen : 
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* Eftsoones they heard a most melodi- 
ous sound, [eare, 
Of all that mete delight a dainty 
Such as at once might not on living 
ground, [where : 
Save in this paradise, be heard else- 
Right hard it was for wight that did it 
heare, [mote be: 
To read what manner musick that 
For ali that pleasing is to living eare, 
Was there consorted in one harmonie, 
Birds, voices, instruments, windes, wa- 
ters, all agree, [ful shade, 
The joyous birds, shrouded in cheer- 
Their notes unto the voyce attempred 
sweet ; [made 
The angel call soft treambling voyces 
To the instruments divine respondence 
meet: [meet 
The silver sounding instruments did 
With the base murmure of the waters 
fall: 
The waters fall, with difference discreet, 
Now soft, now loud, unto the wind 
did call ; 
The gentle warbling wind lowe an- 
swering to all.’’ 


Amongst his greatest faults may 
be reckoned the languid feebleness 
with which he describes the hurry 
and rapidity of strife, his prolixity 
of discussion, and his frequent and 
wretched play upon words; of which 
latter fault the following line will 
perhaps be considered as a sufficient 
specimen: 


** Glad of such luck ; the lucklesse lucky 
mayd.” 

This is truly worthy of the inimitable 

Bottom! 

Of his versification much might 
be said; it has had a considerable 
effect upon the poetry of this coun- 
iry, and of late years great efforts 
have been made to revive it. To 
deny that it possesses elegance and 
beauty, would be to — a single 
judgment against the fiat of years; 
but I believe, I do not stand alone 
when I assert that its structure is 
far too artificial. When the subject 
is trivial, the beauty of the verse 
adorns it; but when the terrific or 
the grand is the object of descrip- 
tion, the cumbrous stanza moves 
with awkward solemnity, as the 
painted windows of an ancient edi- 
fice, that glow with beauty in the 
evening ray, look dull and heavy 
when opposed to the dazzling splen- 
dour of the meridian sun. C. B. 
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ScutpTurRE tn FRANcE. 
ia the auspices of Franc’ the 

First, in the early part of the 
sixteenth century, Sculpture, as culti- 
vated and practised in the Florentine 
School, was first introduced into France 
by native artists; and the progress of 
it was so rapid and successful, that 
they soon Attained to an admirable 
degree of perfection. It was truly 
an wra of ingenious men. In Archi- 
tecture, P. de L’Orme and Jean Bul- 
lant employed their superior talents 
on the palaces of that sumptuous mo- 
narch; and their interior embellish- 
ment of Painting and Sculpture ex- 
hausted all that was then known of 
the sister arts, from the hands of Jean 
Cousin Goujon, Paul Ponce Trebati, 
and Pierre Bontemps. 

Goujon was the first Sculptor of 
any celebrity in France. His most con- 
siderable work is the * Fountain des 
Innocents” at Paris. He was contem- 
porary with M. Angelo; but, having 
formed himself in an earlier school, it 
does not appear that he attempted to 
imitate him. In many of his works 
grace and flexibility of movement are 
allied to the simplicity of the antique. 
His draperies are free and delicate, 
and his bas-reliefs show skill and taste. 
In fact, it may be said of him as of 
Dante, that their works might have 
been more worthy of their genius, 
had they lived two centuries later. 
He was a Protestant; and, disregarding 
a private notice which had been given 
him, was shot as he was working on a 
scaffold, during the horrible massacre 
on St. Bartholomew’s day in 1572. 

To JermainPilon the French school 
owes much of its early fame. He was 
the first of them who introduced ele- 
gance in his draperies, still too much 
twisted ; and was more happy in the 
cast of the folds, on which account he 
has been styled, by his admirers, the 
Correggio of Sculpture. If he de- 
served this praise by any of his per- 
formances, it was by the Graces, in 
which the hair of the heads, and the 
lightness of the draperies, are certain- 
ly excellent. 

Nearly equal in the scale of merit 
may be considered the works of Sar- 
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rasin, Francheville,and Anguier, which 
are characterized by similar beauties 
and faults. They were all mannerists 
of the school of John of Bologna, 
and were chiefly employed in sepul- 
chral seulpture, in which female per- 
sonifications of the virtues were 
usually introduced. 

Of these, Sarrasin was the most 
known, from the number of his scho- 
lars who perpetuated his fame, and 
among whom Girardon was the most 
eminent. He combined severity of 
Outline with considerablegrace. Queen 
Anne of Austria, before the birth of 
Louis XIV. had made a vow, that she 
would present at the altar of our Lady 
of Loretto the statue of an infant in 
gold, of the exact weight, if she should 

e delivered of a prince. This event 
happening, Sarrasin was ordered to 
cast an angel in silver, three feet and 
a half high, in the act of offering this 
child of gold. He acquitted himself 
so much to the satisfaction of the 
court, that he soon gained fame and 
employment. With these Artists, the 
first era of Sculpture in France may 
be said to have poe Their works 
having been placed in and near Paris, 
became the peculiar object of popular 
fury during the Revolution, chiefly 
because they commemorate princes 
and men of rank. Very few of these 
elaborate performances escaped a 
ruinous mutilation; and the fragments 
would have been entirely destroyed or 
dispersed, but for the zeal and activity 
of the French Antiquary, Le Noir. It 
is highly to his honour, that he em- 
ployed all his influence with the rulin 
— of that tumultuous day, to col- 
ect and arrange these remains at the 
national expence ; and the small Con- 
vent of the Augustines was granted to 
him for that purpose; and since the 
re-establishment of the Bourbons, the 
sepulchral monuments have been 
mostly placed in their original sta- 
tions. In a series of apartments, each 
of which is allotted to a distinct cen- 
tury, the monuments of ancient art 
are now deposited and re-assembled, 
instead of being consigned to hopeless 
oblivion*. Le Noir, although not 
entirely free from inaccuracy as to the 





* Musée des Monumens Frangais, ou Description historique et chronologique des 
Statues en marbre et en bronze, Bas-reliefs, et Tombeaux des Hommes et des 
Femmes célébres, pour servir a |’'Histoire de France et celle de ’Art. Par Alex. Le 


Noir, 8vo, 5 vols. 1800--1808. 
Gent. Mac. April, 1819. 
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scrupulous arrangement of the cen- 
turies, discovered considerable taste 
and skill, in restoring and adapting 
so many fractured pieces. Several of 
the monuments he re-composed by 
figures, bas-reliefs, and embellishments 
formerly belonging to others, but all 
of them by the same Artist. 

The example of Bernini, during the 
zenith of his reputation at Rome, be- 
gan to prevail in France, and, by the 
eminent talents of Pierre Paul Puget, 
his manner was established as the cri- 
terion of excellence. He gave to 
marble, theatrical gestures and atti- 
tudes hitherto unknowa; but so ex- 
quisite was the finishing, that all eyes 
were charmed, and censure suspended. 
Like M. Angelo, he applied himself 
successfully to the sister arts; but 
Sculpture was his original pursuit, of 
which he may be called the founder 
of the second school in France. 
Though his works resemble those of 
Bernini, rather than of that great 
Florentine master, there appears to 
have been a certain congeniality in 
their habits and manners. The same 
universality of talent, the same rapi- 
dity of execution, animated them both, 
to which may be added the same jea- 
lousy of competitors. None of his 
contemporaries could find admission 
into his laboratory excepting in dis- 
guise. Coysevox once went there 
with a friend, who inadvertently call- 
ing him by hisname. Puget discover- 
ed him, and turning him out of his 
house exclaimed, ‘* What! is the fa- 
mous Mr. Coysevox come to see how 
such a bungler as | am can work ?” 

His Milo of Crotona engrossed all 
the praise of the connoisseurs of that 
day, and it has been even compared 
with the Laocoun for expression of 
corporal suffering and despair. Equal 
admiration was allowed to his groupe 
of Perseus rescuing Andromeda from 
the Sea-monster. Beauty, affright, 
and modesty, are finely combined in 
the female countenance ; but her pro- 
portions, though exactly those of the 
Venus de Medicis, are relatively much 
too small, as opposed to the gigantic 
and strained figure of Perseus. The 
delicacy of the finishing is unparalleled. 

About the same time the gardens of 
Versailles were embellished by the 
Baths of Apollo, in which the Tritons 
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watering the horses of the Sun are 
the far-famed work of the brothers 
Gaspard and Balthasar Marsy. 

Few of the French Sculptors were 
more industrious, or engaged in more 
considerable works, than Girardon. 
In the grand groupe abovementioned, 
consisting of seven figures, the Apollo 
and the two kneeling Nymphs are of 
his hand, and far superior to the 
others. His monument for Cardinal 
Richelieu, once in the Church of the 
Sorbonne, in statuary marble, ranks 
highest among his productions. This 
great Statesman and Prelate is repre- 
sented as reposing, and pointing with 
one hand to the Book of life ; and, with 
the other placed on his breast, his 
head is turned with great earnestness, 
as if avowing his belief in it. The 
figure of Religion we oe him ; and 
at his feet another of History is lean- 
ing down, as in an agony of grief, 
with a book placed carelessly on her 
knees. The whole of this beautiful 
allegory is likewise due to Le Brun*. 
During the insurrection at Paris, some 
soldiers of the Revolutionary army 
had broken into the chapel, and one 
of them struck off the nose with his 
bayonet, and with the same stroke 
wounded the antiquary Le Noir in the 
hand, by whose zeal alone this exqui- 
site performance was saved from com- 
plete mutilation. Girardon was ex- 
tremely flattered during his life-time ; 
and by the poets La Fontaine and Boi- 
leau wasstyled ** the Phidias of hisage.” 

Coysevox emulated the fame of Gi- 
rardon by a successful effort. His 
Mausoleum for Cardinal Mazarine, in 
the church of the College of the four 
nations which he had founded, is the 
only one in France which can contend 
for the palm. The statue of the Car- 
dioal is of the size of nature. He is 
represented as kneeling, with one hand 
applied to bis heart, and with the other 
appealing to the congregation, and 
imploring their prayers. For expres- 
sion of countenance, and grand cha- 
racter, Girardon’s Richelieu will bear 
no comparison with his. In point of 
natural expression it has higher claims; 
and had Coysevox been endued with 
more taste and knowledge of the an- 
tique,the suffrages of the criticks would 
have been decidedly in his favour, 

Gardens which depended for their 





* Dargenville says, “ that Le Brun borrowed this idea from Poussin, who has 
thrice repeated it in several pictures of the Extreme Unction, Eudamedas,” &c. 
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beauty rather on Architecture than 
Nature were first introduced at Rome 
and Florence in the sixteenth century, 
and were made the receptacles even 
of the finest relicks of antiquity. The 
Venous herself, when first discovered, 
was exposed to the open air in the 
Medici Gardens at Rome. Io the 
seventeenth century, Louis X1V. whose 
magnificence in building palaces was 
unrivaled, was induced to surround 
them by scenes of novel embellish- 
ment. His patronage distinguished 
the ieidbeunall Le Notre, who found 
ample scope for his genius in compos- 
ing (if it may be so termed) the royal 
gardens, which were peopled like the 
Elysian fields, with sylvan deities, 
heroes, and groupes of modern work- 
manship. Le Brun gave the designs 
for most of these classical fopperies, 
which were executed in marble and 
bronze by the best sculptors of the 
day ; who, as works of sculpture were 
now no longer confined to sepulchral 
monuments and triumphal statues, be- 
came numerous, and established a 
school from which all Europe was 
supplied during the universal preva- 
lence of thisstyleof gardening. These 
symmetrical scenes were rendered so 
sumptuous by Le Notre, whose sole 
plan was grandeur of effect, that they 
offered to other nations an object of 
perpetual imitation, but of rare at- 
tainment. To Sculpture, they were 
indebted for their chief elegance, and 
the enchantment which the spectators 
felt in being so far removed from 
common life, and, as it were, sent 
back to the heroic age. 

In this crowd of able artists * must 
be distinguished Le Pautre, Costou, 
Lerambert, and the brothers Marsy. 
Le Pautre gained considerable fame 
by having expressed, with striking 
character, in his groupe of Hneas 
Anchises, the three periods of human 
life. But higher commendation has 
been bestowed upon N. Costou, who 
had formed his style from the works 
of M. Angelo and Algardi, and had 
attained to an uncommon perfection, 
in adopting their manner. His genius 
was grand and elevated ; and he had 
acquired a wonderful suppleness in 
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the draperies and limbs of his figures, 
The Hamadryad by Lerambert has 
been praised beyond its real merit, no 
less than the Mnemosyue by Le Gros. 
Their successor, and superior in point 
of genius and knowledge of the an- 
tique, was Edmé Bouchardou. Early 
initiated in the Italian school, and 
long resident at Rome, these advan- 
tages were apparent in his works, in 
which he ventured to divest himself 
of the French manner, and to cultivate 
a more classical and simple taste. In 
sculpture, his great performance was 
the equestrian statue of Louis XV. 
and the concomitant emblematical 
figures; but he had likewise acquired 
a taste for architecture, which he dis- 
played in the fountain “ de Grenelle” 
at Paris; a beautiful composition, bet- 
ter adapted to domestic habitation 
than the purpose for which it was de- 
signed. But the French artists of the 
t7th and 18th centuries have rarely 
succeeded in their imitations of the 
antique. They admired and were am- 
bitious of acquiring the highest degree 
of finishing, without regarding the 
severe outline or the classical forms of 
the original, and placed all excellence 
in the delicacy of workmanship. Most 
of these copies have an air of pertness 
totally foreign to their chaste and cor- 
rect prototypes. Led by false prin- 
ciples to too great a facility of execu- 
tion, and trusting all to the mere la- 
bour of hand, there is necessarily an 
evident sameness in their works, which 
degrades the art almost to a mechani- 
cal process. The power of making 
accurate resemblances of familiar ob- 
jects with apparent facility has always 
been adapted to popular feelings in 
every age and nation, because the 
multitude is more gratified by what 
excites surprise, than by that which 
delights the judicious eye. Bernini 
and Bouchardon were seduced by such 
admiration to make their art subser- 
vient to an imitation below its charac- 
ter, and for so inferior a pursuit of 
capricious novelties, though with 
higher claims of art, exhausted the 

raise of the time in which they 
ived. 

(To be continued.) 





* Monumens erigés en France & la gloire de Louis XIV. &c. Par M. Patte, fol. 


1765, avec 57 gravures. 


Recueil des Statues, Grouppes, Fontaines, &c. du Chategu de Versailles. Par 


Thomassin, 4to, 1724. 
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Mr. Unsan, March 20. 
ERHAPS some of your Corre- 
spondents can supply dates, or 
other circumstances, to the following 
anecdote, which I have no doubt is 
in substance correct and authentic, 
as I had it from a most accurate and 
most worthy man, who entered at 
Oxford about the year 1727. 

Abendana, a learned Jew, by whom 
I think there are some works extant 
(but I am not now within reach of 
Libraries or Catalogues to ascertain 
the fact) taught the Hebrew language, 
perhaps eighty or ninety years ago, 
at Oxford, where he was well received 
and esteemed; and some learned and 
grave men, in the number of his 
friends, said to each other, as he 
seemed to be an open, candid, and sen- 
sible man, “ it was pity they should not 
take an opportunity to lay before him 
some of the evidences of Christianity.” 
He was in consequence invited to sup 
with two or three of them; and, ata 
proper time, the subject was opened, 
the Jew listening, and apparently as- 
senting to all that was said; so that, 
upon his withdrawing, they congra- 
tulated each other, and were pleased 
with the hope that a good foundation 
had been laid. In a few days, meet- 
ing one of his friends in the street, he 
accosted him, ‘‘ Well! when will you 
convart me again ?” 

No sincere Christian, having inter- 
course with a son of Israel, would ne- 
glect to try whether there is any 
opening for the truth; but till it 
plus God, in his promised mercy, 
to take away the veil from their 
heart (probably by some visible dis- 
play of his Providence) there is lit- 
tle hope of individual, and none at 
all of general conversion—as I be- 
lieve the Jews Converting Society 
now know to their cost. R. C. 

rr 

Mr. URBAN, Jan. 15. 

MONG the “ Minor Correspon- 
dence” in the Mag. for Dec. (p. 

482) there are a few lines relating to 
a subject of very general interest and 
importance — The British Fisheries. 
The tardiness of Government, and of 
Parliament also, in taking up this 
question, since the restoration of 
Peace, appears almost incredible. As 
a nursery for the future defenders of 
our country, as a means of ensuring 
the continuance of our maritime su- 
periority, and of furnishing employ- 
ment for vast numbers of seamen, the 





extension of our home fisheries is es- 
sential in anational point of view, were 
no subordinate advantages to result 
from it; whilst the monopoly of the 
London market toofrequently deprives 
almost two-thirds of the inhabitants of 
this vast metropolis,and the neighbour- 
hood, of one source of food which Pro- 
vidence hath bountifully created for 
theiruse. “It isstrange,” observed the 
late Mr. Rose, “‘ that in a maritime 
country like this, fish is rarely to 
be seen but at the tables of the rich; 
for the poor (he might have added the 
middle classes also) receive little be- 
nefilt from that nutritious description 
of aliment *.” Whatever laws have 
hitherto passed for the regulation of 
thetraffick of fish, they are confessedly 
inefficient for rectifying abuses; and 
the quantity annually consumed in. 
London, though it may seem great 
in the aggregate, is trifling compared 
with its overflowing population. The 
removal of this evil was one of those 
objects that engaged the attention of 
the late philanthropic Sir Thomas 
Bernard, whose active zeal in ame- 
liorating the condition of the lower 
orders entitles his name to the last- 
ing gratitude and respect of his coun- 
trymen. In his * Account of a Sup- 
ply of Fish for the Manufacturing 
Poor, with Observations,” published 
in 1813, he has distinctly pointed out 
the remedies that ought to be applied ; 
and it would be well if this publica- 
tion were in the hands of every Mem- 
ber of Parliament, and of every 
householder in the county of Mid- 
dlesex. 

Sir T. Bernard stated that, with re- 
spect to Mackerel, all that arrives 
‘beyond the estimated demand of 
the fishmonger, however fresh and 
good, is thrown into the Thames, and 
destroyed before it reaches Billings- 
gate; with the consequence of en- 
hancing the price of mackerel to the 
opulent part of the metropolis, and 
of excluding most of its inhabitants 
from a participation in this cheap 
and plentiful supply of food.” 

The Writer of this article can also 
testify, that a few years ago he saw a 
large basket of salmon emptied into 
the Thames from London bridge, at 
an early hour of the morniaog, doubt- 
Jess with a similar view; and he takes 
some blame to himself for not having 





* Speeeh on the Population of Great 
Britain, 1812. 
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ublicly exposed at the time an act 
oF =iveun wickedness. 

A removal of the monopoly com- 
plained of, and giving to the lower 
orders what may be almost termed 
a new supply of food, will be of more 
solid benefit, than by obtaining for 
them either annual parliameaots or 
universal suffrage. 

An Oxv CorRESPONDENT. 
—— 

Mr. Urpan, April 8. 

I AM directed by the Committee for 

conducting the subscription in be- 
half of the infant family of Mr. Clen- 
nell, to thank you for noticing and 
recommending their cause through 
the medium of your useful Maga- 
zine (see p. 230.) It will give you 
pleasure to learn, as it does me to 
communicate the fact, that the sub- 
scription is rapidly augmenting ; that 
noblemen and gentlemen from all 
parts of the country are prompt and 
liberal in offering their services, and 
contributing to our funds. From the 
success we have already experienced 
we are confident of being enabled to 
do something substantial and perma- 
nent towards the education and sup- 
port of the three parentless children. 

Among many persons who have not 
merely subscribed for prints, but have 
sent handsome donations, I feel much 
pleasure in recording the following 
names. The Bishop of Durham has 
nobly presented 50/. to our list; and 
the following Ladies, Noblemen, and 
Gentlemen, have subscribed either ten 
or five guineas each:—The Duke of 
Grafton; Duke of Bedford ; the Mar- 
quis of Anglesea; Earl of Bridgewa- 
ter; Earl of Liverpool; Earl of Egre- 
mont; Lady Gordon; Lady Leices- 
ter; Lady Swinburne; Lord Ribbles- 
dale ; Lord Charles Bentinck; Sir John 
E. Swinburne, bart.; Sir R.C. Hoare, 
bart.; Sir John Leicester, bart. ; Sir 
M. W. Ridley, bart.; Sir Abraham 
Hume, bart. ; Sir Charles Flint, bart. 
Sir Carneby Haggerston, bart.; Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, R.A.; Sir Wil- 
liam Domville; Francis Freeling, esq.; 
Jeremiah Harman, esq. ; Samuel Ro- 
gers, esq.; John Miles, esq. These 
are only a very few of the names of 
donors and friends. In Glasgow, a 
Committee is formed to manage and 
promote the subscription; and, by the 
active zeal of its members, more than 
100 names have been already procur- 
ed in and near that city. At New- 
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castle, two or three early friends of 
the painter have eagerly and success- 
fully advocated the cause; and are 
still prosecuting their laudable efforts. 

I am convinced that you, as well 
as every true philanthropist, will be 
gratified with this report; will re- 
joice in witnessing the noble, national 
liberality that characterizes the Eng- 
glish ; and will exult with me in being 
natives of such a country, and of 
being enabled to contribute, in some 
degree, toassist the forlorn orphan, and 
to succour, in the moment of distress 
the offspring of a man of talents. 

Yours, &c. J. Brirron, Hon. Sec. 

rT 
Mr. Unsan, aan 
’ my paper on the proper tense for 
Latin dates, inserted in your last 
Number, p. 231, I promised some ob- 
servations on a peculiar propriety of 
the preterimperfect tense, not always 
sufficiently noticed: and I now acquit 
my promise. 

Besides its two well-known mean- 
ings—that we were engaged in per- 
forming some unfinished act at a par- 
ticular point of time mentioned *— or 
that we were, during a continued 
length of time, regularly accustomed 
to perform some act t—it is also used, 
to express a simple intention or pre- 
paration, without any positive com- 
mencement of the act itself, or any 
proceeding beyond the preparatory 
measures. A single example from 
Livy (43, 21) will sufficiently explain 
and prove this.—A plan (he says) was 
concerted for surrendering the city of 
Stratus to king Perseus: and, on his 
march thither, Perseus met Archida- 
nus, ** per quem ei Stratus tradebatur.” 
—Now the intended surrender never 
took place, nor was even attempted ; 
whence “‘ tradebatur” can only signify 
that the town was iniended, or about 
to be, surrendered; or (expressing it 
in the active voice +) that Archidamus 
intended, or was preparing, to surren- 
der the town—in other words, that 





* As, Quotempore tu cecidistt, ego sur- 
gebam—wus in the act of rising. 

+ As Mittebas, in Martial, 9, 89, and 
10, 57, You were accustomed to send: 
—and so Congerebam, in Terence, Eun. 
2, 3, 18. 

~ Agreeably to that sure and simple 
rule given in my former paper, for deter- 
mining the passive tense by the active. 

affairs 





affairs were in train for a surrender.— 
Thus, in Martial, 10, 75— 

Mille dabam nummos: noluit accipere— 
** dabum” siguifies, not “ J gave,” or 
“© [ was giving” (for there could be 
no giving, without acceptance), but 
** J was preparing to give”—** I made 
the offer of giving”—or, simply, “ I 
offered:” and in Terence, Andria, 
3, 3, 13, “ olim, cum dabam,” “ when 
I was willing [ready, or preparing} 
to give.” 

In like manner, we find the present 
tense used to express the simple inten- 
tion, or the preparation for a future 
action not yet commenced, as in this 
passage of Terence (Andria, 2, 1, 1) 
** Daturne illa Pamphilo 2?” and these 
of Virgil, “ Mopso Nisa datur (Ecl. 
8, 26), and “ Dutur tibi puella, quam 
petis; datur” (Catalect. 4, 2); io all 
which cases, the “ Datur” implies 
nothing more than the intention of 
giving the fair one in marriage, and 
the preparations for the wedding.— 
In the Andria alone, may be found 
six other examples of the present tense 
thus used to express the intention, or 
preparation for a future act; viz. 
“ Dat,” 2, 2, 15—* Dare,” 2, 2, 16 
—** Dat,” 2, 2, 34—** Non dal” (will 
not give—refuses to give) 2, 3, 2— 
© Ducere,” 2,4,8—* Nubere,” 3, 3,3; 
---to which let me add this one example 
from Plautus, Mostell. 1, 1, 16— 


** Quod te in pistrinum scis actutum 
tradier” — 


* that you will be”....** that you are 
on the point of being” .... 
Yours, &c. Joun Carey. 
a 
Mr. Urnzpan, April 3. 

be Correspondent P. p. 232, 

regrets the removal of Monu- 
mental Stones; and seeks for informa- 
tion, ** who are the persons empo wer- 
ed to remove or destroy them?”—The 
question involves that of the right of 
their erection. In a case lately de- 
cided between the Rector of St. Alban 
Wood-street and his Parish-officers, 
this question was ably argued and set 
at rest by the Court; that no Monu- 
ment could be set up in any Church 
without the Rector’s consent —and 
it has for ages been the regular prac- 
tice for the Ecclesiastical Court to 
grant faculties fur the erection of 
Monuments and Inscriptions thereon : 
and I recollect the case of Dr. Wilson, 
the Rector of St. Stephen Walbrook, 
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who, being a great admirer of the 
Writings of the late Mrs. Macaulay 
Graham, erected a whole-length mar- 
ble statue of her, while she was liy- 
ing, in that Charch, with an Inscrip- 
tion from an unauthenticated work, 
greatly in her praise—and the Court 
upon application ordered it to be re- 
moved.—The only regular mode of 
removal of them, in cases of repair or 
rebuilding of Churches, is by an ap- 
plication for a faculty to the same 
Court. 

As to those which are placed 
on any other than Ecclesiastical 
ground, as upon a road, or upon a 
waste, or upon what is called public 
ground—to remove or destroy them, 
is a trespass, or an offence, punish- 
able by the Courts of Common Law, 
at the instance of either Trustees of 
the Roads, or Lords of Manors, or 
Parish Officers (who with the Rec- 
tor are a Corporation), Trustees of 
a Market-place, or by the purchasers 
of the plot of land on which the Mo- 
nument was erected; all of whom are 
bound to concur in protecting their 
own grant, and to secure the public 
against any breach of the peace. 

It is not an unfrequent measure, 
when a Church is to be repaired, to 
remove the flag pavement which co- 
vers the remains of departed persons, 
and on which there are Inscriptions, 
and not to replace them by any copy 
of the Inscriptions on the new stones. 
The relatives of such persons have 
their remedy in the Ecclesiastical 
Court against the Rector and Church- 
wardens, who cannot recall their con- 


‘sent theretofore given for the loscrip- 


tion, and for which fees were paid, 
constituting the right as, purchased 
thereby, and for destroying a public 
record which may be of the highest 
importance when Parish Registers 
may have been ——— 

It is scarcely possible to suppose a 
case where any Monument was erect- 
ed in any public place without some 
record or memorandum of the con- 
sent or grant from the owners of the 
soil, with a covenant or undertaking 
from the purchaser and his heirs, 
most frequently accompanied with 
an endowment of rent of a field or 
house to keep it in due opie ren- 
dering the remedies mutual by this 
mutual compact; for it is equally 
disgraceful to a County, or a Town, to 


suffer a Monument thus made = 
0 
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to go to decay, as it is for them to 
infringe the grant for its erection— 
and I should very little doubt that, 
among the records of either the 
County of Kent or the Corporation 
of Maidstone, a diligent search would 
discover some grant of this kind for 
the erection of the Monument allud- 
ed to by P. in the Watery-lane of 
Maidstone—and if this shall be found 
to be a grant for any term of years 
only, and not in fee or perpetuity, 
there is ro doubt that the plot re- 
verted to the heir of the grantor, at 
the expiration of the term, by efflux- 
ion of time, but not by any tradi- 
tionary right in the people to remove 
it at the termination of 100 years. 
Yours, &c. A. H. 
= 
Mr. Ursan, April 24, 
NOWING that the question re- 
specting Copy-right, and the 
claims of the Libraries, is shortly to 
be agitated again in Parliament, I 
intended to have addressed you at con- 
siderable length upon some of the 
particular merits of that questioa; but 
fearing that by so doing, at this late 
period of the Month, | might prevent 
the timely admission of my Letter into 
your Magazine, it shall be confived to 
a few very brief remarks. 

It appears to me, that if a fair com- 
parative view were to be taken of the 
respective means of the parties claim- 
ing, and the partiescomplaining against 
the claim; those who might be induced 
to take such a view of thesubject would 
from that moment desire and endea- 
vour that the onerose tax of eleven 
copies might be forth with and for ever 
extinguished: not less out of regard 
to the true honour and dignity of the 
Public Bodies, than out of regard to 
that great object, the Encouragement 
of Literature, the means of accom- 
plishing which appear to have been 
so little understood. To nine out of 
ten, however, of unsophisticated minds 
it is now obvious that that end will be 
best accomplished by relieving the 
poor labourers in Literature, and the 
adventurers on literary property, from 
a demand which they with one voice 
declare te have had, and still to have, 
a most discouraging and oppressive 
operation upon them. 

Upon the authority of a Master of 
Arts in the University of Oxford, I 
presume | am at liberty to state, that 
the Convocation lately determined on 


Hardship and Injustice of taxing Literature. $27 


presenting 1000/. towards building 
Churches, 500/. to the National 
Schools, and 500/. to the Society for 
propagating the Gospel in foreign 
parts: making a total sum of 2000/. ; 
and that, when the ways and means by 
which the money should be raised to 
meet this expenditure were consider- 
ed, it was agreed to levy for the next 
three years an additional shilling per 
quarter from each of the 3785 Mem- 
bers of that University. 

Hence it appears, Mr. Urban, that 
the Convocation do possess and exer- 
cise a power to tax the Members of 
the University, and that a tax of one 
shilling per quarter from each mem- 
ber will raise upwards of 750/. per an- 
num. It will be admitted that a tax 
of one shilling per quarter is less than 
a penny per week in the proportion of 
48 to 52: and upon reference to the 
Report of the last Committee on 
Copy-right it will also appear, that 
less than 500/. per annum will answer 
every useful purpose in the supply of 
books; so that a contribution of a 

noy per week for this object will 
eave a considerable surplus. 

Adverting to these facts, I can- 
not but most respectfully, yet most 
seriously, recommend to the Univer- 
sities (presuming that they value their 
character for patriotism and public 
spirit at something more than a penn 
per week out of the pocket of eac 
member) tu adopt the mode of mode- 
rately taxing themselves for the sup- 
ply of their Libraries. 

For, unquestionably, Sir, it will and 
ought to be asked, whether, if the 
Members of the Universities are un- 
able to endure a tax amounting to 
less than a penny per week on each 
Member, for the support of their Li- 
braries, it can be supposed that the 
much smaller number of persons who 
are in the situation of Authors and 
Publishers of expensive and highly- 
embellished works, in small impres- 
sions, can possibly be supposed capa- 
ble of enduring the weight of the 
tax, taken at its lowest estimate, 
which the sacrifice of these eleven 
copies imposes? 

Should Parliament, however, in its 
wisdom, think proper to grant an aid 
equal to the exigency, this mode will 
possess the additional advantage, that 
the public benefit stated to arise from 
the support of these Libraries will be 
provided for by a public burden. But, 

should 





should this not be the case, I venture 
to hope that the Universities will see 
it to be their duty to abanden the 
claim, and that the Legislature will 
relieve Literature from the impost. 


Yours, &c. Tuomas FisHer. 
I 
Bromiley, Kent 
Mr. Unsan, March 26. : 


i the print givenin vol. LXXXVIII. 
partii. p.393, of the very ancient 
vaulting discovered to the Westward 
of the gothic crypt in St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, two of its arches are repre- 
sented as pointed, a character totally 
fatal to the idea of its high antiquity, 
were the delineation correct: but the 
fact is, that these arches are decidedly 
circular, and the whole building of a 
very peculiar construction. The cen- 
tres of these arches are turned with 
bricks and tiles, evidently ** Roman,” 
many of them being scored with wav- 
ing lines, as the bricks at the Roman 
villa near Biguor. The piers are built 
of Kentish rag-stone, the coigns are 
of squared masonry ; and a few feet to 
the North of these vestiges a wall has 
been discovered of surprizing strength 
and thickness, also formed of the rag- 
stone. These circumstances appear to 
authorize a conjecture that the build- 
ing is even of much higher antiquity 
than the foundation of a Church on 
the spot in the time of the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy, and I believe they will tend 
strongly to confirm some assertions of 
Sir Christopher Wren with respect to 
the site of the Roman Londinium. 
The words of the Conqueror’s charter 
would lead us to suppose that the wall 
in question was that of the city, they 
describing the Church of St. Martin as 
“Infra muros Londini site.” 
Every day is removing some portion 
of this interesting ruin; which if these 
hasty conclusions be correct should 
have been preserved to the Londoners 
as a proof of civic Antiquity, in the 
same manner as the “ Palais des 
Thermes” is to the Parisians, But 
here, alas! the Antiquary sees every 
hour but 
” disjectas moles avulsaque saxis 
Saxa.”’ 

If the hand of destruction should 
not make a too rapid progress, | may 
have an opportunity of collecting ma- 
terials to offer some better digested 
observations concerning these vene- 


rable relicks. A. J. K. 
Mr. 
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Madhin Dulwol, 
Mr. Urnsan, April 12. 
7 as you are in all that re- 
lates to the customs and usages 
of mankind, you will, I hope, pardon 
me for applying to you for informa- 
tion upon certain points which I can- 
not gain from any other source. 
You are of course aware that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury possesses, 
and sometimes exercises the right of 
conferring degrees, as Blackstone ex- 
presses it, “‘in prejudice of the two 
Universities.” Some of the highest 
dignitaries of our Church possess de- 
grees from His Grace. The Bishop 
of Chester (Dr. Gastrell) in the year 
1721, refused to institute a Mr. Pep- 
loe to the Wardenship of Manchester 
College, because the statutes requir- 
ed that the person to be so instituted 
should have the degree of B.D.; Mr. 
Peploe, already M.A. of Oxford, had 
received his degree of B. D. from Lam- 
beth, and not from one of the two 
Universities, the Bishop affecting to 
consider the Archbishop’s degree as 
not a sufficient qualification, arguing 
that the degree ought to be an Uni- 
versity degree: the Court of King’s 
Bench, however, confirmed the autho- 
rity of the Archbishop, and decided 
that his degree was sufficient. The 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
are possibly jealous of his Grace being 
possessed of this power, and he on his 
part is cautious in exercising it. The 
Archbishops grant degrees in Divinity, 
Law, and Physick ; and taking it for 
granted that he uses discretion in con- 
ferring them, it is well that a power 
should be vested somewhere of re- 
warding particular persons with titles 
of honour in their particular profes- 
sions, which persons could not gain 
them at the Universities of Oxford or 
Cambridge, without beginning anew 
as Under-graduates, and thus sacri- 
ficing uselessly a very considerable 
portion of their lives. If then Lam- 
beth degrees are considered as equal 
to those granted by either of the two 
Universities, as the distinguishing dress 
of different graduates in the different 
faculties varies in each University, 
what dress are the Lambeth gradu- 
ates entitled to wear? The dignita- 
ries of the Church, who possess Lam- 
beth degrees of D.D. wear the Doc- 
tor’s hood and gown. What is the 


proper dress of the graduates in the 
different faculties? 


laenorus. 
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66. A Classical Tour through Italy and This ancient Causeway is further il- 


Sicily ; tending to illustrate some Dis- 
tricts which have not been described by 
Mr, Eustace, in his Classical Tour. 
By Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Bart. 
4to. pp. 560. Mawman. 
J bps med the literary novelties 
of the present year, we have to 
announce a volume entitled « A Clas- 
sical Tour in Italy,’ by Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare, Bart., which, we under- 
stand, is compiled and selected (by 
permission of the Author) from four 
Volumes of his Recollections abroad, 
of which a few copies were privately 
printed for bis intimate friends and 
relations. An untimely fate having 
suddenly arrested the literary career 
of Mr. Eustace, it was suggested to 
the Author of this Volume that an 
useful addition might be made to the 
much-esteemed Work of Mr. Eustace, 
by supplying a Volume of entirely 
new matter, and a detailed account of 
the island of Sicily. 7 

After. a just compliment paid by a 
Dedication to the memory of Mr. 
Eustace, this Volume commences 
with the description of a district in 
Italy, which has very seldom been 
visited by English travellers, and 
scarcely ever even by natives. It 
alludes to the ancient Etruria, which 
may be deemed the parent of Rome, 
and a great promoter of the fine arts. 
If its very remote antiquity, before 
the foundation of the Imperial City, 
be considered, this region cannot fail 
to attract the attention of the scho- 
lar and the historian. The country 
appears to be thinly inhabited, and 
destitute of those accommodations 
which a traveller expects to find: 
but this want seems to have been 
supplied by letters of recommenda- 
tion, The Etrurian towns still fur- 
nish to the investigating eye many 
rude vestiges of ancient times, espe- 
cially at Volterra, Populonia, Ru- 
sella, &c. 

The next iter is highly interesting, 
being classically expianatory of the 
celebrated Appian Way from Rome 
to Beneventum ; describing its course, 
and the numerous antiquities and in- 
scriptions which accompany it.— 


Gent. Mac. April, 1819. 


Justrated by an explanation of the 
journey of Horace to Brundusium 
over the same line of road. 

Our Traveller next describes the 
picturesque islands of Capri and Is- 
chia, in the Bay of Naples; the for- 
mer of which was celebrated for the 
retreat of the Emperor Tiberius. 

He then conducts us in an inland 
direction towards the interior of the 
kingdom of Naples, to the Royal pa- 
lace at Caserta, Venafro, Cajazzo, 
Piedimonte, and Isernia; at which 
latter place, a very singular feast was 
held, till lately, during the time of 
the annual fair. 

The next iter affords a very inte- 
resting account of that tract of coun- 
try which was traversed by the Latin 
Way, between Rome and Capua. It 
describes many antique remains, a- 
mongst which are those at the cele- 
brated monastery of Monte Casino, 
Teano, Aquino, Ferentino, Anagni, 
&e. &e. 

From this district our Author visits 
a Convent of the rigid order of La 
Trappe at Casamare, and another of 
Carthusians at Trisulto, which is re- 
presented as highly picturesque ; also 
the Isola di Sora, the Arpinum of 
Cicero, and the beautiful scenery on 
the river Liris. 

Another iter conducts us into the 
unfrequented province of Abbruzzo, 
and gives a minute and classical de- 
tail of the Lake of Celano, the Za- 
cus Fucinus of antiquity, celebrated 
from some singular events which 
transpired on its banks during the 
reign of the Emperor Claudius. 

This Volume terminates with a 
minute description of the islands of 
Sicily, Malta, and Gozo, with sepa- 
rate itineraries of each district. 

On a review of this publication, 
we consider it as a most useful Sup- 
plement to the much-esteemed vo- 
lumes of Mr. Eustace; it fills up a 
gap io Italian history which would 
most probably have been done by 
himself, had not Fate put a final stop 
to his energetic intentions. It unites 
the personal observations of the scho- 
lar, the artist, and the antiquary ; 

and 
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and to those travellers who bear iu 
the “ mind's eye” the remembrance 
of past times, we trust that this Vo- 
lume will serve them as an useful 
guide and Cicerone. 


67. The Dessert, a Poem. To which is 
added, The Tea, with Notes, 8vo. 
Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy; and J. 
Hookham, jun. 


OF all the numerous Pleasures 
which poets have in these latter times 
so lavishly promised us, and many of 
which have produced much satisfac- 
tion to themselves as well as pain to 
their readers, three only have as yet 
been distinguished by the discernment 
of the Publick in such a way as to 
hecome lasting pleasures — we mean 
those of Imagination, Memory, and 
Hope. To these it appears that a 
fourth may now be added, the Plea- 
sures of the Table, having been so 
dexterously drawn, and elegantly ver- 
sified under the title of ** The Ban- 
quet,” in a poem we had the satisfac- 
tion to announce to our Readers in a 
former Number; and we have no 
doubt ils intrinsic worth will place 
it shortly on the same shelf with the 
others; indeed there is a command 
of language, a flow of diction, an 
easy unaffected humour, and a classic 
playfulness, which must make it 
highly acceptable to most readers, 
and which will prevent it from being 
tiresome to any. 

We are glad to find the opinion we 
expressed of this publication has been 
so fully established, by the approba- 
tion of those who possess the highest 
authority in matters of taste. —We 
presume there are few of our Readers 
who are wholly unacquainted with it 
themselves; and to those who are not, 
we are assured it will be no small re- 
commendation to the “ Dessert,”’ that 
it is from the same pen. 

As this assurance affords a strong 
guarantee of its merit, so may it ina 
great measure serve to preclude the 
vecessity of any further preliminary 
observations which we might other- 
wise be disposed to make, though we 
cannot help remarking generally, that 
this additional treat gives the Author 
an iocreased claim on the favour of 
the publick. We think, indeed, he 
evinces throughout a lively imagina- 
tion, a correct judgment, and a re- 
fined taste, and in more than one in- 
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stance, he will be found to be at ouce 
preceptor and example. 
*< Be not bound down by any rigid 
rules, [schools ; 
Practice must perfect you, and not the 
I recommend the painters’ study to you, 
The poco-meno, and the poco-pits.”” 


In the next paragraph to this, the 
delineation of the picture of inebria- 
tion, we are persuaded the Reader 
will forcibly perceive the justoess of 
this remark. 

The “ insanire cum ratione” is, 
perhaps, one of the most arduous 
efforts of the mind, requiring such an 
extraordinary combination of wild- 
ness of imagination, and accuracy of 
discrimination, as seem hardly com- 
patible. A sketch of that kind, 
therefore, may be looked upon asa 
sort of touch-stone of genius, either in 
the actor, the painter, or the poet. 


“Have you not mark’d when night has 

sleep outrun, [count one?” 

And drowsy steeples’ tongues can scarce 

The darkness of the subject does 

not exclude a luminous thought here, 

and the sense is prettily echoed by the 
sound. 


“ A sight the watchful Sun but seldom 

sees, [knees, 
Some boon companion on his bending 
With vacillating head, and tread unsure, 
Approach his dwelling, by the clair ob- 


secure. 
What! tho’ he grope with nervous tre- 
pidation, 
His feet betray’d by frequent titubation, 
Swiftly advancing with intemperate 
speed, 
Then stop irresolute, and then recede ; 
By secret impulse still, unknown, unfelt, 
He seeks the cabin where he lately dwelt, 
A thousand ways he has to find it out, 
His shortest way, the farthest way about, 
The wine that all his little reason stole, 
Awakes, more sure, the instinct in his 
soul, 
The jolly god protects his steps, ‘tis true, 
Nor ever counts how many or how few.” 

The whole picture is drawn with 
such strong and yet delicate touches, 
asto remind us of ove of Mathews’s 
most masterly performances, or Ho- 
garth’s Modern Midnight Conversa- 
tion. 

To come at this we have passed 
over several conspicuous passages, 
and must go back to insert one or 
two, especially that, when, @fter di- 
lating on the enervating effects of in- 
dolence, of luxury, and fastidious- 
Bess, 
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ness, he recommends a salutary, 
though, perhaps, in the opinion of 
those to whom it is directed, not a 
very palatable regimen. 


“ Thus the proud courser, for the race 
design’d, [fin’d ; 
Is to the mill track, by your trace con- 
For him the precious stream still runs to 
waste, 
The fruit he crushes, but can never taste. 
No, far from Grandeur and her proud 
abode, [road 
With early travellers, take the dreary 
That spares the marsh or banks, the 
pebdbly rill, 
Tunnels the rock, or tops the weary hill ; 
Thread the wild thicket, the rude waste 
explore, [score. 
With patient sole the grinding gravel 
On the cold ground your fainting limbs 
be stretch’d, [fetch’d ; 
From the stale pool your turbid drink be 
O’er trackless moors protract the hour 
of rest, [nest; 
Your inn at night the sheep-boy’s rugged 
Share his domestic wheys, his greasy cup, 
And on his stubborn crust demurely sup; 
On his rush bed caress unwilling Sleep, 
Or on the softer ground your vigils keep, 
But, when returning from the desert 
coasts, 
Delicious cates your copious table boasts, 
When the charm’d nostril the warm scent 
inhales, (gales; 
And nerve olfactory drinks the spicy 
When fragrant savours the parch’d 
tongue excite,— 
Complain no more of loss of appetite ; 
The useful lesson, too, perchance you gain, 
How much enjoyment owes to absent 
pain.” 


The beneficial effects of occasional 
exercise, amounting even to labour 
and hardship, and the power of con- 
trast in seasoning our enjoymests, is 
further exemplified in the narration 
of the day’s adventures of a conscript 
of the grande armée, casually intro- 


duced, to which we refer, as it is too _ 


long for insertion, and does not ad- 
mit of being curtailed. 

After this, the culinary acquire- 
ments of the great Frederick are 
=" noticed, and his elegant epistle 
o 


“ Monsieur Noel, 
The Maitre pride and pearl of his Hotel ; 
Odes are in kitchens not so much re- 

quir’d, {admir’d. 

But this by Potsdam sophs was much 

To cooks no more sage Monarchs tune 
their strings, 

race extinct of warrior-poet-kings.” 
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He then proceeds, 
“Now serve the gay dessert; —ne 
desert here ! 
But see a rich well- peopled plain appear. 
Lo! in this fine coagulated lymph, 
Which draws the eye of each admiring 
nymph, 
Tumultuous myriads rush upon the sight, 
A mighty nation, not a mouthful quite ; 
Perhaps, e’en now,—ah! desolating work, 
A conscript band may tremble in your 
fork, 
Your hasty knives, waste tracts and 
claims divide, [eide. 
Embattled hosts were struggling to de- 
Whole levies by your breath dispers’d 
and lost, ast. 
Larger than France or Christendom can 
Ob! ye who grind the injur’d nation’s 
faces, (maces. 
Look close, consult these terrible gri- 
Think of these things a little, if you 
please, [cheese.” 
Ye who carve empires, or who cut a 
The lines that relate to Bond- 
street— 
** Most where St. George his fascinating 
row (ther'd beau ;” 
Decks with ripe fruit, and many a wi- 
the description of the fragile trophies 
of the great— 
*‘ Which soon must fall in dust, again 
must lie, [teeth defy ?’’ 
What monument of art can Time’s sharp 
the service of glass, and the prisma- 
tic effect of its refracting powers — 
** What art to fashion turns the brittle 
block [rock, 
To graceful forms from the mishapen 
The convex cover, the tureen concave, 
And vase serener than the crystal wave ; 
The Omphaloptick stud—Cerulian cup! 
Where Jove from Ganymede might nec- 
tar sup ;"— 
have a force and brilliancy which 
seems to spring out of and yet scatter 
an interest and charm over subjects 
in themselves trifling and familiar, 
and yet without ever appearing to 
exhaust the flow of ideas and powers 
of invention. 
“ Yet, what this radiance that around 
us flies, 
To that celestial drop within that lies ; 
Edulcorate juice from every clustering 
vine [twine 
That climbs the sunny cliff, or loves to 
The fostering elm, from Teios’ placid 
side, {pride.”’ 
To where the Save inflates the Danube’s 
Songs, toasts, and conversation, are 
all mentioned in their turn with some 
pertinent remark, and the Poem con- 
cludes 
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cludes with a few short reflections, 
well timed, and elegantly expressed. 


** Fiction and Truth by turns the soul 
possess, 
And elevate by turns, by turns depress ; 
Excess and Temperance lay alternate 
claim, 
By different impulse, to promote her aim: 
Both to preserve ber in her course concur, 
The bridle one of health, and one the 
spur.” 

The last six lines remind us of the 
celebrated allegory of Prior, to which 
they are, perhaps, in no way inferior. 

The notes, like those to the Ban- 
quet, are interspersed with witty al- 
lusions and entertaining anecdote and 
occasional instructive quotations, that 
evince good judgment and general 
reading. The extract respecting 
Dieteticks will be agreeable to many 
readers, as comprising in a few pages 
the newly-adopted theory of the ali- 
mentary system. 

Vur limits do not permit us to give 
any further extracts at present, and 
we must defer our observations on 
the Tea, which is by no means the 
least engaging part of the Volume, 
till a further opportunity. 

The designs, which do great credit 
to the ingenuity of the fair Artist, 
are executed with great taste and 
spirit. 

On the whole, we think we shall be 
doing a service to the Publick, in re- 
commending so pleasing a work to 
general perusal. 


68. Junius with his Vizor up! or, the 
real Author of the Letters published 
under that Signature now for the first 
Time unveiled and revealed to the 
World, in Two Letters to my Cousin 
in the Country. From CEdipus Oro- 
noko, TJobacconist and Snuff-seller. 
8vo, pp. 54. Sherwood and Co. 


AS this learned Tobacconist ap- 
pears under feigned colours, we shail 
not attempt to discover the discoverer 
of Junius. But if our old friend 
George Hardinge had been still alive, 
we should, without hesitation, have 
ascribed this Pamphlet to the sportive 
author of ** The Essence of Malone.” 

Passing over the wit and the erudi- 
tion of the introductory portion of 
these Letters, we copy some of the 
most serious parts of it: 

** All the world knows, that, while 
Junius was yet living, or rather was 
alive in his correspondence ; and even 
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from the very moment when, swadente 
diabolo, he first made his hywna-spring 
upon all that was elevated in rank and 
character,—when he threw each parti- 
cular constituent of his Majesty’s Ad- 
ministration into a shudder that shot 
through the blood—all the world knows, 
that the question of authenticity has 
been intrenched in the deepest secresy, 
and that the lynx-eyed vigilance of his 
immediate adversaries, superadded to 
the coricentrated curiosity and saga- 
cious noses of the whole literary Repub- 
lick, has striven in vain to thread the 
tangled copse, and unearth the delin- 
quent. Ever since the immortal cors et 
erie after Mr. Alderman Whittington’s 
cat, there bas been no hunt that has re- 
quired or produced keener sportsmen. 
During the period in which the Letters 
were in a course of publication, it is 
scarcely in the power of language to 
convey an adequate conception of the 
intense and eager curiosity that was felt 
and cherished in regard to the Author 
of them. Sir William Draper, more 
especially, stung to the quick, and 
writhing with mental anguish, occa- 
sioned, not so much, perhaps, by the 
nettle-whip of his tyrant’s satire, and 
the knout that fell with such unrelent- 
ing severity on the back of the Manilla 
ransom, as from the discovery (after he 
himself had thrown down the glove of 
defiance) of his antagonist’s superior 
prowess in eloquence, in powers of argu- 
ment, and of Attic wit, would have 
gladly given half his fortune to have 
found out his hiding place, and to have 
fought him in another field, where 


* The air-drawn dagger, by which thou- 
sands bleed,’ 


might have been exchanged for more 
material weapons. But curiosity by no 
means died on the political and literary 
death of the satirist; neither was the 
inquisitorial spirit, with respect to the 
personal identity of Junius, buried in 
that tomb. Years and ages after he had 
ceased to inflict his burning lashes, and 
to peal his thunder in the ears of his 
quailing victims, the bunt was pursued. 
Without the respite of a twelvemonth’s 
duration, the halloo and gallant hark- 
away sprung up from every covert; and 
challenges upon false seents were made 
in such numbers that arithmetic at full 
speed could scarcely overtake them. 
Although the goal was never reached, 
yet the chace, for ever animated by the 
exhilarating thunder of the hounds, was, 
like the eloquence of the empirical ty- 
rant in his tub, 


* Ever ending—still beginning.’ 
A host of giants, in all the ‘native pa- 
noply 
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noply of their Typhan strength, headed 
by Chatham, Burke, and Dunning, and 
gradually tapering into such compara- 
tive pigmies as Hugh Boyd and Dr. Wil- 
mot, have successively been led by the 
misguided zeal of their respective parti- 
zans into the field of competition ; and 
they have entered it, just as Martial re- 
presents Cato to have entered the Ro- 
man Theatre—‘ ut exirent.’ Each such 
pretension bas vanished into thin air, 
and become the shadow of a shade—an 
empty whim, and a fanciful nothing: 

* Airy dreams 
Sat for the picture; and the Author’s 

hand 
Imparting substance to an empty shade 
Imposed a gay delirium for a truth.’ 
Cowper's Task, b. iv. 


To none of them, accordingly, has the 
decision of the Publick tossed the apple 
of glory; yet still the candidates are of 
Hydra growth, and (as my youngest 
son suggests in his pedantic way) are 
eater-cousins of Proserpine’s golden 
bough, of which the Mantuan tells us, 
that ‘uno avulso non deficit alter.’ 
Mr. Woodfall, in the Preliminary Essay 
of his large and elaborate edition of 
Junius, bas jumped cursorily over the 
whole field of controversy, and has run 
his sword through many heroes, who, 
up to the hour of that publication, bad 
maintained a sort of litigated claim to 
be considered, individually, the authors 
of bis Letters. but upon their funeral 
pile, he erects no edifice of his own. 
Diruit—I cannot add the word edificat. 
Never did a conclusion more truly incon- 
clusive proceed from any man in the 
armour of an accredited name; and at 
the close of his lame and most unsatis- 
factory survey, one is tempted to ex- 
claim with Demipho in the play, after 
the opinion of his three lawyers — Incer- 
tior sum multo, quam dudim. 

“Some time ago, too, those legiti- 
mate children of Procrustes—those scor- 
_pions in criticism—those ruffians with 
dark lanthorns which contain just light 
enough to shew them the way to mur- 
der other people, the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers, joined in full ery the mob of 
conjectures, aud lent a crutch to the 
posthumous claims of Leonidas Glover. 
But I laughed in my sleeve when I read 
their erring, though self-sufficient as- 
sumption ; and proudly hugged the con- 
viction to my heart, that by this act of 
generosity to a dead friend (for it is a 
cardinal article of their critical creed 
and oath never to praise the living) / 
they had added one more to the number 
of ingenious mistakes upon this prolific 
speculation, and crippled their own re- 
putation for sagacity by such ludicrous 
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pretension to be considered as the resur- 
rection-men of the deceased and eloquent 
satirist. No changes of the moon, how- 
ever, were ever more numerous or more 
inconstant than the vicissitudes of their 
faith. For, after the lapse of only two 
short years, this diadem of immortality 
was cast aside ; and discarding the pre- 
sumptions and probabilities by which 
their former problem was sustained, 
they come again into the arena, and 
put forth all their powers of special 
pleading (that Chinese shoe of the mind) 
and of sophistical argumentation, with 
the view of clothing the name of Sir 
Philip Francis with this shifting bonour, 
and of installing him upon that throne, 
from which, owing to tbe revolution in 
their own opinions, Glover was now com- 
pelled to abdicate. The veteran Knight 
startles with uoutterable surprise at the 
Jaurel crown so officiously provided for 
his temples— 


* Miraturque novas frondes et non sua 
poma—’ Virc. Geers. 


but goes to his grave, I fear, without 
possessing magnanimity enough to make 
a formal abjuration of all right of pro- 
prietorship in these blue ribands of Iite- 
rature. Who may be the next eléve or 
candidate for those ribands—who is 
next to be introduced to the gaze and 
astonishment of the community, and to 
have this amaranth of glory forcibly 
bound upon his brow by these Gentle- 
men Ushers of the North, I pretend not 
to determine—having no claim to the 
gift of second sight, which, I am told, 
is their exclusive monopoly.” 


At length the secret is out, and we 
are gravely informed that the author 
of Junius’s Letters was “ Sver the 
Comedian, more familiarly known 
by the name of * Dicky Gossrr.” 


69. The Wrongs of Children; or, a Prac- 
tical Vindication ef Children from the 
Injustice done them in early Nurture 
and Education; addressed to Parents, 
Tutors, Guardians, and Masters; and 
to Legistators and Governors; setting 

Sorth the source of much Human Misery, 
and pointing out the remedy in a Series 
of Essays on Education, to be published 
periodically, By the Rev. Andrew 
Bell, D.D. LLD. FASS. F.RS,. 
£E.D, Master of Sherburn Hospital, 
Durham; Canon Residentiary of He- 
reford, §c.§c. 8vo,pp.16. Rivingtons. 





This little publication is the First 
(being a Prospectus of the Plao) of an 
intended Series of cheap Tracts, the 
profits of which are destined to “ the 
establishment of a Grammar School + 

an 
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and we cannot but add, in the words 
of the venerable Author, 

‘It is impossible to contemplate, 
without a presentiment of exultation, 
the glorious career which this country 
may be expected to run if she be 
just to herself, and to the discovery 
which may be said to be all her own, 
having been made in a British institu- 
tion in our foreign Dominions; and be- 
cause to her, first of the European na- 
tions, was presented this engine, more 
powerful than has ever yet been wielded 
by the moralist or divine, by the states- 
man or politician, by the Sovereign or 
Legislature.” 


70. A Sermon preached in the Parish 

Church of St.George the Martyr, Queen 

Square, Feb. 21, 1819, for the benefit 

of the Fever Institution : containing an 

Account of its Nature, Origin, and 

Progress. To which are added: 1. 

Rules to be observed in the Apartments 

of Persons infected with Contagious 
_ Fever ; and 2. The Process of Fumi- 

gation, for the purpose of preventing 

Contagion. By the Rev.Jobn Hewlett, 

B.D. Morning Preacher at the Found- 

ling Hospital, &c. @vo, pp. 28. Ri- 

vingtons. 

From Psalm xli. 1, this elegant 
Preacher gives an appropriate and 
pathetic Discourse in behalf of a most 
excellent Institution. 

“* About the beginning of the present 
century, the distressing condition of the 
Poor, when afflicted with fever, and liv- 
ing in small, crowded, and unwholesome 
apartments, was seen and deplored by a 
few distinguished members of the medi- 
cal profession, whose assiduity and skill, 
1 am happy to say, are often exceeded 
only by their humanity and their zeal to 
do good. When wretched patients, dur- 
ing the prevalence of an alarming epide- 
mic, thronged to the Dispensaries for 
relief, it was evident to the physicians 
who presided over those useful establish- 
ments, that medicine could never be at- 
tended with any lasting, or beneficial 
effect, to poor creatures that were in- 
fected with fever, so long as they were 
obliged to return to the region of conta- 
gion ; to lie down on the bed of poverty, 
wretchedness, and disease, without pro- 
per food or clothing, and without the 
means of procuring any of the necessary 
comforts, which their state of extreme 
suffering and distress required. Thus, 
it vften happened, that the father of a 
numerous family, after affording them 
some faint hopes of recovery, perhaps, 
relapsed again and again, and then, af- 
ter languishing for a short time in sense- 
less misery, died ; leaving his wife and 
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children nothing but his poverty, and 
the sad inheritance of his disease, which 
has been known, in many instances, to 
carry the majority of them also to the 
grave.” 

The judicious treatment of the Pa- 
tients, and the incalculable benefits 
resulting from this Institution to all 
ranks of Society, are briefly, but per- 
spicuously displayed by Mr. Hewlett. 


71. Loyal and Patriotic Letters, with 
Nautic and other Effusions. By a 
Sailor. 8vo. pp.91. Stodart. 

In these well intentioned Letters of 
a real Patriot we meet with ao old 
Correspondent ; whom, though we 
know him not, we much respect. 
[For a specimen of his Prose, we refer 
to our vol. LX XIII. p.522. And two 
of his Poems will be found ia vol. 
LXXI. p. 1028, signed Nauticus; and 
LXXIIIL. p. 668, signed J. K.] 

The Letters here reprinted were 
communicated at various periods from 
1803 to 1818 to the Sun, the Times, 
the Naval Chronicle, and other re- 
spectable publications. And the Au- 
thor modestly observes that 


*‘ They were written at their respective 
dates, as the occasions to which they re- 
late gave rise, and published as noted ; 
—they were written with the best inten- 
tions, and are now collected and re- 
published, rather with a view to gratify 
private friendship, than to meet the eye 
of public criticism. The greatest conso- 
lation to their author, under either 
ordeal, is, that he never knowingly wrote 
a line likely to give pain to any human 
being (his country’s public enemies ex- 
cepted,) nor did he ever wantonly prosti- 
tute his pen to praise the unworthy. 
Loyalty to his King, love for his country, 
and ardent admiration of the British 
Navy, in which the better part of his 
life has been passed, have been the lead- 
ing characteristics of his life ; and be most 
fervently prays that they may continue in- 
mates of his bosom till its termination.” 

We copy one short Poem, “ on 
recovering a Lady’s mislaid Brooch.” 
*€ Go, happy Pin, that bosom fair secure 

’Gainst every ill thro’ life’s delusive 

maze ; 
Be it thy lot, with reason, to endure 

The fond, endearing, but bewitching 

gaze. 
Envied the spot that gives thy wand’ring 
rest ; [magic power, 

O guard thy point with more than 
Lest idly sportive, on that snowy breast, 

You wound each heart, companion of 

an hour.”’ 
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7%. The Priory of Birkenhead; a Tale 
of the Fourteenth Century. By Thomas 
Whitby. 12mo, pp. 152. Souter. 
Local Poems, descriptive of exist- 

ing scenery, or recalling to imagina- 
tion the features of the past, are gene- 
rally pleasing; and the present Poem, 
which is “ with diffidence submitted 
to the perusal of an indulgent pub- 
lick,” is thus introduced : 


"© The hand of Time still labours to de- 
stroy, [of joy : 
Nor spares the couch of care, nor throne 
The fane of virtue, and the dome of shame, 
In prostrate ruins magnify his name. 
Could pious worth the victor’s rage re- 
strain, [the plain : 
Those massive fragments had not strew’d 
Still might the weary stranger, thither led, 
Rest in the Priory of Birkenhead : 
The Prior still might soothe the pangs of 
woe, [pleasures flow. 
And teach mankind from whence true 
Such thoughts arose when, near fam'd 
Mersey’s strand, 
I gain’d those ruins on the rising land; 
Where aged trees their rugged branches 
wave {grave ; 
O’er many a long forgotten father’s 
And lull with sullen murmurs birds ob- 
scene, 
That seek repose amid the ivy green, 
Which crowns each point, through ev’ry 
crevice steals, (conceals 
And, from exploring sight, too much 
Of what remains,—a ruin vast, and rude 
As Mersey’s rock, which bounds that 
solitude.” 

“The Priory of Birkenhead was found- 
ed by Haman Massie, third Baron of 
Dunhan, A. D. 1190, for Monks of the 
Benedictine order. At the dissolution of 
Monasteries, its revenues, according to 
Dugdale, were valued at 90/. 13s. per 
annum : and were then granted to Ralph 
Worsely. Its situation is extremely 
pleasant, being an elevated piece of land 
on the Cheshire shore of the river Mersey, 
nearly opposite to the flourishing sea- 
port town of Liverpool. 

“* Of that venerable pile enough still 


remains to gratify the exploring anti- | 


quary; the situation and surrounding 
Scenery will afford true delight to the 
more ardent admirers of wild and ani- 
mated nature.” 


73. Treasures of Thought, from De 
Staél Holstein. To which is prefixed, 
Cursory Remarks upon her Writings, 
and a Monody on her Death. By the 
Author of Affection's Gift, &e. 12mo, 
pp- 157. Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 
The compilation of this little vo- 

lume was suggested by the perusal of 
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the “ Cursory Remarks,” which ap- 
peared in the Times Paper, July 19, 
1817. 


** These remarks, probably in conse- 
quence of their decided and imposing 
tone, were quickly copied into many 
other journals; but they are surely cal- 
culated to give a false impression of 
those Writings they profess to analyze, 
and are certainly destitute of the can- 
dour which ought ever to guide the pen 
of criticism. ‘ 

“ The writer appears to have had but 
a very vague and imperfect idea of the 
feeling heart and virtuous entbusiasm of 
Madame de Stael, when he says ‘ he is 
not sure if her moral system will bear 
the light.” And perhaps, with propriety, 
might be applied to him the observation 
of De Stael herself—* These are the per- 
sons who conceive nothing, who excuse 
nvthing that is involuntary; they have 
made a human heart according to their 
own will, in order to judge it at their 
leisure.’ 

** The compiler of the following pas- 
sages thinks she may safely appeal to 
every individual possessed of feeling, 
taste, and judgment, to decide whether 
they do not possess a powerful tendency 
to elevate those feelings, to purify that 
taste, to invigorate that judgment ; nor 
can she envy the apathy of those who 
can rise from the mental feast unsatisfied.” 


The volume, though small, contains 
about 140 different subjects; of which 
a few of the shortest shall be selected. 


Stupy. 

“ Those only who fill their lives with 
good actions can dispense with study, 
the ignorance of idle men proves their 
dryness of soul, as well as their frivolity 
of understanding. 

MENTAL SUPERIORITY. 

**]t is a mistaken notion to dread the 
superiority of the understanding and of 
the soul; this saperiority is highly moral, 
for the more comprehensive is the human 
mind, the more indulgent it is; and the 
more profound are the feelings of the 
heart, the greater is its benevolence. 

Se_r Reproacu. 

‘Where is the man who knows no 
topic of self accusation? Where the in- 
dividual who can look back upon bis 
past life, without experiencing a pang 
of remorse, a single emotion of regret ? 
He alone is a stranger to the agitations 
of a scrupulous mind, who has never 
commenced the task of self-examination, 
never sojourned in the solitude of his 
conscience, 

ConSCIENCE, 

The voice of conscience is so de- 
licate, that it is easy to stifle it ; but it 

is 
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isso clear that it is impossible to mis- 
take it. 
Naturat Scenery. 

“ Often, at the view of a fine coun- 
try, we are tempted to believe that its 
only object is to excite in man exalted 
and spotless sentiments. I know not 
what connection it is which exists be- 
tween the heavens and the price of the 
human heart ; between the moon, that 
reposes upon the mountain, and the 
calm of conscience ; but these objects 
hold a beautiful language to man ; and 
were we capable of wholly yielding to 
the agitation which they cause, this 
abandonment would be good for the 
soul. When at eve, in the boundary of 
the landscape, the heaven appears to re- 
cline so closely on the earth, imagina- 
tion pictures, beyond the horizon, an 
asylum of hope, a native land of love, 
and nature seems silently to repeat that 
man is immortal.” 


74. The Family Shakespeare ; in ten Vo- 
lumes. In which nothing is added to 
the original Text ; but those words and 
expressions are omitted which cannot 
with propriety be read aloud in a Fa- 
mily. By Thomas Bowdler, Esq. 
FR.S. & S.A. Longman & Co, 


THE merits of this truly valuable 
work cannot be better elucidated than 
by the foliowing quotation from the 
preface of Mr. Bowdler: 


* It certainly is my wish, and it has 
been my study, to exclude from this 
publication whatever is unfit to be read 
aloud by a gentleman to a company of 
ladies. { can hardly imagine a more 
pleasing occupation for a winter's even- 
ing, in the country, than for a father to 
read one of Shakespeare’s Plays to his 
family circle; my object is to enable him 
to doso without incurring the danger of 
falling unawares among words and ex- 
pressions which are of such a nature as 
to raise a blush on the cheek of mo- 
desty, or render it necessary for the rea- 
der to pause and examine the sequel be- 
fore he proceeds in the entertainment of 
the evening; but though many erasures 
have for this purpose been made in the 
writings of Shakespeare in the present 
edition, the reader may be assured, that 
not a single line, nor even the half of a 
line, has in any one instance been added 
to the original text.’ 


To this assurance on the part of 
Mr. Bowdler, we have only to add, 
that we know not whether most to 
admire the propriety of his plan, or 
the unexceptionable manner in which 
it has been executed. 
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75. Emigration : a Poem, in imitation of 
the third Satire of Juvenal. 8vo. pp. 
31. Hone. 

A POETICAL and political Philip- 
pic against the vices and follies of 
our country, to demonstrate that 
**a man of talent and virtue may ad- 
duce moral reasons for quitting the 
land of his birth, which are probably 
as weighty as the pecuniary.” 

“Far from the land, we love and we 

despise, [wrong, he flies; 

Stung with contempt, and fired with 

On Freedom’s clime his slighted worth 

bestows, [flows.” 

In tranquil vales, where calm Ohiv 


76. Childe Harold in the Shades. An in- 
JSernal Romaunt. 8vo. pp. 80. Hookham. 

OF this severe satire some judg- 
ment may be formed from the follow- 
ing extract of its ** Argument :” 

** The noble shade commenceth his 
recital of the Childe’s infernal Pilgrim- 
age, by informing his readers how little 
he regardeth them or their opinions. 
He affirmeth that his mind continueth a 
prey to the same morbid dispositions as 
in life. He proceedeth to describe the 
various scenes he hath beheld jn the 
lower regions, and beginneth by depict- 
ing the Furies. He then digresseth, and 
giveth the reader an impartial character 
of his companion, the Pilgrim. He re- 
turneth to his subject, and relateth that 
he met, first, the shades of those bards 
who in these degenerate days have dis- 
covered some claim to praise, and then 
of those whom infernal justice hath for 
their bad verses condemned to a suitable 
punishment. Among the latter he noteth 
his friends H—nt and C—le—ge. He 
seeth the pains inflicted on the race 
ycleped Dandies, as also on gluttons, 
and on those who have betrayed the 
liberties of their country. He foretelleth 
the approaching liberation of the vic- 
tims of the latter. He bveholdeth the 
condition after death of hypocrites, false 
friends, venal criticks, and others. He 
also vieweth the shades of Dr. Johnson 
and Dan Chaucer.” 

Here we should stop to transcribe 
the Poet’s caricature resemblance of 
the great moralist; but, however just 
some parts of the character may be, 
it is on the whole too rudely drawn. 

The father of English Poetry is 
more kindly treated : 

** In antique vest array’d stands Chaucer 
there, {throng ; 


Telling quaint stories to a listening 
Maid, widow, wife, old, young, ill-fa- 
vour’d, fair, 


Cruel 
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Cruel and yielding, in his motley song 

Together flow’d : unpolish’d, rough, but 
strong, 

And full of fire the merry notes he us’d ; 

Rightly to him our earliest bays belong, 

Though much by modern copyists abus’d, 

Who imitate the faults the age in him 
excus’d,” 


The modern Poets are under no 
great obligation to this Author for 
the concise delineation of their cha- 
racter. For example, 

* Came S—th—y first: none better 
knows than he [behold 
The power of gold; ’twas offer’d, and 
The furious Democrat wrote loyally. 
Se—tt follow’d next, too hastily enroll’d 
By changeling praise with him, the Bard 
of old, {war ; 
Who sung of knights and ladies, love and 
Slow C—bbe, and modest C—mp—ll 
next unfold [far, 
To view the opening ranks; and brighter 
If chaster were his lay, Hibernia’s even- 
ing star.” 

*€ Should any doubt arise as to the de- 
mise of the luminaries mentioned in this 
stanza, it is to be understood that the 
Author has killed them by poetical li- 
cence, a privilege of which he intends 
to avail himself when and where he 
pleases.” 


An insignificant ms of modern 


Fribbles is thus very humourously 

described : 

* To eat, to drink, to sleep, to wake, to 
rise, [way 


Daily, oh Bond-street! on thy paved 
(When unforbid by duns or threat’ning 
skies) [play, 
To shine ; to talk, but not to think ; to 
To dance, to run in debt—but not to 
pay ; {hair— 
And more than all, to dress—to curl the 
Arrange the neck with skill—the tight- 
en’d stay (these were 
To lace to form: most sapient race! 
The fruits of an existence, life’s import- 
ant care !’’ 


77. Marriage, a Novel. In 3 vols, 12mo, 
Murray. 

FROM the nature of this Work, 
we should be strongly inclined to 
ascribe it to a French Pen: it is, how- 
ever, given to the Publick without a 
Name; and yet, upon the yhole, we 
see no reason why it should be dis- 
claimed ;—as, notwithstanding some 
gross improprieties, we might almost 
say absurdilies, there is much humour- 
ous delineation of character. Per- 
sons and manners are touched upon 

Gent. Mac, April, 1819. 
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with no unskilful hand; and, would 
our limits admit, we could adduce 
many instances of originality and ge- 
nius.—We must confess ourselves to 
have been entertained by the perusal 
of the Work; and amused by the 
puerilities of good Aunt Grizzy, as 
well as by the polished flippancy of 
the high-toned Lady Emily. 


78. Sermons upon the following Sub- 
jects; viz. the unrivalled Excellency 
of the Sacred Scriptures, the Divine 
Influences of the Holy Spirit; the 
Glorious Resurrection of our Lord 
Jesus Christ; the true Nature, Qua- 
lity, and Importance of the Human 
Soul; the Necessity and Benefit of 
the Sacramental Supper; the Latter- 
day Glory; or the blessed and supe- 
rior state of the Church on Earth; 
and the Life of the World to Come. 
By the Rev. G. Nicholson, late Per- 
petual Curate of Little Budworth, 
Cheshire. 8vo. paged in single Ser- 
mons. Seeley. 

Plain pious effusions in what is ge- 
nerally styled the Evangelical form. 


79. The Spirit of the Gospel; or the 
Four Evangelists elucidated, by expla- 
natory Observations, historical Refer- 
ences, and miscellaneous Illustrations. 
By the Rev. William Stephen Gilly, 
M.A. Rector of North Fambridge, 
Essex. Law and Whittaker, 8vo. 
pp. 459. 

THIS Work contains always in- 
structive, and sometimes very gratify- 
ing information, upon points of not 
only common, but abstruse character. 
It is a pleasing book; and will be of 
great use to Clergymen who are de- 
sirous of making the several com- 
ments the basis of sermons, As the 
Author in his Preface mentions that no 
comments on the Scriptures are acces- 
sible under a great expence, we beg to 
suggest Mr. Fosbrooke’s abridgment 
of Whitby, as supplying the desidera- 
tum of which he complains. 


80. A Review of Scripture, in Testimony 
of the Truth of the Second Advent; 
the First Resurrection, and the Millen- 
nium; with an Appendix, containing 
Extracts from Mr, Joseph Eyre’s Ob- 
servations on the Prophecies relating 
to the Restoration of the Jews. Bya 
Layman, 8vo. pp. 194. Longman & Co. 
WE have perused many works on 

the Millenium, and we have only, in 

con- 
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consideration of the good intentions 
of the Authors, to make one grand 
objection, their disregard of the prin- 
ciples adopted by the Holy Spirit in 
the formation of the scriptural vo- 
lume. The Bible differs from other 
books, in being written entirely upon 
infallible foreknowledge, so far as it is 
historical, not didactic. What seems 
to usa mere link of narrative, is ab- 
solute prophecy. It is impossible to 
say that the details of the voyage of 
St. Paul are, or can be, prophetic; 
but it does appear, that any part of 
their actions, which has a bearing of 
interest or concern with their mission, 
is never indifferent. This is shown 
remarkably in an instance *, where 
peccability, even in the opinion of St. 
Paul himself, was to be imputed to 
him, yet the Holy Spirit in an appa- 
rent angry exclamation pronounced the 
future lot of the High Priest. Christ, 
in every word he speaks, either teaches 
or prophesies. We have another pos- 
tulatum to mention, viz. that miracles 
with Providence are matters of attes- 
tation, not of conduct or general ac- 
tion; and therefore, that Scripture, 
in speaking of the future, does not 
necessarily mean such future to ensue 
by miraculous power. We have made 
these remarks from serious alarms, 
implying no less than fear, of the 
utter extinction of all correct Theo- 
logy asascience. We have seen Re- 
views (as they are denominated) where 
a distinction has been made between 
an evangelical God and the God of 
Nature, though St. Paul positively 
affirms, that the son of God, Jesus 
Christ, was the actual creator of the 
world t ; and it has ever been the doc- 
trine concerning the Holy Trinity, 
that the Father wills, and the two 
other blessed persons order and exe- 
cute. We have seen other books, 
which convert the stars into hells, as 
if the Universe was composed of a 
series of jails, and the attributes of 
the Almighty were not, in respect to 
man, paternal. We know and feel 
to our sorrow, that National piety 
cannot be sufficiently impressive while 
the people are, in the mass, ignorant: 
and we also know, that Hobbyism 
swallows much, and pardons all, upon 





* Acts xxiii.3. See Fosbrooke’s Whitby, 
p. 57. 


+ Hebrews i, 3, 4, 5, Fosbrooke, 132. 
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the electioneering principle, “ the 
more votes the better ;” but the con- 
sequences are serious. Society lapses 
again into superstition; and the people 
are divided into knaves and dupes. 
We beg to state an important fact. 
When God created man in his own 
image, no commentator supposes that 
the allusion respects person, only that 
be endowed man with reason. Chris- 
tianity, so far as concerns the conduct 
of man in this world, is only high 
reason acting in alliance with science 
and civilization. Christianity all along 
reprobates Idolatry, because only co- 
existent with barbarism. Through a 
pretended identity of the words un- 
derstanding and explaining, we are 
daily led into the most mischievous 
error. We say mischievous, because 
the errors of Pseudo-divinity is found- 
ed on the best-written and most athe- 
istical book ever known, the famous 
“ Systéme de la Nature.” Though 
private interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, denounced by the Holy Spirit, 
occasioned the fraud of the Popes, 
and sanctioned the debauchery of 
Henry VIII. ; yet even Cranmer and 
others, in order to promote the re- 
formation, did evil, that good might 
come, in conniving at Henry’sdivorce; 
aod as they succeeded temporarily, by 
a disregard of Scripture, so in the 
next reigo they perished by a perver- 
sion of it. We care not how supersti- 
tious we may be called, but we enter- 
tain the most aweful ideas of playing 
tricks with the word of God. De- 
spised as we may be, we should feel 
solemn awe, at giving explanations 
unwarranted by authority; and it is 
at least certain that there are ‘per- 
sons, well-meaning persons, in this 
kingdom, who exhibit themselves to 
well-informed aud principled Divines 
in a character equally disgraceful, 
though not so extravagant, as that of 
Johanna Southcote. Upon all popu- 
lar and important subjects, where 
there is a general interest, empiricism 
becomes of course epidemic; but it 
is necessary to inform all propagators 
of the religious small-pox, that phi- 
losophe:¢ will never be the advocates 
of nonsense, or the enemies of scien- 
tific illumination. They know that 
the methods reprobated are the grand 
supports and causes of Infidel publica- 
tions; and they think with Petrarch, 
that ignorant devotion is not to be 
com- 
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compared with enlightened piety. But 
alas! when they see even Newton at- 
tempted to be shouldered from his 
throne unphilosophically, by a mere 
petitio-principii, they can only fold 
their arms and say, “ the ae of a 
mountebank is the vehicle of popu- 
larity.” 

We have been led into these remarks 
from existing circumstances, not from 
disrespect to this Author, who appears 
to be a sincere Christian and most 
respectable man. He writes ina plain 
unaffected style of meekness and piety, 
and the book convtains much curious 
matter. We, however, differ from 
him on the subject of the Millenium, 
so far as he supposes the resurrection 
of the Saints, and the renovation of 
the earth to its paradisiacal state to be 
matters of literal interpretation. When 
St. Paul says, that “eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, what God hath pre- 
pared for them that love him;” when 
he owns himself unable to describe 
Paradise; and that the language spo- 
ken was unutterable; when St. Johan 
himself adds, that it does not yet ap- 
pear what we shall be, and that “no 
man hath seen, or can see God.” [See 
Powers, Principles, the Vis or Entity 
of Universal Being!] We conceive 
the book of Revelations to contain 
descriptions Loo terrestrial to be other- 
wise than figurative. At least, ana- 
logies to the volcanic fissures, &c. 
used in the antient oracles, may be 
found in the lightnings and voices of 
the throne; the palms and white 
robes evidently assimilate the tri- 
umphal insignia in the games, &c, : 
the sphinxes of Egypt resemble the 
winged beasts; and the gorgeous tho- 
lus of the Mogul and Indian Princes, 
of which we have seen fine delinea- 
tions, might supply the throne itself. 
Furthermore, that the book of Reve- 
lations is not intended to give a fac 
simile description of Heaven is evi- 
dent, from the sea of glass mingled 
with fire being the actual appear- 
ance of the sea under Patmos [see 
Clarke’s Travels, 111. 244, ed. 8vo.] ; 
and from the prostration of the El- 
ders being the usual ceremony of Eas- 
tern Courts. We think, therefore, 
that the Apocalypse is merely prophe- 
tically figurative. We do not believe 
that Angels fiddle round the throne; 
but that sound and every other sensa- 
tion, or perception, or power, will act 
by conferred auto-agency; that the 
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apotheosis of the blessed will consist 
in assimilated feelings to Deity, and 
that the beatific presence will be visi- 
ble in a manner which blasphemy 
only would attempt to delineate. Un- 
der all these impressions, at least 
pious, we presume to opine, and 
opine only, that the earthly Millen- 
nium nelle a highly moral, refined, 
aud enlightened state of this globe ; 
that the advent of Christ here alluded 
to means universal Christianity by the 
reformation of Popery, and the fall 
of Mahometanism and Heathenism; 
that the restoration of the Jews (of 
which intimation is given in a subse- 
quent Review), is a probable result of 
Russian power; that the resurrec- 
tion of the Saints to live upon earth 
implies a renovation of Christian Pro- 
fessors, like those of the primitive 
Church; and that the amelioration of 
the earth may simply mean superior 
cultivation of the fertile soil of the 
East, now rendered impracticable by 
Turkish tyranny. All these events 
we believe that increasing population 
and science will enforce in the natural 
course of things; and we are further 
induced to think so, because the com- 
ing of Christ does not mean necessa- 
rily a personal visitation: for he tells 
the Jews that they shall see him com- 
ing in the clouds of Heaven, at the 
destruction of Jerusalem; whereas the 
figure there implies only an act of 
his Providence, and demonstration of 
his divine power. A second terres- 
trial residence after natural decease, 
we think, cannot by any meaus be 
literally understood, because it seems 
to us to put St. John at utter variance 
with the rest of Scripture. 

We have gone thus far, because we 
believe, that nothing better supports 
the authority of Scripture, than exhi- 
bition of its consistency with Provi- 
dence in the course of events. Credi- 
bility is a necessary support of autho- 
rity ; and it is a depreciation of divine 
wisdom to suppose that it subverts its 
own laws by miracles, where its power 
is supreme. 


81. Three Letters to the Hebrew Nation ; 
by the Author of the Christian, a Poem, 
12mo. pp. 120. Whitmore. 


THESE Letters are intended to 
accelerate the conversion of the Jews, 
by laying before them the respective 
prophecies concerning Christ, as the 

Messiah, 
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Messiah, and their own Nation, ac- 
companied with luminous explana- 
tions. The other matter is general 
and persuasory. 

Among the quoted matter are some 
curious articles : 

“It is said, in a Roman Catholic 
Catechism, which was printed at Dub- 
lin in 1782; Q. How many are the 
¢ommandments of the Church? A, Six. 
Q. Say the six commandments of the 
Church? A. 1. To hear mass on Sundays 
and Holydays. 2. To fast and abstain on 
the days commanded,” &c, p. 61. 

In p. 79, in explication of the text 
in the Revelations “* Mystery, Baby- 
lon, the mother of Harlots,” it is noted 
from Dr. Kennicott, &c. that the 
word Mysicrium used to be written 
on the Pope’s Mitre, until the Re- 
formers took uotice of it. 

In p. 101 we are told, that the 
abolition of the Mahometan power is 
to be subsequent to the Papal: that, 
p- 112, many of the ten tribes are to 
be found among the American Indians 
(a fact not now first communicated) ; 
and lastly, that the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, by a recent Ukase, has invited a 
settlement of converted Jews in his 
Nation, by handsome rewards and pri- 
vileges. We know how numerous 
the Jews are in Poland ; and the ulti- 
mate removal of them to their origi- 
nal habitation, as foretold in Scrip- 
ture, seems more likely to ensue in 
this direction, than any other. Thus, 
as is not unusual, the Prophecy may 
produce the accomplishment. 


82. The Freedom of England in contra- 
distinction to Pitticism; addressed to 
the Freeholders of the County of Lin- 
coln in particular, and to the Free- 
holders and Electors throughout Eng- 
land, Ireland, Wales, and Scotland, in 
general. By Ex. Second Edition, 
Stamford, printed for the Author, by 
John Drakard, #@vo. pp. 144. 

“ WHAT a pity it is, that lying isa 
sin; it is so useful in business;” once 
said a mean tradesman. It is equally 
so in electionecring. 

The object of political science is 
(if we use an Hybernian mode of 
speaking) to prevent evil by pre-act- 
ing remedies. We do not know whe- 
ther we are coining a word, but it ex- 
presses our meaning. We do not see 
what unavoidable connexion there is, 
between the coach and the coachman 
(circumstances excepted), nor, of 
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course, between the Minister and the 
Constitution; yet they are never se- 
parated in political discussion. In 
this work, as is usual, the same union 
ensues; but numerous passengers, 
who travelled the road: in a bad sea- 
son, were well satisfied with both 
driver and vehicle; and, if they had 
to pay somewhat mofe fare because 
the roads were difficult, they knew? 
that the coachman was a disinterested 
fellow, expected no more than ‘his 
usual compliment, only put on an 
additional pair of leaders when cir- 
cumstances required it, and never 
overturned thém. 

It matters not whether Mr. Pitt, or 
any other person, was Minister. He 
must have acted in the same manner. 
England, from its foreign trade, re- 
quires not only absolute command of 
the seas, but, if possible, a preponder- 
ating voice on the Continent. Our 
great Commanders (and we derive our 
opinion from a titled Admiral) fore- 
saw, that, if France should be able to 
command the whole Continental line 
of coast, and bias its population, it 
would not only in a short time, if 
England did not prevent it by antici- 
pation, subdue our Navy by numbers; 
but also pour myriads upon our de- 
fenceless shores. When Edward III. 
projected the conquest of France, the 
war was unpopular, because, in the 
event of success, England would have 
been deserted. No reasonable person 
doubts, but that, under the invasion 
plan of Buonaparte, the fleet and ma- 
bufactures of England would have 
been conveyed to France; the country 
be reduced to a fishing island, and the 
inhabitants be oppressed with a 
French garrison of immense amount. 
Through having both a Navy and 
Army to maintaiu, England is bur- 
dened with a double expence ; but for 
the wise purpose of keeping the ene- 
my from any part of our territories, 
foreign and domestic. It was the 
misfortune of Mr. Pitt that he could 
not employ British soldiers instead of 
British money. The impediment lay 
not with him, but the Militia Institu- 
tion, which, at the commencement of 
a war, obstructs the supply of the Re- 
gular army, by anticipating the most 
effective part of the population, and 
detaining them at home, at an ex- 
pence, when the enemy is employed, 
ulterly useless; because, in reason, 
every species of force should be dis- 
posable 
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posable according to circumstances. 
We think with Lord Nelson, and 
other high authorities, that a co-ope- 
rating English army has been much 
wanted in time of war; and that to 
bear down upon the Enemy at once 
with the utmost possible means, saves 
much by abridging the duration of 
the contest. By the army the last 
eampaign was reduced to four days. 
In short, no fact is better understood, 
than that the plans adopted by Mr. 
Pitt, and continued by his successors, 
prevented England from becoming a 
Province of France; and that to com- 
plain of the cost, with respect to the 
Mivister, is to load with reproaches 
the physician who has eflected a 
perfect cure of a patient in extreme 
danger. 

We are next, of course, brought to 
the hackneyed topicks of corruption 
and Parliamentary Reform. The Go- 
vernment certainly does not owe its 
support to the base cause imputed, 
but to the strong interest which per- 
sons of property oaturally take in ils 
preservation. As to Parliamentary 
Reform, it would, according to expe- 
riences, only augment the expence of 
Elections, by enlarging the number of 
voters, and throwing still more influ- 
ence into the hands of the rich; and 
shert Parliaments would increase the 
evil, for they only could afford the 
often-recurring expence. Laws, how- 
ever, would be made to prevent this. 
Yes: aud they would be nugatory in 
the outset. No power upon earth 
can deprive property of influence, but 
military despotism; and in this has 
faction, from Cesar to Buonaparte, 
ever terminated. It is absurd to 
think that Government, in a rich 
Nation, where of course individuals 
have much power, can be self-subsist- 
ent and permanent, by discarding 
their views and interests, and reduc- 
ing it to a mere counting-house af- 
fair of desks and clerks. An esta- 
blished old Government has not only 
to manage the public business, but to 
preserve the rights and privileges of 
various orders of society. If it be 
deprived of influence, parties arise 
against it.in all directions, and at 
length coalesce. The experiment was 
attempted under the Commonwealth 
after the death of Cromwell, but it 
proved vain. The Nobility were dis- 
honoured, the Clergy and Gentry 
plundered, the army and commercial 
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persons neglected. The theoretical 
Government, having the affection of 
those only who composed it, and no 
strength when it was attacked, was 
overthrown without resistance, be- 
cause it made no provision for men’s 
interests. 

As to the Work before us, we think 
this Mr. Ex (what does he mean, 
Executioner ?) to have ability, to be 
a nervous manly writer, but to have 
produced this book under the influ- 
ence of election wine. He abounds 
in vulgarism, even despises grammar, 
and writes his book, as if he was 
merely trundling a wheelbarrow. His 
work, full of raving invective, is a 
kennel after a shower, 

*“* Where stinking sprats, foul ordure, 

guts, and blood, 
Dead cats, and turnip-tops, come tum- 
bling down the flood.” 

Whatever is sacred and venerable, and 
useful, from the Regent to the Editor 
of the Courier, is collected as rotten 
fire-wood, to make a bonfire in ho- 
nour of the Member for Westminster. 
But men of temper and reason could 
inform this unjust Author, that the 
Ultra-Whigs, by alarming men of 
rank and property, occasion an in- 
crease of the power which, in their 
opinion, requires diminution; that 
the Army knows a Republick to be in 
the habits of sacrificing it when no 
longer wanted, and to hold out no 
prospects of rank and promotion, like 
a Monarchy ; and that peaceable citi- 
zens disregard mob-orators, whose 
harangues terminate in broken win- 
dows and riots. We regret the length 
to which we have been obliged to 
extend this article; but does not 
the treatment of the gallant Captain 
Maxwell shew that the English cha- 
racter is, through the basest efforts, 
undergoing a sensible degradation? 
and is not integrity and loyal patriot- 
ism bound to cry out against so griev- 
ous an evil? 


83. .4 Speech on the Propriety of Revis- 
ing the Criminal Laws ; delivered Dec. 
10, 1818, before the Corporation of the 
City of London, By Samuel Favell. 
8vo. pp. 72. Conder. 

IT is highly creditable to the Cor- 
poration of London, a deliberative 
body next in consequence to the Great 
Council of the Nation, that there are 
to be found among its Members many 
who possess sterling scnse, and strong 

powers 
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powers of oratory; and among these 
Mr. Favell is not the least distin- 
guished. 

The Speech now under considera- 
tion, arose out of a requisition to the 
Lord Mayor, that he would 

“ call a Special Court for the purpose 
of considering the propriety of petition- 
ing Parliament to revise the Criminal 
Code, in which numerous petty offences 
are visited with the same punishment as 
the most atrocious murders ; as, minor 
offenders being seldom executed accord- 
ing to law, crimes have been thereby in- 
creased rather than diminished; and 
praying that a more rigorous system of 
prison-discipline may be adopted, where- 
by capital punishment may be mitigated, 
and criminals reformed.” 

The Speech is long, and animated ; 
embracing a variety of topicks, bene- 
volent, legal, and historical ; and it is 
thus concluded : 

** As to the Petition which I shall pro- 
pose, should the resolutions I am about 
to submit be approved, I cannot but 
hope, my Lord Mayor, that the prayer of 
that Petition will be honoured with the 
approbation of even the highest legal 
authority, I mean the Lord Chancellor. 
His Lordship, when opposing one of Sir 
Samuel Romilly’s bills, is reported to 
have said, ‘‘it would be better that, in- 
stead of attempts from year to year to 
amend some individual law, there should 
be a proposal to revise the whole Crimi- 
nal Code.”’ Such is the object of the Re- 
solutions which [ shall now propose ; 
and which, I trust, are too general to 
be met by the usual objections to reform. 
On the contrary, I am confident that 
this Court will not be satisfied without 
bringing this great subject before the 
Legislature as peculiarly deserving the 
most solemn and the early attention of 
a new Parliament.” 

The Resolutions and Petition re- 
ceived the approbation of the Court ; 
and are printed in an Appendix to 
the Speech ; with an “ Address from 
the Grand Jury of Middlesex,” and an 
interesting Letter on the subject ad- 
dressed to Mr. Favell from an inti- 
mate friend, “ after an acquaintance 
of nearly 30 years, and an association 
to promote what in their ‘judgments 
were objects of public utility.” 


84. An Address to the Magistrates and 
People of Great Britain, on the Punish- 
ments of Transportation and Imprison- 
ment: shewimg an effectual, safe, and 
advantageous Remedy for the crowded 
State of our Prisons. To which its 


added, an easy and practicable Plan for 
providing for the Poor and Destitute, 
in a way beneficial to themselves and 
the Country, and thereby leading to the 
Reduction of the Poors’ Rates. 
Britannicus. 8vo. pp. 64. Sherwood 
and Co. 


THIS Writer, though he modestly 
apologizes for deficiency of style, 
and perhaps some confusion of ar- 
rangement, has thrown out some hints 
deserving attention. He would pro- 
vide for the poor by encouraging emi- 
gration, not to the desolate wastes of 
1ostile countries, but to our own 
already established Colonies. 

“ There is not any Nation in Eu- 
rope,”’ he observes, “ in possession of 
three such healthy and extensive Colo- 
nies as this ccuntry: viz. New South 
Wales, Canada, and the Cape of Good 
Hope, each of them wanting nothing 
but a large population to make them 
great and flourishing.” 

** All wise Nations,” he adds, “ that 
occupy limited countries as we do, have 
found it expedient to adopt plans to 
carry off the exuberance of their popu- 
lation. Germany and Switzerland have 
permitted such of their countrymen as 
thought proper, to fight for those Na- 
tions which paid them best. Italy has 
sent out her excess of population, as 
priests, dancers, singers, painters, and 
other artizans; France as servants, 
teachers, and, Jatterly, as soldiers; and 
England, Spain, and Portugal, in plant- 
ing Colonies, and raising Nations.” 


85. A Letier te an English Mobleman 
[Lord Holland], respectfully submitted 
to the serious Consideration of both 
Houses of Parliament, containing an 
Analysis of the British Constitution, 
and a Review of the Catholic Question, 
as it relates to lreland in particular, 
and as it stands connected in its con- 
sequences with the Happiness and Se- 
curity of Society in other Countries. 
By Liberator. 8vo. pp. 316. Seeley. 
WE have ever considered the ad- 

vocates of Catholic Emancipation, in 

the extent desired, to act much in the 
same way as a person who should re- 
commend a friend who had insured 
his house, to wilhdraw his policy, be- 
cause fire could not possibly happen, 
though the structure and situation of 
his dwelling remained the same. The 
writer of this book, who adopts the 
style and manner of Junius, without 
his gall, seems to admit the truth of 
the introductory remark above made; 
for he says (p. 56) that the cee | 
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of the Catholicks, unconditionally 
granted, requires the Constitution to 
be new-modeled! The subject is too 
hackneyed for us to entertain any de- 
sire to dilate upon it. They who wish 
for more information may consult this 
sound and powerful writer; but we 
conceive his argument just quoted to 
be a knock-down blow. Take too 
a clause in the Oath of a Catholick 
Bishop, “* Heretics, schismatics, and 
rebels to our holy father and his suc- 
cessors, I shall resist and persecute 
to my power.” Here then is the mix- 
ture into a Protestant Constitution of 
an ingredient which would effect a 
chemical decomposition of the whole, 
for it admits no allegiance to any Ma- 
gistrate or person not acknowledging 
the 4 of the Pope. We sin- 
cerely believe that the King, io his 
hesitation on the subject, had James 
Il. in his contemplation; and also, 
that were the Papists to be again ac- 
tive in the same way, under the sup- 
port of the Throne, similar results 
would ensue. 

People in the 19th century are too 
wise for such trash as forms Popery. 


86. Observations introductory to a Work 
on English Etymology. By John 
Thomson, M.A.S. and late Private 
Secretary to the Marquis of Hastings, 
Governor-general of India. 8vo. pp. 
52. Murray. 

ETYMOLOGY we have mostly 
considered to resemble the testimony 
of a man who has turned King’s evi- 
dence, i.e. to be entitled to credit, or 
not, according to its collateral sup- 
port. Nothing, however, in our opi- 
nion has been yet done in the proper 
manner towards conferring upon Ety- 
mology the rank claimed for it by 
Mr. Thomson. We think that we 
ought first to get at the original 
language of all mankind, i.e. form 
a Polyglott of similar words, signi- 
fying the same thing in every lan- 
guage; such for instance, as is the 
word sack, with only a change of 
termination. We shall thus discover 
easily what is universal, and what 
is national; then we may proceed to 
similar words in two, three, or more 
languages of the same import, till 
we come to those which are peculiar 
to one nation only. The result from 
the first process will be, that we get 
at things which have been of univer- 
sal existence; the second, of certair 
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nations only; the third, of a single 
country. Thus History, Archeology, 
and Philology, would be most im- 
portantly aided. As to Alphabets, 
founded on inflections of the voice, 
we do not see how they could ori- 
ginate before the Gamut was invent- 
ed, and it is certain that the musical 
notation of the Greeks consisted of 
the letters of their Alphabet *; nor 
do we think, with Mr. Thomson (p- 
52) that they were used as numerals 
before they were adapted to vocal 
sounds. On the contrary, we think, 
that they were first used as musical 
notes, and then from convenience in 
writing, transferred to speech. As to 
the antiquity of the forms of letters, 
the most square and angular appear 
to be the oldest, because straight lines 
were the most convenient for mark- 
ing stone or papyrus; and round let- 
ters to have been derived from the 
reed, pen, and parchment, because 
thus greater expedition and ease were 
attained. We have not quoted ancient 
History, because we think that no de- 
pendence is to be placed upon it in an 
affair of so great distance. 

It is evident that such a work as 
that proposed by Mr. Thomson (for 
which he shows ample qnalifications) 
must be a work of high Historical 
utility, and we cordially wish him suc- 
cess. But we beg, with respect, to of- 
fer one suggestion. The common me- 
thod of printing Etymological books 
like this specimen, in one continuous 
text, confuses and tires the Reader. 
We do not presume to point out the 
best plan; but something like a 
Polyglott, or Tabular form, in our 
judgment, appears indispensable in all 
the matter not inferential. 


87. Practical Researches on the Na- 
ture, Cure, and Prevention of Gout, in 
all its open and concealed forms ; with 
a Critical Examination of some cele- 
brated Remedies and Modes of Treat- 
ment employed in this Disease. By 
James Johnson, Esg. Surgeon to H. 
R. H. the Duke of Clarence, &c, 8ve. 
pp. 105. Highley and Son. 

BEING ourselves subject to the 
Gout, we are of course able to speak 
feelingly upon the topick, though not 
con amore, for we believe that no 
Moneas could persuade a Goutee, 

** Forsan et hee olim meminisse ju- 

vabit.” 


* ** Burney’s Music, i. p, 12,” 
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In short, the Gout reduces our poor 
earthly habitations to the character 
of haunted houses. We are always 
in terror of the Spectre’s grim ap- 
pearance. 

This Author limits himself to com- 
pressing a vast quantity of useful and 
valuable information on the subject; 
and we can only say, that we know 
his Treatise to be highly valuable, 
and a book, which every person sub- 
ject to the disease ought, for his own 
sake, to possess. 

We have no desire, however, of ex- 
hibiting our acquaintance with Gout, 
though in the possession of a valuable 
MS. on the subject. We prefer offer- 
ing some hints, in our opinion, highly 
improveable. 

It has been frequently affirmed, that 
there are only two specifics in Medicine 
—Bark and Mercury. We do not give 
this affirmation, as a scientific dog- 
ma, but venture to propose two more 
specifics, not unnoticed by our Au- 
thor, though too slightly perhaps 
from his compendious and cautious 
manner of writing; we mean, Warm- 
bathing and Friction. Of the mighty 
efficacy of the former, we refer the 
Reader to Dr. Clarke’s Travels in 
Russia: and of the latter we beg to 
mention a case, introduced by con- 
versation upon Dr. Balfour’s treat- 
ment of Gout. A Gentleman from 
India stated, that he had once a fall 
from his horse, which produced a 
severe inflammation of the hip. His 
Hindoo servant observed, that, if per- 
mitted, he would soon relieve his mas- 
ter from pain. The Gentleman, being 
himself of the Medical profession, 
finding his method harmless, allowed 
him to make the experiment. The 
Hindoo commenced by tappivg the 
part aflected very softly, and then 
proceeded gradually to brisk friction 
and compression. This he continued 
for half an hour; and the gentle- 
man declared, that, had it not beea 
for this process, he should probably 
have been lame, aud in pain, for two 
or three weeks. 

Gout, in most cases, we believe to 
arise from not taking the quantum 
of exercise required by the constitu- 
tion: and therefore removal of the 
cause in time may prevent the effect: 
this we mention, because it is a com- 
mon desideratum in medical books, 
not to distinguish respectively the 
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treatment of incipient and confirmed 
disease. 

Our Author says, p. 81, “* We have 
seen Gouty patients, who, in the midst 
of their cries and groans, have jumped 
from their beds on the receipt of some 
striking intelligence, as though there 
was nothing the matter with them.” 
Of this we can specify a remarkable 
anecdote within our knowledge. : A 
gentleman was confined to his bed 
by Gout in the severest form. A 
letter was brought to him. He open- 
ed it, glanced his eye to the bottom 
of the third page, and instantly jump- 
ed from his bed, leaping and dancing 
about the room with all the activity 
of full health. The letter contained 
his Attorney's bill; and the magical 
specific which produced this sudden 
change, was the simple view of the 
sum total, fifteen hundred pounds. 
For some time it was circulated, as 
a nostrum, that a Lawyer’s bill would 
cure the Gout; and that even the lat- 
ter, insensible and regardless of giv- 
ing pain as he is, had yet feeling suf- 
ficient to depart, when John Doe and 
Richard Roe presented themselves to 
take his place in tormenting. 


88. A Journey from India to England, 
through Persia, Georgia, Russia, and 
Prussia, in the year 1817, by Lieut.- 
colonel Johnson, 1818. Longman & Co, 


WE consider this volume as an use- 
ful and agreeable acquisition to our 
knowledge of Oriental countries. 
Without baving that internal ac- 
quaintance with Persia which is only 
to be obiained by long residence and 
familiar domestication, Col. John- 
son discovers, with great acuteness 
of remark, an accurate knowledge of 
Oriental customs, and a correct con- 
ception of the Oriental character. In 
his travels through Persia he followed 
Mr. Morier’s steps, and in general ap- 
pears to coincide with the opinions of 
that judicious and intelligent obser- 
ver, anticipating with intuitive saga- 
city the result of lime and experience. 
We advert in particular to the identi- 
cal impression received by these en- 
lightened Travellers, respecting the 
conformity of existing Oriental cus- 
toms with those of the Patriarchal 
ages as described in the Sacred Writ- 
ings, of the authenticity of which this 
extraordinary fact offers a new and 
important illustration. In his route 
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from Bushere to Hieraz, Col. John- 
son visited the celebrated ruins of 
Krapour, where it was reserved for 
him to prove that the tradition 
which has long prevailed, respecting 
the colossal statue supposed to be 

reserved in a cave, seated in an almost 
inaccessible acclivity of the rock, was 
something better than a chimera of 
the imagination; since, after incredi- 
ble difficulty and toil, he actually pe- 
netrated to the cavernous chamber, 
and having refreshed himself with tea, 
took on the spot a drawing of the 
gigantic figure. Col. Johnson was in- 
troduced to the King, and his accom- 
plished son, Abbas Mirza, who has 
taught his troops the use of European 
artillery. Col. Johoson gives many 
curious and important details respect- 
ing the present state of Persia, which, 
with many great and unexhausted re- 
sources, is evident!y verging on ruin, 
from the corruption of the people, 
and the imbecility of the Government. 
Passing the boundary of Persia, Col. 
Johnson proceeded to the capital of 
Georgia, where be was courteously 
entertained by the Russian Comman- 
dant General Kutusof. The conduct 
of the Russians towards the British 
appears to have been uniformly the 
same, and is equally honourable to 
both Nations. it must not, however, 
be forgotten, that Count Platof sur- 
passed all the heroes, both of antient 
and modern times, in kindness. and 
munificence. After leaving his hos- 
pitable mansion, Col. Johnson pro- 
ceeded rapidly through Prussia, of 
which he gives a brief but satisfac- 
tory description. 

We closed his volume with senti- 
ments of esteem and respect for the 
Author, confirmed by a conviction not 
always inspired by Oriental travellers, 
that he describes nothing which he 
has not seen, and affirms always that 
which he really thinks and sincerely 
believes. 


89. On the Punishment of Deathinthe case 
of Forgery ; its Injustice and Impolicy 
demonstrated. By Charles Bowdler, 
Esq. 2d Edit, 8vo. pp. 59. Hamilton. 
THERE is no surer indication of 

the barbarous or civilized state of a 

country, than the form of its punish- 

ments; because ferocity is always a 

concomitant of barbarism. The vul- 

gar beat their wives, and they are 
Gent. Mac, April, 1819. 
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prone to blows. We conceive all this 
to originate in passion, which, among 
superior ranks, must be restrained, 
from the indispensable considerations 
of character and respectability. 

The sanguinary punishments of this 
nation originated in the dark ages, 
when military principles predomi- 
nated. With respect to the pro- 
priety of their application in many 
forms of delinquency, we perfectly 
agree with the publick. They are 
unnecessary: and therefore, as Mr. 
Bowdler excellently observes, in re- 
ference to such a subject as Juris- 
prudence, are not just, but tyranoous. 
We do not think, that all punishment 
can be made (what in theory seems 
right) a means of reform ; for there 
are many whom nothing can alter. 
There are wild beasts, whom no treat- 
ment can domesticate, or allow to be 
even free from restraint. We there- 
fore think, that all punishment should 
have a bearing upon privation of the 
indulgences sought by the illicit ac- 
tion. For instance, a thief is a per- 
son who values idleness, and pleasures 
which he cannot honestly procure. 
He is generally a debauchee in low 
life. His desires extend to society 
of vicivus habits, liquor, and mean 
luxury. Hard labour, solitude, and 
penitentiary diet, are the direct con- 
traries of his pleasures, and therefore 
galling. If he be a ruffian (for a ruf- 
fian feels pain and nothing else), 
whipping may be necessary; but we 
shall not decide upon particulars: we 
shall only say, that in the Army and 
Navy even strict order is admirably 
preserved, with scarcely an execution. 
The secret is simple; it is only Bee- 
caria’s plan: the punishment is cer- 
tain, severe in operation, but tender 
in consequences. As to expatriation, 
we believe, that it would be better 
to endow veterans with wastes in the 
Colonies, and as they have no capital 
to afford payment for labour, allow 
them a convict or two a-piece, after 
he has sustained a year's penitentiary 
imprisonment ; with liberty of a 
dozen lashes to the master, in case 
such convict behaved ill. We pay 
no regard to false philanthropy. Ifa 
gee a man of honour, gets 

runk every day for three years, 
Providence will kill him, as unwor- 
thy to enjoy life; and in the same 
manner, prostitution destroys females. 

Rogues 
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Rogues are persons who expect un- 
justifiable pleasures, selfish gratifica- 
tions, at the expence of others; and 
why we are not to act towards them 
vpon the same principles as Provi- 
dence, we know not. Providence 
punishes even innocent folly most se- 
verely, but we must not say too much 
upon that subject. Reason, except 
among men of business, is an infidel 
principle; whereas, if that be the 
case, it is the giftof God. The truth 
is, that it is intended for our wise con- 
duct in this life, Revelation for that 
of preparation for another; in other 
words, Revelation is the chart of the 
voyage, Reason the helm of the ship. 
In short, neglect of Reason is a crime, 
in the system of Providence. Pru- 
dence produces, says Goldsmith, more 
happiness than even virtue. We do 
not want human hobbyism, the cant 
of religion, ignorant and unable peo- 
ple, sheltering parasitically their von- 
sense under encyclopedizing the Bi- 
ble, but choose to adopt the maxim 
of its glorious Founder, “ the wisdom 
of the serpent,” &c. 

As to the punishment of death in 
reference to forgery, the object of 
Mr. Bowdler’s truly valuable Essay, 
we agree with him, that lawyers are 
fettered by precedent. Their reason- 
ing is never theoretical, and, in the 
main, they are right; but they are 
warped from pa through steer- 
ing under a particular compass, the 
Law of England, mixed up, as it is, 
with feudal barbarism. To the su- 
perior prevalence of the crime, we 
pay no attevtion. The beat of a 
rogue lies simply where exercise of 
his profession is most convenient. 
Through the tax upon horse-hire, aud 
the blunderbuss of the mail-guard, 
highway robbery is extinct; and the 
chance of success, under the foot-pad 
system, is trifling. The issue of Pa- 
per Money opened a new door; and 
thither accordingly villains resorted, 
in preference. Although we know, 
that the sufferings of numerous la- 
bouring poor are far greater than 
those of rogues, and do not feel those 
qualms of false philanthropy about 
the fate of the latter, which many 
do, because we know that God re- 
jects them as reprobates; still we sce 
no capital punishments in Scripture, 
as Mr. Bowdler observes, except for 
eases of blood; and if the punish- 
ment’ be such for Forgery, we say 
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downright, that it is the fault of the 
Legislature, for not enacting that no 
sums of money beyond a certain 
amount, should be paid upon a first 
application, without ua reference di- 
rect from the payer to his agent, upon 
advice of the cluim. It is a simple 
thing, but manifest. When a man 
marries his daughter, or settles his 
son, he does no business without 
knowing the principals. Bills for a 
certain amount should be drawn so 
many days after sight, and the drawer 
understand that the time requested 
was required for reference. Diffi- 
culty would ensue in business? by no 
means. Word was left at the count- 
ing-house to whom checks or bills 
were issued. Bonds were forged by 
Dodd: no answer till the principal 
was consulted. Bank notes are forg- 
ed. The paper ought not to be ca- 
pable of manufacture without a most 
intricate process; for engraving may 
be done by one man, and a secret can- 
not be kept among many. Follow 
similar rules, and Forgery may be re- 
duced to hard labour and penitentiary 
diet. As Adam Smith says, in rela- 
tion to smuggling, if you throw out 
temptations to crime, crime will en- 
sue. We believe that ignorance, ex- 
cessive population, error and folly, 
are the sole supports of Vice; and 
we know, that, if the City of London 
consisted of Scotchmen and York- 
shiremen (allowing depth and expe- 
rience to Cockneys, to which honour- 
able fraternity we ourselves belong), 
they would look to removal of the 
cause, before they expected success 
from acting upon the thing. 

We have supported, to the best of 
our power, Mr. Bowdler’s pamphlet, 
from extraneous reasoning. We have 
therefore only to say, that his Book 
is masterly; the work of a man of 
fine education and first principles. 


90. Select Portions of the New Version 
of the Psalms, adapted to a choice Col- 
lection of Psalm Tunes for the Use of 
the Parish Church of St. John, Hamp- 
stead, Middlesex, and Parish Churches 
in general. By R.A. Firth. With 
an Appendix, containing Hymns by 
Addison, Merrick, Sandys, Dryden, 
Se. 8vo. pp. 112 of Letter-press, and 49 
engraved Psalm and Hymn Tunes. 
THIS handsome Volume is iatre- 

duced by an Address from Dr. Samuel 

White, the respectable Minister of 

Hampstead, 
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Hampstead, to his Parishioners, ex- 
horting them to a reverent use of 
Psalmody. 

In this Collection the simplest Tunes 
have been judiciously preferred, as it 
appears to have been the primary ob- 
ject of the Editor to promote con- 
GREGATIONAL SINGING. 

*‘I have good authority (says Mr. F.) 
for considering this as a necessary part 
of Divine Worship; it is quite as much 
the duty of each individual to join in 
acts of praise, as it is in those of prayer.” 

This desirable object, we think, is 
likely to be forwarded by the present 
useful Compilation. 

A judicious selection of Psalms from 
the New Version, with a few speci- 
mens from the Old, are here adapted 
to the most favourite Tunes now 
used in our Churches. Three dif- 
ferent Selections of words are gene- 
rally adapted to each Psalm Tune, 
one of which is placed opposite to the 
tune, and the other two on the reverse 
of the page and leaf. This is a new 
arrangement, and may possibly be 
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found useful, as it saves the trouble 
of referring to words of the same 
metre, dispersed in various parts of 
the Volume. 

In the arrangement of the Tunes, 
we think the Editor has been success- 
ful, in preserving the simplicity of 
the anlient Psalm Tunes, while the 
elegance of a more modern accom- 
paniment has been engrafted on them. 

The thorough bass appears to be 
carefully figured, and so constructed, 
as to express some additional harmo- 
nies, not contained in the chords. 
This, we believe, is new; the usual 
method being to make the thorough 
bass and the chords answer to each 
in every particular. Whereas, in the 
present Work, a simple chord is some- 
times given, while the more complex 
harmony, or leading modulation, is 
suggested in the thorough bass. 

The Hymns (among which are some 
for all the principal Fasts and Festi- 
vals) are very carefully selected, and 
are well adapted for the use of schools 
and private families. 


ene. - coe 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Camsrivce, March 26.—It appears by 
the University Calendar for the present 
year, that the total number of Members of 
this University, whose names are on the 
boards, is S698, being 254 more than the 
preceding year, and an increase of 1576 
since 1804. when the number was 2122. 

Oxrorp, March 27.—The Syrian Abp. of 
Jerusalem, lately arrived iv this country 
from Rome, has visited our University this 
week, for the purpose of examining the 
Arabic translations of the Bible, in the 
Bodleian Library.—The Archbishop's ob- 
ject in visiting England is to solicit such 
assistance from British Christians as shall 
enable him to establish a printing-press on 
Mount Lebanon, for the purpose of print- 
ing the Scriptures and other religious books, 
for the benefit of the Christians of Syria 
and the Holy Land. His applications at 
Rome and Paris have been unavailing ; 
but British Christians are seldom appealed 
to in vain—a subscription has been already 
commenced, The Archbishop is of the 
ancient Syrian Church, and ranks imme- 
diate.y after thé Patriarch of Antioch. 
He is in union with the Latin Church, 

Nearly ready for Publication : 

Faith without Works as dead as Works 
without Faith; a Sermon preached in the 
Octagon chapel at Bath, on Sunday the 
7th of March, 1819 By Tuomas Lewis 
O’Berrne. D. D. Bishop of Meath. 

A candid Reply to a Pamphlet entitled 
** The Dissenter’s Reasons for separating 


from the Church of England,” in a Letter 
to Joun Girt, D. D. the Editor. By the 
Rev. Spencer Cossotp, A. M. late Fellow 
of Gonvil’e and Caius College, Cam- 
bridge. 

The first part of the second volume of 
Mr. Dattaway’s History of Western Sus- 
sex. It will contain the Rape of Arundel, 
with very numerous plans, views, and an- 
tiquities, by the Artists before engaged. 
The History of the Rape of Bramber will 
speedily follow ; and the whole promises 
early completion, according to the plan 
originally intended by its late noble patron 
Charles Duke of Norfolk. Several plates, 
and an additament to the first volume, 
will be given gratis to the purchasers, 

The First Number of -a Continuation to 
Ricuarpson's Copies of Rare Granger Por- 
traits, including some to Nostz’s Supple- 
ment. Each Number to contain four Por- 
traits, 8vo and 4to. 

A Letter to the Author of “ Junius with 
his vizor up!” with a vindication of the 
character of Professor Porson from the 
strictures contained in that work. By a 
Cambridge Graduate. 

Letters from Dr. Gregory, of Edinburgh, 
in defence of his Essays, philosophical and 
literary, with replies. By the Rev. Arex- 
ANDER Cromate, LL. D. 

A new volume of Rivixcton’s Annual 
Register, being the volume for the Year 
1808, which will be speedily followed by 
another volume of the former series. 

An 
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An improved edition to the Elementary 
Introduction to Mineralogy; by W. Putt. 
LIPs. 

The tenth and concluding volume of 
Donovan's British Birds, 

The celebrated “* Index Botanicus sis- 
tens omnes Fungorum Species in Pearsonii 
Synopsi methodica contentas,” &c. one 
small volume, 12mo0. Revised by a Rota- 
nical Gentleman. 

A General History of Musick, from the 
earliest times to the present; comprising 
the lives of eminent composers and musi- 
eal writers. By Dr. Bussy- 

The Translation of Paradise Lost into 
Welsh, in the same metre as the original, 
by W. Owen Pucue. 

Preparing for Publication : 

Statistical Account, or Parochial Sur- 
vey of Ireland, by W. Suaw Mason, esq. 

Reliquiz Statisticee de Hibernia ; con- 
sisting of Ext:acts from Documents relat- 
ing to the Government and State of Ire- 
land, and of Tables of Civil and Military 
Establishments, &c. during the reign of 
Charles I., forming a Supplement to ** The 
Anatomy of Ireland, by Sir William Petty, 
1672.” 

Excursions through Ireland, to be com- 
prised in eight volumes, containing 400 
engravings. 

A Geographical and Statistical Descrip- 
tion of Scotland. By James P ayrair, 
D. D. F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 

France as it is; not Lady Morgan’s 
France. By Mr. Prayrair, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Kenilworth illustrated ; or the History 
of the Castle, Priory, and Church of Ke- 
nilworth, 1 vol. 4to, illustrated with en- 
ravings. 

Biographical [lustrations of the County 
of Worcester, written from original com- 
munications, &c,by Mr. CHamsers, author 
of the Histories of Malvera and Worces- 
ter. 

A Journey to Persia in the Suite of the 
Imperial Russian Embassy in the year 
1817. By M. pe Korzesve. 

A new Edition, corrected and enlarged, 
of Dr. Gray's work on the Connexion be- 
tween the Sacred Writings and the Litera- 
ture of Jewish and Heathen Authors. 

The Rev. Mr. Notan’s Polyglott Gram- 
mar, in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, 
Syriack, French, Italian, Spanish, Ger- 
man, and modern Grevk. The Freach, 
Italian, Latin, and Greek languages are 
completed. 

A new edition, corrected throughout, of 
Grey's Memoria Technica; to which is 
addled, Dr. Louies’ table of Mnemonics, 
in 1 vol. 12mo. 

Popular Observations on the Diseases 
incident to Literary and Sedentary Persons, 
with hints for their prevention and cure ; by 
W. Avyore Pearkes, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 


Literary Intelligence, 
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A Complete Dictionary of Astrology, 
wherein every Term belonging to the 
Science will be minutely and correctly 
explained, and the various Systems of 
the most approved Authors collected and 
accurately defined. 

Plante Varvicenses Selectz, a Guide 
to the Habitats of remarkable Plants, na- 
tives of the County of Warwick, by W.G. 
Perry, of the Museum, Leamington Spa, 

Sunday School and other Anecdotes, 
Catechetical Exercises, &c. by Gro. Rus- 
SELL, dedicated by permission to His Royal 
a the Duke of Sussex, K. G. &c. 

vol. 

A volume of Poems, under the patro- 
nage of his Grace the Duke of Wellington 
and Marshal Beresford, founded on the 
events of the War of the Peninsula, writ- 
ten during its progress and after its con- 
clusion by the wife of an Officer who 
served in its campaigns. 

The Vestread, or the Opera, a mock 
epic poem in five Cantos, with illustrative 
annotations and engravings. By the Au- 
thor of “ ‘The Banquet,” ** The Dessert,” 
&e. &e. 

The Priory of Birkenhead, a Tale of the 
14th Century. By Tuomas Wuitsy, 
12mo. 


Royal Medical Society of Copenhagen. 
This Institution, which has existed more 
than 40 years (under royal patronage), 
appears to be coeval with, and similar to, 
those established at London, Edinburgh, 
Paris, and otber populous cities. The So- 
ciety is composed ofthree classes: honorary, 
ordinary, and corresponding members. Se- 
veralvolumes of their transactions have been 
published (in Latin) under different titles ; 
but their last, which has just made its ap- 
pearance, being the 5th of a new series, 
is entitled “ Acta nova Regie Societatis 
Havniensis,” and has been postponed for 16 
years. In the preface to this volume, the 
Society have assigned many cogent rea- 
sons for this delay. Twenty-six papers, 
on various medical subjects form this 
collection; many of them display a consi- 
derable degree of research: from the in- 
dustry and accuracy with which the de- 
scriptions of the diseases, mode of treat- 
ment, and dissections, are detailed, they 
will tend greatly to elucidate the object of 
their enquiries, On this account it is 
hoped medical readers wil! not feel them- 
selves altogether disappointed ; as the 
veteran will be confirmed in what he 
may already know: while the junior stu- 
dent may acquire that which he has not 
yet attained, The titles, which are verbose, 
and would occupy too much space, we 
have omitted ; more especially as, no 
doubt, those Papers which are most inte- 
resting may be noticed in some of the pe- 
riodica) medica) journals, 
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ANTIQUARIAN AND PHILOSOPHICAL RESEARCHES. 


—— 


Sicnor Betzon1.—In our Magazine for 
November last, p. 477, it was with cou- 
cern we announced the death of Signor 
elzoni; but we are happy to say that a 
letter from Naples falsifies this statement. 
Lord Belmore, who has resided for some 
time at Naples, where he arrived after a 
long and interesting tour through Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria, and to Troy, has receiv- 
ed letters from M. Belzoni, dated from 
Thebes in Upper Egypt, of the 27th of 
October. He continues his researches in 
Egypt with the greatest activity, and has 
lately made many important discoveries. 
Lord Belmore himself had advanced to 150 
leagues beyond the Cataracts into Nubia ; 
he passed six weeks at Thebes, where he 
every day made some researches with the 
assistance of a hundred Arabs. His dis- 
coveries there are very valuable. His tour 
wil! be of great advantage to geographers ; 
for he has accurately determined the lon- 
gitude and latitude of the greater part of 
the places through which he passed, hav- 
ing been accompanied by his brother Capt. 
Corry ef the Navy, who had with bim an 
excellent sextant. On his Lordship’s re- 
turn to England he will publish his 
travels, 

M. Belzoni is a native of the Papal 
States, About nine years ago he was in 
Edinburgh, where he exhibited feats of 
strength, and experiments in hydraulics, 
musical glasses, and phantasmagoria,which 
he afterwards repeated in Ireland and the 
Isle of Man; wheace he proceeded to Lis- 
bon, where he was engaged by the mana- 
ger of the theatre of San Carlos to appear 
in Valentine and Orson, and afterwards in 
the sacred drama of Sampson. For such 
characters he was admirably adapted, be- 
ing in his 25th year, six feet seven inches 
high, remarkably strong, and having an 
animated prepossessing countenance. He 
afterwards performed before the Court at 
Madrid; whence he proceeded to Malta, 
where he was persuaded by the agent of 
the Pashaw of Egypt to visit Cairo. Here 
he built a machine worked on the principle 
of the walking-crane, to irrigate the gardens 
of the Pashaw by raising water from the 
Nile. Three Arabs with M. Belzoni’s ser- 
vant (an Irish lad whoin he had taken with 
him from Edinburgh) were put in to walk 
the wheel ; but on the second or third turn 
the Arabs being either frightened or giddy 
jumped out, and the Irishman had his 
thigh broken ; which put an end to this un- 
dertaking. On this failure happening, 
and while meditating upon trying his for- 
tune in search of antiquities in Upper 
Egypt, Mr. Salt arrived in Cairo; and on 
the representation of Sheik lorahim, who 
had witnessed his extraordivary powers, 


conceived him to be a most promising per. 
son to bring the head of the young Mem- 
non to Alexandria, They came to terms; 
and how well he succeeded in this first 
work has been proved by the head being 
now in the Museum, See p. 61. 

As an instance of the confidence which 
his determined perseverance inspires in 
others, we need only mention, that in his 
second journey to Nubia Mr. Beechey ac- 
companied him. Having engaged a party 
of natives, he set about uncovering the 
temple where its colossal statues showed 
their heads above the sand. They worked 
tardily for a few days and then ceased, 
alleging that the feast of Rhamadan had 
commenced ; nor could any argument per- 
suade them to resume their labour. In 
this emergency Belzoni, Beechey, and the 
Irishman set to work themselves; but they 
soon found that by order of the Aga they 
could not, for money or by entreaties, 
procure a supply of provisions. The ob- 
ject was to compel them to return the fol- 
lowing season to spend more money. 
Having, however, in their boat a bag of 
millet, the party pursued their labour, 
living on this fare and the Nile water; and 
after twenty-one days severe labour, 
effected their object, in uncovering and 
gaining access to the interior of the 
temple. 

We consider Mr. Salt, who has been in- 
defatigable in his own researches, and un- 
sparing in encouraging those of others, as 
most fortunate in having secured the assist- 
ance of so able an explorer as M. Belzoni. 
By their exertions, and those of M, Cavig- 
lia, the British Museum is likely soon to 
become the richest depository in the world, 
of Egyptian antiquities. Mr. Salt has pos- 
sessed himself of many gems in this line, 
Among others he has got down to Cairo the 
famous stone discovered by the French, 
with eight sculptured figures; another 
beautiful head of granite, as perfect and 
with a finer polish than that named the 
young Memnon, not quite so large, but 
perfect; a sitting figure, exquisitelywrought, 
and as large as life; several statues of 
basalt; thirty rolls of papyrus, and an 
immense number of smaller articles. 

Discovery OF AN Ancient Crty.—A 
Paris journal announces that a French 
traveller, now in Egypt, has discovered, 
at the distance of nine hours journey from 
the Red Sea, an ancient city built in the 
mountains between the 24th and 25th de« 
grees of latitude. There are still about 
800 houses in existence; and among the 
ruins, temples dedicated to various divi- 
nities. There are eleven statues, besides 
fragments of others. He has also disco- 
vered the ancient stations that were ap- 

pointed 
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pointed on the route through the Desert, 
going from the Red Sea to the valley of 
the Nile. They are at regular distances 
of nine hours between each, This route 
was undoubtedly oue of those traversed by 
the commerce of India which fluurished at 
the time of the Lagides, and under the 
first Emperors. 
Asiatic Society. 

On Monday evening, August 10, 1818, 
a Meeting of the Asiatic Society was held 
at Chouringhee, the most noble the 
Marquis of Hastings, President, in the 
chair. 

On this occasion, the journal of a sur- 
vey to the heads of the rivers Ganges and 
Jumna, by Captain Hodgson, 10th regi- 
ment native infantry, was presented by the 
President. Captain Webb's Survey, in 
1808, having extended from the Doon 
valley to Cajane near Reital, Captain 
Hodgson commences his scientific and inte- 
resting labours from the latter place, which 
by a series of observations he found to be 
in latitude 40. 48. 28. ny. The village of 
Reital consists of 35 houses, which are 
built of wood, and are two or three stories 
high. He left Reital on the 21st cf May, 
1817. On the 31st he descended to the 
bed of the river, and saw the Ganges 
issue from under a very low arch, at the 
foot of the grand snow bed. The river 
was bounded on the right and left by high 
rocks and snow, but in front over the de- 
bouchee the mass of snow was perpendicu- 
lar, and from the bed of the stream to the 
summit the thickness was estimated at 
little less than 300 feet of solid frozen 
snow, probably the accumulation of ages, 
as it was in layers of several feet thick, 
each seemingly the remains of a fall of a 
separate year. From the brow of this 
curious wall of svow, and immediately 
above the outlet of the stream, large and 
hoary icicles depended. The Gaghoutri 
Brahmin, who accompanied Captain Hodg- 
son, and who was an illiterate moun- 
taineer, observed, that he thought these 
icicles must be Mahadeo’s hair, from 
whence, he understood, it is written in the 
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son thinks that the appellation of the Cow’s 
mouth is aptly given to this extraordinary 
debouchee. The height of the arch of 
snow is only sufficient to let the stream 
flow under it. Blocks of snow were falling 
on all sides, and there was little time to do 
more than to measure the size of the 
stream ; the main breadth was 27. feet, 
the greatest depth about 18 inches, and 
the shallowest part nine or ten inches, 
Captain Hodgson believes this to be the 
Jirst appearance in day-light of the celebrat- 
ed Ganges! Zealous in the prosecution 
of his inquiries, he attempted to proceed 
forward, but was obliged to return, having 
frequently sunk in the suow, one time up 
to his neck, and there being evident marks 
of hollows beneath. 

The height of the halting place, near 
which the Ganges issues from under the 
great snow bed, is calculated to be 12,914 
feet above the sea; aud the height of a 
peak of the Himalaya, called St. George 
by Captain Hodgson, is estimated to be 
22,240 feet above the surface of the sea. 

Captain Hodgson, in his account of the 
course of the river Jumua, observes, that 
at Jumnoutri the snow which covers and 
conceals the stream is about 60 yards 
wide, and is bounded on the right and left 
by precipices of granite; it is 404 feet 
thick, and has fallen from the precipices 
above. He was able to measure the thick- 
ness of the bed of snow over the stream 
very accurately by means of a plumb-line 
let down through one of the holes in it, 
which are caused by the steam of a great 
number of boiling springs at the border of 
the Jumna, the thickness 40 feet 54 inches. 
The head of the Jumna is on the 5. W. 
side of the grand Himalaya ridge, differing 
from the Ganges, inasmuch as that river 
has the upper part of its course within the 
Himalaya, flowing from the south of east 
to the north of west, and it is only from 
Sookie, when it pierces through the Hima- 
laya, that it assumes a course of about 
south 20 west. The mean latitude of the 
hot springs of Jumnoutri appears to be 
30.58. Captain Hodgson made his obser- 
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Litnocrapny. 

The following particulars, relative to 
this useful invention, introduced into this 
country a few years since, and then called 
Polyautography, will be interesting to our 
readers. 

The French Academy of Fine Arts having 
appointed a Committee to examine the Li- 
thographic drawings of M. Engelmann, of 
Multrause in the Upper Rhine, bas reported 
that the stone proper to be used in the Li- 
thographic printing must be capable of 
imbibing water, and also of receiving all 





greasy or resinous substances. The first 
object can be easily effected by an acid, 
which will corrode the stone, take off its 
fine polish, and thus make it susceptible of 
warer, Any greasy substance is capable 
of giving an impression upon stone, whe- 
ther the lines be made with a pencil, or 
with ink ; or otherwise, the ground of a 
drawing may be covered with a black 
greasy mixture, leaving the tines white. 
Hence result two distinct processes: first, 
the simple process of drawing with a pencil, 
or brush, dipped in the greasy ink: —_ 
y, 
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ly, drawing by the steel pen in dots or 
lines, resembling engravings done upon 
wood and copper. 

Simple Fac-similes of prints or writings 
may be easily obtained, by transposing 
on the stone a writing or drawing made on 
paper with the prepared ink. All kinds of 
close calcareous stone, of an even and fine 
grain, which are capable of taking a good 
polish with pumice stone, and which pos- 
sess the quality of absorbing water, may 
be used for Lithography. 

Directions for practising Lithography. 

Composition of the Ink.—Heat a glazed 
earthen vessel over the fire; when it is 
hot, introduce one pound, by weight, of 
white Marseilles svap, and as much mastic, 
in grains, melt these ingredients, and mix 
them carefully ; then incorporate five parts 
by weight, of shell lac, and continue to stir 
it; to mix the whole, drop in gradually a 
solution of one part of caustic alkali in five 
times its bulk of water. Caution, however, 
must be used in making this add:tion, be- 
cause should the ley be put in all at once, 
the liquor will ferment and run over, 
When the mixture is completed by a mo- 
derate heat and frequent stirring, a pro- 
portionate quantity of lamp black must be 
added, after which a sufficient quantity of 
water must be poured in to make the ink 
liquid. 

Drawing.—This ink is to be used for 
drawing upon stone, in the same manner 
as ink is used upon paper, either with a 
pen or pencil; when the drawing upon the 
stone is quite dry, and an impression is 
required, the surface of the stone must be 
wetted with a solution of nitric acid, in the 
proportion of fifty to one of water; this 
must be done with a seft spunge, taking 
care not to create a friction or disturb the 
drawing. The wetting must be repeated 
as soon as the stone appears dry ; and 
when the effervescence of the acid has 
ceased, the stone is to be carefully rinsed 
with clean water. 

Printing. —When the stone is moist, it 
should be passed over with the printer’s 
ball or a roller, charged with printer’s ink, 
which will adhere only to those parts not 
wetted. A sheet of paper, properly pre- 
pared for printing, is then spread on the 
stone, and the whole committed to the 
press, or passed under a cylinder. 

To preserve the drawing on the stone 
from dust, when it may not be in use, a 
solution of gum-arabic is to be passed over 
it, which can be easily removed with a 
litle water. 

Instead of ink, Chalk Crayons are some- 
times used for drawing upon the stone, or 
upon paper, from which an impression 
may be transferred to the stone. The 
Chalk Crayons are thus made: three parts 
of soap, two parts of tallow, and one part of 
wax, are alldissolved together in an @arthen 
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vessel. When the whole is well mixed, a 
sufficient quantity of lamp-black, called 
“ Frankfort black ” is added; the mixture 
is then poured into moulds, where it must 
remain till quite cold, when it will be pro- 
per to be used as chalk pencils are used in 
common drawing. 

Paintinc.—An Inking Cylinder has been 
lately invented by Benj. Foster, Black- 
friars, London, for the purpose of distri- 
buting the ink in more equal proportions, 
before it i taken on the roller that passes 
over the types. This invention is on a 
different principle from the patent one: in- 
stead of a straight-edge and levers for the 
adjustment of the ink, a leather rubber and 
screws have been adopted, the ink being 
neatly inclosed in a box within which the 
cylinder revolves. 

Fine Arts.—Perhapsa greater stride was 
never made towards the perfection of an Art, 
than the Exhibition of Paintings un Glass, 
now exhibiting in the Western Exchange 
in Old Bond-street, representing Natural 
Scenery with a new and unparalleled 
effect. It has cost the Inventor 25 years 
labour, and the expenditure of a fortune. 

The 15th annual Exhibition of the So- 
ciety of Painters in Oil and Water-colours 
opened on the 19th inst. It reflects great 
credit on the Members of the Society, and 
the Exhibitors in general. The President, 
Mr. Joshua Christall, has exhibited nine 
subjects ; and the Secretary, Mr. Copley 
Fielding, not less than forty-six ; among 
which the “ Lake of Nemi,” and mang 
views on the English Lakes, are very beau- 
tiful. Mr. G. F. Robson has 29 capital 
performances, among which a view of Glen 
Falock and Loch Lomond is conspicuous. 
A drawing of “ Falstaff acting the King,” 
by H. Richter, is extremely humourous. 
The same scene, and several others from 
Shakespeare, are well painted by J. Cawse. 
An interesting view of Dr. Burney’s Li- 
brary (with the Doctor seated in it) is pre- 
served by the pencil of C. Wild. The fol- 
lowing, amongst very many others, appear 
to us as deserving of much commendation : 
Mr. Wild's Views of Lincoln Cathedral ; 
and Mr. J. C. Buckler’s of York Mins'er 
and Fountains Abbey; J. Stephanoff's in- 
terior Views of the Queen’s Palace, and of 
the Picture Gallery of Sir J. F. Leicester, 
bart.; F. P. Stephanoff's “ Discovery ;” 
W. J. Bennett’s “* View of the Isle of Ca- 
pri;” W. Turner’s “ Via-Mala, Canton of 
the Grisons ;” S. Prout's “ Dover Back- 
water ;” F, Nash’s ‘* Southwark Bridge ;” 
&c. &e. 

Fine Cart.—Captain Manby has in- 
vented and completed a light fire cart, 
which was lately exhibited at the Royal 
Barracks at Yarmouth. I[t is provided 
with every necessary apparatus for extin- 
guishing fires, to be applied by one man 
only on the first alarm. 
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Another Version of Psalm CXLVIII. 
By Lord Tavrtow. 
T° praise the Lord be our delight, 
Praise him in the arched height : 
Hosts and Angels of his own 
Warble praise to him alone : 
Sun and moon, the eyes of day, 
And dewy night, his praise display ; 
Ye stars, and thou, O light, awake 
Voiced musick for his sake : 
All ye heavens, spread out on high, 
Ring with the golden melody : 
And ye waters, laid in store 
Above the heavens, in song adore: 
Let them in grateful concert praise 
The Lord, and magnify his ways: 
Be his eterna! love display’d, 
Who spake the word, and they were made : 
By whom, let not your voices spare, 
They, and all things, created were: 
Who has secur’d them by a law, 
Which holds eternity in awe : 
And on the earth O praise the Lord ; 
Ye monstrous deeps your praise afford : 
Thou burning fire, and bail and snow, 
And vapours, your great author know: 
Aad wind and storm, that keep his word ; 
Mountains and hills, O praise the Lord: 
And fruitful trees and cedars tall, 
And beasts and grazing cattle all : 
Praise him ye birds on charter’d wings, 
And praise him all ye creeping things : 
Ye throned kings, and people praise, 
And judges, his eternal ways : 
And youth, and in his name rejoice 
Old men and babes with equal voice : 
O \et them sing his holy worth, 
Whose praise is above heaven and earth : 
He shall his chosen people raise, 
And all his saints consent in praise : 
Yea, Israel; and defend from blame 
A people faithful to his name. 
SE 2s 
On seeing in a Scotch Magazine a Compari- 
son of Dr. Jounson with Davip Hume. 
AND of the North, whose hardy race 
Bold, self-sufficient, venturous, free, 
At home beholds each centred grace, 
What Southern bard but envies thee! 
Thy keen inveutive souls can find 
The latent gold in meanest clay, 
In Johnny Home a Shakespeare's mind, 
A Homer in Macpherson’s lay. 
How then, forgetful of thy pow’rs 
To rant, to argue, to presume, 
Dost thou so love this land of ours 
And Johnson match with David Hume ? 


Dull bigot he! whose cheerless heart 
Ia superstition’s dead’ning gloom 
Unmov’d could see that gloom depart, 

Dispeli’d by Reason and by Hume. 


Dull bigot he! whose grovelling soul 
Imagiu’d life beyond the tomb, 

Nor thought black Death our final goal, 
Like great Voltaire and David Hume. 


Who lov’d vain Truth’s pedantic clogs, 
Who knew not falsely to assume *, 

And thought French sages lying dogs, 
Like their staunch echo¢ David Hume! 


How then, to England’s blindness mild, 
And to her faults indulgent grown, 

Canst thou degrade fair Freedom’s child, 
To sit beside a despot’s throne ? 


Ah much I fear lest Scottish pride, 
Unpitying England’s lesser sphere, 
This dread comparison has tried 
To shew how poor and mean we are. 


No, Scotland, no! we yield, we yield, 
We ne’er must try to rival thee ; 

Shall Newton walk with Reid the field, 
Or Addison M-ck-nz-ef be! 

See spirits of the mighty dead, . 
Great Hailes, Monboddo, Campbell, 


Kames, 
Rise from their cells of sheeted lead, 
Dread rugged souls with rougher names ! 


And those more mighty living wights, 
Whose leaden sheets four times a year 

Descending fiom their northern heights 
Make English bards look pale and queer. 


All these and more appear to view, 
As from Ben Nevis’ living side, 

Rous’d by the call of Rhoderick Dhu, 
The bands that Snowdown’s knight 

defied §. 

Who then shall wave the magic hand, 
And bid th’ appalling host retire, 

That strong entrench’d in that cold land, 
No rout can daunt, no danger tire ? 

**O Caledonia, wild and stern,” 
Since all these gifts thy people grace, 

Still English worth indignant spurn, 
Praise none but thine own favour’d race. 


In every science all-supreme, 
Nought south of Tweed e’erlearntospare, 
Thy virtues and our faults thy theme, 
But cease in mercy—to compare ! 
c. C. C. 





* It is needless to mention that all 
Hume’s philosophy is founded on false 
assumptions. 

+ “* Hume is an echo of Voltaire.” 
Johnson. Boswell’s life. 


Dr. 


t Vide Waverley, vol. ITI. last page. 
** Henry Mackenzie, our Scottish Addison.” 
§ Vide “ Lady of the Lake,” Canto V. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Unsan, Shrewsbury, March 16. 
On turning over some Poems in MS. 
the other day, I found the enclosed Stan- 
zas, written by the Bard of the Leasowes, 
which do not appear in his Works. Mr. 
Shenstone spent some time at Cheltenham 
in 1742, which seems about the time this 
was written. I therefore consign it to your 
Museum, not doubting but many Shensto- 
nean friends will be gratified thereby. 
Yours, &c. D. Parkes. 
STANZAS, 
On the Discovery of the Cheltenham Waters 
by Pigeons. 
Matre Def monstrante viam! Vinci. 


G2 forth, my Doves, the Goddess cry’d ; 
On Cuect’nam’s flow’ry plains reside; 

Near yonder Fountains feed and play, 

And you, my Delia, mark their way; 

Aad where they close their rapid road, 

Be there awhile my Nymph’s abode ; 

For there returning health shall warm,— 

Shall re-inspirit every charm. 

That sov’reign steel, whose pow’r is known» 

To seat the Monarch on his throne, 

In yonder mineral-springs shall rise 

To fix the sway of Delia’s eyes. 

Their former bloom thy cheeks shall gain, 

Thy Lovers feel their former pain ; 

For thus went forth a late decree, 

Sign’d by the Queen of Health and me. 

Nor envy you the glitt’ring prize 

That blest my Trojan’s * dazzled eyes ; 

Not more propitious to his vow 

I pointed out the golden bough. 

Ob! health excels the radiant spray, 

Which rul’d that hero’s destin’d way ; 

He to Elysian scenes cou’d steer, 

But health bestows Elysium here. 

The Doves divide their airy way, 

The Nymph as fair, as soft as they, 

Beholds them shut their silver wings ; 

And seeks the salutary Springs. 

Ah! faithful, faithless streams ! that flow 

The source of health, the source of woe ! 

That give her eyes their wonted fire, 

Whilst all that gaze, alas! expire. 





THE FATE OF GENIUS. 

By the Author of some additional Verses to 
Spenser's “* Fairy Queen.” 
W£8ar boots it that the traveller to the 

grave 
Should feel the glow of that seraphic fire, 
Which lights the actions of the wise and 
brave, 
Or “‘ wakes to ecstasy the living lyre ?” 
Doom’d from his dawn of life-time, toadmire 
The steep and slippery pinnacle of fame, 
He scarce attains bis object of desire, 
When all his prospects vanish like a 





dream ;— {of a name ! 
He dies, and leaves behind the phantom 
* ZEneas, 
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Such is the fate of genius at the best, 
When bless’d by fortune with a golden 
shower ; 
But ah! what conflicts agonize the breast, 
When clouds around, in threat’ning 
auger, lour, 
And want and woe embitter ev’ry hour! 
And he whose heart beats high, must 
crouch forbread [and power: 
To the stern dunce, possessing wealth 
Far happier he, who, number’d with the 
dead, [his head, 
Deep in some lonely church-yard rests 


Think of old Homer, first and best of bards, 
Sablimely singing Greek and Trojan 
arms, 
And learn how man the poet disregards, 
Though proud and boasting of his muse’s 
charms,— [Harms,” 
Chaunting the magic tale of * Anger’s 
He feels of common sustenance a dearth-- 
Blind and forlorn, as fear of death alarms, 
He begs through towns that boasted of 
his birth, [on earth! 
Who had no house or home, or friend 
See the wise Epictetus as a slave, 
By a rude churlish master bought and 
sold; [grave, 
And trembling Terence, tott’ring o’er the 
Creep to a baker’s oven from the cold ! 
Nor of old times alone, such tales are 
told— [sorrow ; 
Oh, hear our own sweet Spenser’s note of 
For him, whose days in courtiers’ halls 
pass on, [morrow— 
Condemn'd to speed to-day, yet fail to- 
** To plead, to beg, to wait, to ride, to 
run, (done.” 
To doubt, to hope, to trust, and be un- 
Prophetic bard! on Mulla’s grassy side, 
Responsive to the swan, his wild notes 
rung; [tide, 
Each, e’er he sunk in Time’s o’erwhelming 
His funeral dirge pathetically sung. 
’Twas Spencer’s fate to shine in Courts, 
when young 
To view fair Eria with a statesman’s eye ; 
To tune in Fairy land, the poet’s tongue ; 
Yet in old age, in vain for friends to sigh, 
And, worn with care and indigence, to die! 


In this sad line, now blazon’d high in fame, 
Stood Butler, Otway, Chatterton, and 
Burns, [and shame, 
And Goldsmith too, our country’s boast 
Whose hapless fate a wealth ynation mourns; 
Alive, they starv’d—and dead, found 
Busts and Urns ; [a slave, 
While many a wretch, by nature form’d 
For vilest offices had rich returns— 
Honours and wealth to decorate the 
knave, 
Deserving best a rope, and felon’s grave, 
Let the fond father, then, who loves to see 
The dawning burst of genius in his child, 
When the boy brings a Primer to bis knee, 
Tell him to run into the woodland wild, 
Ard 
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And hunt the beasts there, rather than, be- 
guiled [name ; 
By love of books, to earn a pedant’s 
To pass bis days neglected or reviled, 
Till life rolls over, like a sick man’s 
dream, of fame. 
While biockheads thrive, and win the palm 
November 23, 1818. 


TO FANNY. 

O#. come while the pale moon is laving 

The woods in her soft mellow light ; 
Oh, come while the calm wave is bathing 
The sands where the moonbeam is bright. 
O come while sad Philomel pours 
Her song far from day’s giddy throng, 
While the glow-worm diffuses its stores, 
And the bat flits all silent along. 
Then together we'll clamber the mountains, 
And shake the night dew from the spray ; 
And we’ll list to the roar of the fountains, 
While midnight retains her calm sway. 
And that scene, ob my Fanny, shall teach us 
That when life’s shining morning be past, 
Tho’ nosun-beam, no Zephyr may reach us, 
We shall yet be untouch’d by the blast! 
For the noon of our eve shall be lit, love, 
And reflected in Virtue’s pure wave, 
And no cloud on our heaven shall sit, love, 
’Till we sink, worn with age, to the grave. 

E.iza H—w—t. 

Mrs. Kempe's Ladies School, Bromley, Kent. 








FIFTH ODE OF HORACE. 


To Pyrrua. 
HAT graceful boy in rosy bowers, 
Bath’d in sweets of dewy flowers, 
Circles thee, Pyrrba, in his arms? 
Maid of the amber hair, and snowy charms. 


Finely form’d and simply clad, 

Alas, amaz’d and wildly sad, 

He shail see dark storms arise, 

Ruffled seas and low’ring skies. 

Securely now entranced in blisses, 

Brief as thy insidious kisses, 

Swift as his image from thine eyes, 

Fleet all his amorous revelries. 

Wretches, who thoughtless embark with 
thee, ; 

Prophetic learn your fate of me, 

Where tablets on yon shrive display, 

My vests suffus'd with the foamy spray. 

May, 1817. 


PSALM CXLVIIL 
PRAISE, praise the Lord, the high and 
mighty Lord: = _ 
Ye host celestial, all ye angels bright, 
Yesunand moon, ye countless stars of light, 
Ye waters, and the firmament above : 
He spake, and ye were made at his com- 
mand, 
Ye were created by his mighty hand: 
Praise, praise therefore, his name, with 
one accord ; 
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His laws endure for ever: and they prove, 
His are his goodness, and unbounded 
ove. 


Praise him, O earth! praise him, O deep 
profound! 

Fire, hail, and snow, the tempest, wind, 
and storm, [trees, 

Mountains and valleys, fruit and cedar 

Birds of the air, and insects of the ground, 

Beasts wild in forests, or in folds at ease, 

All, all obey him, and his will perform. 


The judges, rulers, princes, and the king, 
Young meu and old, the tender children, 
and [land : 
Matrons and daughters, of this favour’d 
All to Jehovah their glad homage bring. 


He of his people is the strong defence, 

He blesseth Jacob, and exalts his horn ; 

The righteous praise him for his excellence, 

His glories fill the world, and the high 
heavens adorn. JuBAL. 





TO THE MEMORY OF A BELOVED 
FATHER. 
A Paraphrase of 
** Ergo Quintilium perpetuus sopor 
Urget? Cui pudor et justitie soror 
Incorrupta Fides, nudaque Veritas, 
Quando ullum invenient parem 
Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit.” 
Horat. Od. Lib, 1, 24. 
AIN is the flash of wit and reason’s light, 
For better purposes by heav’n design’d: 
The pride of Genius still cbscures our sight, 
And all our prospects are to earth con- 
fin’d. 
Oh Truth, forerunner of eternal day ! 
How clear the light thy soft effulgence 
gives ; 
How sweet the voice, that cheers the gloomy 
way, [lives.” 
And whispers man, “ the great Redeemer 
Still shall the Christian in death be great, 
His sleepless pillow soften’d by thy 
hand ; [seat, 
E’en there attendant Angels hold their 
And kirdred Spirits move at thy com- 
mand. 


Such was the Parent, virtuous as good, 
Whose life the love of heav’n and man 
design’d, 
Sublimer science well he understood, 
And elassic learning stor’d his ample 
mind. 
I saw him gently raise his languid head, 
[ saw the bitter tear of anguish low’r ; 
But still he smil’d upon his dying bed, 
And heav’n-born Mercy sooth’d his latter 
hour. 
Fixt are thy beams, bright Harbinger of 
Peace ! 
Dispensing light, an inexhausted store, 
When all the fire of Sentiment shall cease, 
And the pale glare of Wit shall shine no 
more. HISTO- 
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House or Commons, Fed. 22. 

The Chimney Sweepers’ Regulation Bill, 
after some opposition by Sir J. Yorke and 
Mr. Ommaney, and a reply by Mr. Ben- 
nel, was passed. 

The House went into a Committee, to 
consider of the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on the Windsor Establishment. 
Lord Casilereagh addressed the Committee 
in the order of the following Resolutions, 
which he proposed at the close of his 
speech, vis. Ist. That for the Windsor Es- 
tablishment generally, instead of 100,000/., 
50,0002. be appropriated. 2d. That an- 
nuities be given to the servants of her late 
Majesty, to the amount recommended by 
the Committee. 3d. That 10,000/. be 
given to the Duke of York, as to her late 
Majesty, for the expences attending the 
care of his Majesty’s person. The 4th, 
5th, and 6th Resolutions related to an al- 
teration in the mode of superannuating 
the King’s servants, to the future pay- 
ments from the Exchequer, and to other 
matters of form. On the general subject 
of the first Resolution, his Lordship said 
there had been no difference of opinion 
in the Committee. The only point of dif- 
fereuce was, whether there should be four 
or five equerries retained; but as to the 
grant for the Windsor Establishment, it 
was agreed that it could not be less, 
considering that one third of it was absorb- 
ed by the expence of keeping up the pa- 
lace, and that the real expence of his 
Majesty would not exceed 16,0002. The 
sum proposed for the Queen’s servants was 
between 18 and 19,000/., making a reduc- 
tion of upwards of 6000/. The allowance was 
less than that made to the servants of the 
late Princess Dowager of Wales, and about 
the same that had been given to those of 
Queen Mary. With regard to the grant 
to the Duke of York, he understood it 
was to be proposed that it should be paid 
out of the privy purse. ‘This, he contend- 
ed, would be unjust, illegal, and uncon- 
stitutional. The statutes of the 39th and 
40th of the King had enabled his Majesty 
to dispose of the savings of the privy purse 
as private property. On this principle, 
too, the Acts of 1811 and 1812 had pro- 
ceeded in keeping that fund untouched. 
The duty of the custos of the King’s per- 
son was a public one, and to propose to 
pay him out of his Maijesty’s property 
need only be named in order to revolt the 
feelings of the House; it was to shake the 
very first principle of private property. 
If such a proposition were carried, it 
would consign their names to infamy. If 
apy one had nerves to bring forward an 


amendment to that effect, the House, fol” 
lowing the clear law on the subject, must 
at once meet him with the practice of 
good faith, with the practice of good law, 
and with the maxim much esteemed by 
our ancestors—Nolumus leges Anglie mu- 
tari. The noble Lord concluded with stat- 
ing, that he had been authorized by the 
Duke of York to apprize the House that 
nothing could induce him to take what he 
considered the sacred property of his Ma- 
jesty. He then moved his first Resolution. 
Mr. Tierney admitted that, from what 
had been disclosed in the Committee, no 
saving could be made in the proposed vote 
for the Windsor Establishment, but one 
too paltry to put into competition with the 
irksomeness of the discussion of the affairs 
of the Royal Family, of which there had 
certainly been enough in that House al- 
ready. Asto the Queen’s servants, he 
had objected to extending pensions or al- 
lowances heyond servants in menial offices, 
He was told that he was quite in error 
upon that point, and that Lords were 
usually pensioned, as well as menial ser- 
vauts. (Considerable cheering.) Asto the 
infamy which would fall on the House if 
they ordered the Duke of York to be paid 
out of the privy purse, all he would say 
was, that be acted from the best infor- 
mation he could receive, and with the best 
discretion he could exercise $ and while 
be so acted, he was sure of the approba- 
tion of his own mind, and felt confident 
that he could not be the means of bring- 
ing infamy on himself oron others. (Loud 
cheers.) The communication made to the 
House by the Noble Lord, at the conclu- 
sion of his speech, was very ill advised. 
The Royal Duke must have been told by 
Ministers, that if the House of Commons 
would be infamous by giving the money 
out of the privy purse, he would be infa- 
mous by receiving it. But whatever sum 
of money that House might offer, he beg- 
ged to say that the proudest Royal Dake 
must feel an honour to receive. Mr, T. 
then argued at great length, that nei- 
ther legally nor constitutionally was the 
privy purse private property ; that it was 
not made so by the 39th and 40th of the 
King, though they enabled him to dis- 
pose of the savings that had previously 
accrued, As to the 51istof the King, there 
would have been no necessity for it, had 
the privy purse been considered the pri- 
vate property of the Sovereign. The sole 
object of that Act was, that should bis 
Majesty recover, be should find every 
thing in statu quo. But the 52d, whieti 
was a permanent measure, expressly 
stated, 





stated, that it was reasonable that the 
payment of the physicians and certain 
other expences should be borne out of the 
privy purse. How then could it be in- 
famous inthis Parliament to do that which 
the late one had thought reasonable ? It was 
not known, he believed, rather, that the re- 
verse was the fact, that his Majesty had 
made any testamentary document by 
which to direct the future application of 
his property ; and if so, the consequence 
would be, that it would devolve to the 
Crown; and were the House, he asked, 
to be called on, in the present state of 
the Country, to add to the burdens of 
the people, in order to secure a large sum 
to the successor to the throne? (Cheers 
Srom the Opposition.) Did the House re- 
collect that the privy purse of his Majesty 
was not the only one which the Country 
had to pay? There were at present two 
privy purses, and the savings from both 
were to become the property of the Crown. 
He then begged the House to recollect 
that the eyes of the Country were upon 
them. It expected from them a saving 
of 10,000/. ; and let them not be afraid 
of the infamy which was threatened to 
the supporters of the amendment. Let 
them but do their duty—vote for the sav- 
ing—the country would stand by them, 
and where the charge of infamy would 
afterwards fall, let others find eut. He 
reminded the House of the unpleasant 
situation in which Ministers had recently 
placed the junior branches of the Royal 
Family, by demanding establishments 
which ‘the country could not afford, 
Though the sum at present in dispute was 
small, the question which it involved was 
one of the utmost importance: it was 
connected closely with the constitutional 
law of the Country, and it came home to 
the most powerful feelings of a people, 
who, while labouring under their bu:dens, 
were insulted by such expressions as those 
to which the Noble Lord had resorted. 
He concluded with moving an amend- 
ment, “ That the surplus out of the Funds 
arising to his Majesty from the Duchy of 
Lancaster, and the 60,000/. which was 
allowed for the privy purse, after the pay- 
ment of the physicians, and other inci- 
dental expences, be applied to the pay- 
ment of the 10,000/. to be given to his 
Royal Highness the Duke of York as the 
custos of his Majesty’s person.” 

In the sequel of the discussion, which did 
not terminate till one o’clock in themorning, 
the amendment was supported by Mr, 
Bankes, Mr. Protheroe, Mr. Hume, Mr. 


Mansfield, Mr. T. Wilson, and Mr. Scar- 
lett ; and opposed by Mr. Peel, Mr. Wil- 
mot, Mr. Martin (of Galway), Mr. Huskis- 
son, Lord Compton, Mr. H. Davis, the Atior- 
ney and Solicitor General, and Mr. S. Wort- 
fey. Ona division, the original motion was 
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carried by 281 to 186.—The Chairman of 
the Committee then reported progress. 


February 23. 

The remaining Resolutions respecting 
the Windsor Establishment were agreed 
to in a Committee of the whole House. 

Mr. Sturgess Bourne obtained leave to 
bring ina Bill to amend the Poor Laws. 
He stated that it resembled in principle a 
Bill which had formerly been introduced ; 
but in consequence of au objectionable 
clause, thrown out in the other House; 
that objectionable clause would be omit- 
ted in the present Bill. 


February 24. 

Sir Robert Wilson presented a petition 
from Thomas William Grady, clerk of the 
peace, against the Hon. William Wind- 
ham Quin, member for the county of Li- 
merick. He (Sir Robert Wilson) was in- 
structed to say, that the petitioner was 
perfectly prepared to prosecute the in- 
quiry, and that the documents referred to 
could all be preduced before the House or 
a Committee. 

Mr. Windham Quin then stated, with 
much energy, that the charges in the pe- 
tition were malicious and ungrounded. 
His removal of Mr. Grady had nothing to 
do with politics.—It was true that the pe- 
titioner bad held the situation of clerk of 
the peace for the county of Limerick for 
15 years. But would the House believe 
that he was now only three and twenty 
years of age, aud consequently that he 
must have been appointed when he was 
about seven or eight years old! The pe- 
titioner never exercised a single function 
of his office. In appointing a successor 
to the petitioner, he did select a gentle- 
man who could discharge, and who does 
discharge, the duties of that office, (hear, 
hear!) Mr. Quin then produced a letter, 
supposed to be addressed by the father 
of the petitioner to himself, in which he 
was threatened with having his conduct 
represented in Parliament, unless he re- 
stored his son to his office, and confirmed 
him in it for life. This letter being prov- 
ed to be the hand-writing of Mr. Grady, 
sen, he was ordered to be taken into cus- 
tody and committed to Newgate, for a 
breach of the privileges of the House. 








House ov Lorps, Fed. 25. 

Lord Sidmouth called the attention of their 
Lordships to the papers recently laid on 
the table relative to the state of the gaols, 
prisons, and crimes. It was gratifying, he 
said, to find that there had been a decrease 
of crimes last year. The increase of 
crimes of late years was to be ascribed to 
the circumstances of the Country. It was 
an object worthy of their Lordships en- 
quiry, to discover the means of diminish- 
ing 
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ing the number of crimes, The state 
of the criminal law would also require 
their attention. Some thought it to be 
too sanguinary; others thought the evil 
lay iv its being administered with too 
much lenity. It was to be regretted, that 
transportation had lost much of its terrors. 
The regulations adopted, of late years, 
with regard to the hulks, had proved high- 
ly beneficial. Whatever alterations might 
be made in the system of prison discipline, 
care ought to be taken that culprits, how- 
ever improved in their minds and morals, 
should, on their liberation, carry with 
them the recollection, that gaols were 
places of punishment. His Lordship con- 
cluded with moving for a select Commit- 
tee to consider of the returns on the table, 
and report thereon. 

The Marquis of Lansdown thought the 
field opened by the Noble Lord for the 
Committee now proposed too wide. If 
they were to go into the consideration of 
the criminal law, there were about 750 
Acts which they would have to examine. 

Lord Kenyon then moved for the ap- 
pointment of a Committee to inquire into 
the state and condition of children em- 
ployed in the cotton manufactories, and 
to report thereon to the House. 

The Lord Chancellor said the overwork- 
ing of children was indictable at common 
law; and he saw no reason why the master 
cotton manufacturers and the master 
chimney-sweepers should have principles 
applied to them different from those ap- 
plied to other trades. 

Lords Rosslyn, Grosvenor, and Lauder- 
dale argued against all interference with 
the principle of free labour. 

The Bishop of Chester, Lord Liverpool, 
and Lord Holland, contended that it was 
absurd to talk of the poor children in ques- 
tion as free labourers, and that by adopt- 
ing some measure for relief, their Lord- 
ships would merely endeavour to make 
that effectual by provision, which was 
now ineffectual for the want of provision. 

The Noble Lord’s motion was agreed to, 





In the Commons, the same day, the Re- 
port on the Windsor Establishment was 
brought up and read; but on the third 
resolution, for granting 10,000/. annually 
to the Duke of York, for the care of his 
Majesty’s person, being put, the discus- 
sion on the subject was renewed. It was, 
however, without much interest, except in 
the result, The opposition was not as to the 
fund from whence the money should be 
taken, but the grant of the sum itself, 
The principal speakers against the Reso- 
lution were Messrs. Denman, Curwen, Ber- 
nal, Williams, Tierney, Lords Carhamp- 
ton and Ebrington—in support of it Messrs. 
Robinson, Canning, Long Wellesley, Ba- 
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thurst, Freemantle,and others. An amend- 
ment was moved for reducing the allow- 
ance to 5,000/.; but which was lost on 
a division by 247 to 137. 





February 26. 

Mr. Aikyns Wright reported from the 
Penryn Election Committee, that Henry 
Swann, esq. was not duly elected; that he 
had been guilty of bribery, and was 
therefore incapacitated to serve in Par- 
liament ; that evidence had been adduced 
of three persons using corrupt influence, 
and eight others of receiving bribes. 





March 1. 

Lord Castlereagh, with a view of antici- 
pating and rendering unnecessary a mo- 
tion of which Sir James Mackintosh had 
given notice, moved, ‘that a Select Com- 
mittee be appointed to enquire into the 
state and description of gaols, and other 
places of confinement, and into the best 
method of providing for the reformation, 
as well as the safe custody and punish- 
ment of offenders.” 

Sir James Mackintosh remarked, that 
when the time arrived, he should then en- 
deavour to convince the House that there 
was ground for instituting an inquiry—a 
separate inquiry—into a part of the cri- 
minal law. 

Messrs. Bennet, Buxion, Wynn, Lawson, 
and Alderman Wood, made a few obser- 
vations. The motion was agreed to, and 
a Committee appointed. 

Mr. Callaghan observed that a state- 
ment had gone forth that the Bank had nar- 
rowed their discounts, and moved for an 
account of the Bank issues from the 25th 
of January last. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had no 
objection to the motion. He assured the 
House, that the issues of the Bank of Eng- 
land, instead of being reduced, stood 
higher than they did before the 25th of 
January last. As to the Report of the 
Committee on the affairs of the Bank, it 
was, under every consideration, most de- 
sirable that it should be deferred until the 
Committee were enabled to make a well- 
considered and judicious one. He had 
every expectation that the public would 
recover speedily from the unfounded 
alarim that bad prevailed, and trust to the 
wisdom of the Committee and the House 
against the adoption of any rash measure. 

Mr. Manning said, there was not the 
smallest intention on the part of the Bank 
to starve the circulation of the country, 
and whenever the House came to a de- 
cision on the Report, it would be their 
duty to bow to it. The amount of dis- 
counts was now twenty-five millions, about 
200,0002. more than what it was in De- 
cember last. 

House 
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Hooss or Lorps, March 2. 

The Earl of Liverpool, after dilating 
upon the successes which had attended the 
British arms in India, and eulogizing the 
councils which had planned, and the ta- 
lent which had carried those plans into 
execution, moved the Thanks of the House 
to the Marquis of Hastings, and the Ge- 
nerals and Officers employed onder bim. 

The Marquis of Lansdown moved, as an 
addition to the votes, that the House gave 
no opinion respecting the execution of the 
Killedar of Talneir, by order of Sir T. 
Hislop ; but the Noble Marquis agreed to 
withdraw it upon its being stated, that in- 
structions had been sent out to make strict 
inquiry into the affair. 





Tn the Commons, the same day, Sir James 
Mackintosh, in moving for a revision of the 
criminal law, introduced the subject by a 
speech worthy of bis reputation for talents 
and professional learning. He justified 
the course which he proposed by prece- 
dents in the history of Parliament upon 
this identical subject—by the authority of 
the best and wisest statesmen and lawyers 
at different periods—by the relative effects 
of crime and punishment at present—by 
the petitions of magistrates, who adminis- 
tered the law—juries who tried the offenders 
—individuals, and even classes of the 
community most interested in the preven- 
tion of crime—all imploring the Legisla- 
ture to revise the actual state of our cri- 
minal jurisprudence. His object, he stat- 
ed, was to remove the pernicious anomaly 
of having one law in theory on the statute- 
book, and another in practice for the same 
offence ; the frightful disproportion be- 
tween punishment and crime, and the 
shocking growth of depravity. He pro- 
nounced in the course of his speech, a 
just and feeling eulogy upon the late Sir 
Samuel Romilly, which was listened to 
with deep emotion. The honourable 
Member concluded with moving for the 
appointment of a Committee to consid 
that part of our penal laws which relates 
to the punishment of death. / Loud cheering.) 

Lord Castlereagh thought the appoint- 
ment of the Committee of last night was 
better calculated to lead to advantageous 
results than the present motion, on which 
he should therefore move the previous 
question. 

Messrs. Buxton, J. Smith, Littleton, 
Protheroe, Wilberforce, and Wood, spoke 
in support of the motion; and Messrs. 
Courtenay, Lawson, and Canning, againstit. 

The House then divided, when there 
appeared for the motion 147—against it 
128; majority 19 against Ministers, 








House or Lorps, March 4. 
Lord Holland having observed, that 
Clergymen of the Established Chureh 
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would not go to the West Indies to ad- 
minister religious instruction to the slaves 
upon a salary of 300/, currency, and re- 
commendiug Moravian teachers for that 
purpose, the Bishop of. London said, that. 
on bis representation, the stipend had 
been raised by the Colonial Legislatures, 
to 2604. sterling each individual, 





In the Commons, the same day, Lord 
Nugent presented a petition from the Ca- 
tholicks of England, praying for a repeal 
of the disqualifications they endured from 
the operation of the Penal Laws. The 
petition was simple aud concise. Itstated 
the general disabilities they endured, and 
without attempting to dictate the particu. 
lar measure of relief, they submitted their 
cause entirely to the wisdom of the Legis- 
lature. 

The Noble Lord stated, that the ques- 
tion affecting the general Catholicks of 
the empire would be shortly brought for- 
ward by Mr. Grattan, and the subject 
then discussed as a whole, and not taken 
upon the separate petition of any part of 
the aggrieved body. 

Mr. Canning, after going through a 
history of the late campaign in India, from 
its origio to its termination, moved votes 
of Thanks to the Marquis of Hastings, Sir 
T. Hislop, Sir John Malcolm, General 
Smith, and the officers and men of the 
Indian army. The votes were agreed to, 
it being understood that the cunduct of 
Sir T. Hislop in putting to death the Kil- 
ledar of Talneir, after the place had sur- 
rendered, would undergo investigation. 

Petitions have been presented, signed 
by the inhabitants of London and the bo- 
rough of Southwark, praying that the 
duty of 9s. 4d. now levied upon every 
chaldron of coals consumed in the metro- 
polis, may be taken off, and the duty it- 
self equalized, by a tax of 1s, per chal- 
dron being levied at the mouth of the pit 
—so that country consumers may contri- 
bute their proportion of this burthen. 
The reception of the petitions have been 
supported almost solely by the City and 
the Southwark members: but strongly op- 
posed by the country members, particu- 
larly those connected with the mining, 
iron, coal, and manufacturing districts. 
These latter have declared, that the sole 
object of the measure is to relieve the 
citizens from a burthen, which from the 
advantages of their situation they are 
well able to sustain, in order to throw it 
upon the inhabitants of districts, who, from 
the depression of trade and the heaviness 
of the poor’s rates, must, by this additional 
taxation, be plunged into irremediable ruin. 





March 8. 
A new writ being moved for Penryn, in 
Cornwall, inthe room of Mr. Henry Swann, 
whe 
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who had been declared by the Committee 
unduly elected, on account of bribery. 

‘Sir Charles Burrell declared the cor- 
ruption of this borough was so gross, 
that, in his opinion, the House ought to 
adopt some special proceeding upon the 
subject. Sir Charles then read from the 
minutes of evidence the examinations of 
several witnesses. The Hon. Baronet con- 
cluded by moving that the issuing of a new 
writ should be postponed till this day month. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
averse to this motion, and could not con- 
sent to entertain the idea of disfranchising 
the electors of the borough under consi- 
deration, by throwing it open to the ad- 
joining district, or transferring the rights 
of that borough to any other district what- 
ever. 

Sir J. Mackiniosh thought that an inves- 
tigation upon this subject was imperative- 
ly called for. 

Sir Francis Burdett could not partake in 
that common indignation that so many 
Honourable Members felt at a transac- 
tion, which, throughout the boroughs in 
England, was known to be as ‘‘ notorious as 
the sun at noon-day.” (No, no! from va- 
rious parts of the House.) 

The Hon. Wm. Brand declared that he 
must protest against the strange inference 
of the Worthy Baronet (Sir Francis Burdett.) 
If the great question of Reform had few 
advocates in that House; if its progress 
had been impeded, and its sincere sup- 
porters disappointed in their sanguine ex- 
pectation, all these consequences might 
be safely imputed to those wild, fantasti- 
cal, and extravagant doctrines which were 
broached by wild and extravagant vision- 
aries, both there and out of doors, on the 
question of Reform (hear, hear.) Friendly 
as he was to a general investigation of the 
system of the representation, was he 
therefore to act upon the view of the wor- 
thy Baronet, and suffer a case of noto- 
rious, most flagitious, and abandoned 
bribery and corruption, to escape with im- 
punity (hear, hear.) He agreed with his 
Hon. Friend the Member for Surrey (Mr. 
Denison), that it would be a most excel- 
lent plan of reform to transfer the right 
of return from those boroughs, whose cor- 
ruptions disqualified them, to populous 
places, such as Manchester, Birmingham, 
or the East Riding of Yorkshire. 

After some observations by Mr. Banks, 
Mr. Wynn, and Mr. Calvert, 

Sir C. Burrell then said that he would 
agree to an amendment, suspending the 
issuing of the writ for one fortnight. 

The House having gone into a Commit- 
tee on the Exchequer Consolidation Acts, 
Mr. Vansitiart proposed a resolution, au- 
thorizing the Treasury, instead of the 
Bank, to draw from the Exchequer the 
daily balances on account of the Con- 
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solidated Fund, and to deposit Exche- 
quer Bills for the amount, These ba- 
lances accumulated by the end of the 
quarter to 6,000,000/, the growing interest 
on which would accrue to the publick. 
For the present quarter, however, only 
3,000,0002 would be available, as the 
other 3,000,000/, would be appropriated 
to the payment of the same sum due to 
the Bank. 

Mr. Maberly considered that the coun- 
try was fast approaching a crisis which the 
shifts and fallacies of the system now pur- 
sued could not ward off. It was to be 
apprehended that the Excbequer Bills, 
being now at a discount, would be paid 
in to discharge the claims of the revenue. 

Mr. Tierney enforced the observations 
of Mr. Maberly, and blamed Ministers for 
not openly stating the difficulties of the 
country, and boldly facing the danger. 
Our situation was desperate, and so must 
be the remedy. The delay afforded an 
opportunity to stock-brokers and jobbers 
to carry on a system of plunder on the 
unsuspicious and unwary, never before 
equalled, he believed, in this or any other 
country. 

After some observations from Mr. Hus- 
kisson, Mr. Grenfell, and others, the Reso- 
lution was agreed to. 

Mr. Brand moved’for leave to bring in 
a bill to amend the laws for the preser- 
vation of game. The principle to be, to 
make game the property of the person on 
whose ground it should be found. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey addressed the House 
at some length, on the grievances arising 
from the system of prosecutiogs in the 
Exchequer, by which such enormous ex- 
pences were incurred as frequently to in- 
duce even the innocent to enter into com- 
promises, and to occasion the total ruin of 
such as, sometimes from negligence, ra- 
ther than any intention of defrauding 
the revenue, had verdicts givev against 
them. There were in all cases in the 
Exchequer no less than five counsel and 
a special jury employed. He detailed 
several cases of great hardship, and moved 
that there be laid before the House a 
return of the number of all informations 
filed at the instance of the Commissioners 
of Excise and Customs, from the Ist of 
January, 1818, to the Ist of January, 1819, 
together with the date of each information, 
and the verdict, or the cost paid upon 
such as were compromised, distinguishing 
those paid to the Solicitor by the Crown 
from those paid by the defendant. 

The Attorney General, in opposing the 
motion, controverted the statemeuts of the 
preceding speaker, and vindicated his own 
character, and that of the other public 
officers employed in Exchequer prosecu- 
tions, against the imputations implied in 
those statements. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Waithman supported the motion. 
He had bimocif dupecloabed that persons 
were dragged into the Court of Exchequer 
without knowing for what. It was talked 
of allvover the City, that informations had 
been laid against bim for 40,000/. penal- 
ties before he knew any thing of the mat- 
ter. It turned out that a person in his 
employment had brought into his premises 
a piece of East India handkerchiefs, and 
for this he was obliged to pay a compo- 
sition of 100/, and 150/. costs. 

In the sequel of the discussion, Mr. 
Tierney, Sir M. W. Ridley, Mr. W. Smith, 
and Mr. W. Williams, supported the mo- 
tion; which was opposed by the Solicitor 
General, Mr. Vansitiart, and Mr. Lushing- 
ton. The motion was, on a division, ne- 


gatived by 72 to 54. 


March 10. 

Mr. Grenfell said that the amount of 
public balances in the hands of the Bank, 
did not exceed three millions. [The Chan- 
cellor had stated it to be six millions.]} 

Mr. Wellesley Pole informed the House, 
that silver was prepared at the Mint, and 
would be delivered to the Bank, to be dis- 
tributed among the bankers, to the amount 
which might be required ; it was said that 
55,0002. per week would be an ample 
issue. 

March 11 & 12. 

The House was occupied these two days 
in the examination of witnesses relative to 
the charge against the Hon. Wyndham 
Quin, for a breach of privilege. 


Howse or Lorps, March 15. 

Lord Auckland moved the order of the 
day for committing the Chimney Sweepers’ 
Regulation Bill. Asa proof of the perfec- 
tion to which the mode of sweeping chim- 
neys by machines had been brought, his 
Lordship stated, that out of 61 chimneys 
connected with the House of Commons, 
60 had been swept by the machine. 

Lord Lauderdale, in opposing the mea- 
sure, relied much on the evidence of the 
Surveyor General, who had stated that 
the total abolition of climbing boys was 
at present impracticable, and could not 
be attempted without endangering the ge- 
neral safety of the metropolis. The me- 
rits of the present Bill might, perhaps, be 
illustrated by a story which he would 
tell their Lordships: The physician who 
had attended bim in bis late illness had 
prescribed large doses of calomel; so 
much indeed, that he thought it neces- 
sary to ask him the reason. “Ob! (said 
the physician) I can easily prove to you 
the advantage of my practice. The ca- 
lome! is like the climbing boys, it finds its 
way into every corner and cranny of the 
frame, aud sweeps every deleterious par- 
ticle clean out; whereas the other sort of 
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medicines resemble the machines, and ac- 
cordingly do the business very imperfectly. 
They do not follow all angles and turnings, 
but pass over many important parts un- 
touched, and leave heaps of matter, which 
afterwards kindle intomischief.” (Laugh- 
ter.) If this story had any effect in ex- 
plaining the policy of the measure, he 
might relate another, which perhaps 
would serve to render its humanity more 
intelligible. In some parts of Ireland, 
it had been the practice, instead of 
employing climbing-boys, to tie a rope 
round the neck of a goose, and thus drag 
the bird up the chimney, which was clean- 
ed by the fluttering of its wings. This 
practice so much interested the feelings 
of many persons, that for the sake of pro- 
tecting the goose they seemed ready to 
give up all humanity towards other ani- 
mals, A man in a country village having 
one day, according tothe old custom, avail- 
ed himself of the aid of a goose, was ac- 
cused by his neighbour of inhumanity. 
In answer to the remonstrances of his 
accuser, he observed, that he must have 
his chimney swept. ‘“ Yes (replied the 
humane friend of the goose), to be sure 
you must sweep your chimney; but you 
cruel daist you, why don’t you take two 
ducks? they would do the job as well!” 
(Laughing.) The zealots for this Bill 
had, in their blind eagerness to relieve a 
partial suffering, as completely forgotten 
the general interests of society, as the 
poor Irishman had disregarded the ducks 
in his anxiety to save the geese, He cer- 
tainly should be happy to see the use of 
climbing boys totally abolished ; but if a 
machine can be invented to sweep chim- 
neys, that invention could not be promoted 
by this Bill. He must, therefore, oppose 
it altogether, and therefore moved as an 
amendment, that, instead of now, the Bill 
be committed this day six months. 

After some observations by Lord Har- 
rowby in support of the Bill, Lord Auck- 
/and’s motion was negatived, on a division, 
by 37 to 20, and Lord Lauderdale’s amend- 
ment was carried. 


In the Commons, the same day, the 
petition of Major Torrens against the re- 
turn of Lord Binning for Rochester, was 
declared to be “ frivolous and vexatious.” 
The petitioner will thus have to pay all 
the costs. 

Sir Robert Wilson presented a petition 
from Mr.T.Grady, jun, who had been com- 
mitted to the Serjeant at Arms last week 
for threatening to kick Mr. Goold, who had 
been called to give testimony at the Bar 
of the House. The petitioner expressed 
contrition for his offence, and prayed to 
be liberated. He was accordingly brought 
to the Bar; and after being reprimanded 
by Mr, Speaker, was discharged. 

FOREIGN 
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FRANCE, 

It is formally announced in the Moni- 
teur, that the Duchess of Berri is in a 
state which promises an heir to the house 
of Bourbon. This event is important, as 
the Dake is the only member of the 
reigning branch likely to have issue. 

The detailed Budgets of the expences of 
the varioas Dépariments of Administra- 
tion have been published. By these it 
appears, that the salaries and administra- 
tive expences of the Ministry of Justice 
amount to 668,000 f. ; the salaries of the 
Ministry of State to 256,500f. ; and those 
of the Council of State to 801,000f. The 
salaries of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
amourit to 150,000 f.; the expences of its 
Bureaux of 380,000f. ; for persons employ- 
ed in the service of the Bureaux, &c. 
170,000 f. ; for casual missions 320,000 f. ; 
for additional service 850,000 f.; and, if 
the Moniteur be not in error, only seven 
Srancs for secret service money. The ex- 
pences of the Ministry of the Interior, 
which require a gross sum of 102,700,000f. 
are thus stated :—1,800,000 f. for the ge- 
neral Administration ; 3,750,000 f. for the 
encouragement of Agriculture and Indus- 
try ; 2,800,000 f. for the general Estab- 
lisments of Public Instruction ; 1,580,000 f, 
for the Sciences and Fine Arts ; 22,300,000f, 
for the Clergy; 500,000 f. for Sects not 
Catholic; 30,000,000 f. for roads and 
bridges ; 1,400,000 f. for works of gene- 
ral interest and utility in Paris, and for 
similar works in all the departments a 
sum of 1,000,000f. The Budget of the 
War Department amounts, in interior ex- 
pences, to 1,522,000 f.; fund of reserve 
for unforeseen expences 1,383,000 f. ; 
1,833,000 f. for divers disbursements ; 
which, with the general expences, gives for 
the actual service of the Army, a sum 
total of 176,494,000f. The pay of those 
notin active service amounts to 16,256, 000f. 
which sum raises the War Budget to 
192,750,000 f.; a sum exceeding that of 
last year by 37,600,000 f. The Budget of 
the Ministry of Marine amounts to the 
small sum of 45,200f.; and that of the 
Finance Department to 257,100,000 francs. 

The French fortresses of the first, se- 
cond, and third order, are to be put in a 
perfect state of defence ; and all the works 
are to be completed, and cannon mounted, 
in the course of the spring. This plan has, 
it is stated, been adopted, ‘‘to increase 
the strength and independence of France, 
by making her respected abroad.” The 
organization of the French army is equally 
rapid. ; 

The important proposition of M. Bar- 
thelemy, on the Election Law, has beea 
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rejected in the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties, by a large majority, 150 to 94. 

Tn consequence of the great increase of 
Stadents of Law in Paris, a Royal Ordi- 
nance has been published, appointing three 
Professors to the School of Law in Paris, 
namely, one for the Elements of the Law 
of Nature and of Nations ; a Professor for 
the Roman Institutes, as far as they have 
relation to the Law of France; and ano- 
ther for Civil and Criminal Jurisprudence, 
Another Royal Ordinance is published in 
The Mboniteur, incorporating a Savings 
Bank at Bourdeaux. 

Some researches which had been under- 
taken in the antient Abbey of the Trinity 
at Caen, by order of the Count de Mont- 
livaux, Prefect of the Department of the 
Calvados, has led to the discovery of the 
ashes of Queen Matilda, wife of William 
the Conqueror, foundress of this Abbey, 
who died in 1083. The tomb was disco- 
vered under the pavement, on the spot 
where the cenotaph had been erected, 
which was destroyed during the Revolu- 
tion, and which will now be restored with 
its former inscriptions. 

The following is an extract of the Speech 
delivered by the Keeper of the Seals, in 
the Chamber of the Deputies, against the 
proposition for altering the Election Law: 
—‘* All possible efforts,” said he, “* have 
been made by the Government of the 
King to bring to justice the assassins of 
Gen. Legarde, who was attacked at the 
moment when, in the name of the King, 
he came asa Minister of Peace. The au- 
thor of that crime was arrested, delivered 
over tv the Tribunals, and convicted of 
having fired upon Gen. Legarde, while, 
with his sword in his hand, that officer was 
endeavouring to appease the multitude. 
The Jury declared, that the homicide was 
rendered necessary by the want of legiti- 
mate defence.—(A moment of horror in the 
Assembly.)—The law directed the Presi- 
dent of the Court of Assizes to set the 
accused at liberty. General Ramel was 
wounded in the tumult of Toulouse. Car- 
ried to his apartments, he was assailed on 
his death-bed by furious wretches, who 
tore his body. These ruffians being 
brought before a Court of Justice, were 
acquitted by the Jury, on the ground 
‘that the blows which were inflicted on 
the Gen. when in bed, had not determined 
his death, because the wounds which he 
had previously received were mortal? |” 
After some moments of interruption, the 
Minister continued :—* Shall | speak, 
Gentlemen, of a man whose name I feel 
a horror in pronouncing? Trestaillou, 
accused of frightful crimes, became the 
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object of prosecution, at the instance of 
the King’s law officers. The judicial au- 
‘thority objected to his being tried in the 
same city, where his crimes were commit- 
ted, because they entertained a fear for 
the freedom of the Court, from the con- 
‘sternation of the citizens, and the terror 
which the criminal inspired. He was ac- 
cordingly transferred, for trial, to Riom. 
‘Would you believe the result? A single 
witness could not be found to depose 
against Trestaillon, and a hundred pre- 
‘sented themselves to vouch for his inno- 
cence. The terror those assassins inspir- 
éd was so great that justice could not find 
witnesses who durst give evidence for the 
prosecution, nor a jury who would have 
dared to find them guilty. Finally, the 
assasination of M. Fualdes was a parly 
crime, and the Government was obliged to 
exert all its force to protect the action of 
justice, and to repress those efforts which 
the partizans of the criminals made to 
rescue them from execution.” 
NETHERLANDS. 

A letter from the Netherlands, dated 
March1, says,‘‘We can affirm with tolerable 
certainty, that our Government will grant 
the free navigation of the Rhine, in the 
proper sense of the expression, that is, into 
the sea, It will be then for the Prus-ian 
Government to abolish the staple right, 
&c. hitherto existing at Cologne, to ob- 
tain the same at Mentz and at Manheim, 
by which a free trade may be carried on 
wit the whole world, from the Neckar to 
the Maine, by means of the Rhine.” 

ITALY. 

The Paris papers lately mentioned, on 
the authority of letters from Italy, that a 
conspiracy bad been formed in Mantua, 
to administer poison to the Emperor of 
Austria, who was then in that country; 
and tiat the plot was discovered but half 
an hour before the time appointed for 
carrying itinto execution. Several of the 
society called Carbonari, who are very 
numerous in the Austrian States of Italy, 
and against whom the Court of Vienna 
some time since determined to enforce 
very severe measures, are said to have 
been arrested as being implicated in this 
eonspiracy. 

GERMANY. 

A letter from Vienna says—“ Amongst 
other presents, the Persian Ambassador 
delivered to our Emperor, in the name of 
the Schah of Persia, several poems which 
pass for chef-d’euvres in the East. One 

“very long poem, consisting of 14,000 
stanzas, will be translated by the Aulic 
Councillor, M. Richter, of Hanover,” 

Prince Leopold has purchased a house 
in the neighborhood of Vienna for 7000J, 
sterling ; but not for his own residence, as 
his Highness certainly returns to England 
in the course of next month, He will re- 


side at Claremont during the summer, and 
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at Marlborough-house, Pall-mall, in the 
winter, The house which his Highness 
purchased at Vienna is not at any season 
intended for himself, but for his brother, 
to whom he’has made a present of it. 

The Students in different parts of Ger- 
many Continue to break out into acts of 
insubordination. These frequent disturb- 
ances do not say much for the discipline 
of the respective Universities, 

The Prince Regent has submitted to the 
Hanoverian States-General a plan for 
dividing them into two Chambers. No 
person is ever to be admitted to hear the 
debates. 

A Prussian officer who lately killed ano- 
ther in a duel at Berlin, has been con- 
demned to 20 years’ imprisonment, and 
the seconds to three or five years’ impri- 
sonment. 

SWEDEN AND DENMARK. 

The Governor of Daleca:lia has present- 
ed an affecting report to the Swedish 
Government, respecting the situation of 
40,000 souls in that province; who, ac- 
cording to his statement, will, from the be- 
ginning of this month, have neither bread 
nor other means of subsistence ! 

Leiters from Copenhagen of the 27th 
ult, state, that two English merchants 
have obtained permission to establish gra- 
naries in Courland, for the purpose of 
having corn at all times ready to send to 
England, on the first notice of the ports 
beiug at any time open. 

RUSSIA. 

The important reduction of 10 per cent. 
has taken place in Russia on all goods 
imported and exported from that country, 
excepting on those that pay ad valorem. 

The Russian Government is fitting out 
two expeditions for scientific researches in 
remote seas. Each will consist of two 
ships: one of them is designed to make 
discover es towards the North Pole. 

Letters from Petersbu:igh, of the 15th 
ult. mention, that Prince Gustavus of 
Sweden, son of King Gustavus IV. has 
obtained permission from the Emperor, 
his uncle, to proceed to England, for 
the purpose of completing his studies at 
Oxford. Report speaks highly of the 
virtues and talents of this unfortunate 
young Prince, who excites universal in- 
terest and sympathy in the North of 
Europe. : 

ASIA. 

Recent Calcutta papers describe the in- 
terior of India as being generally tranquil ; 
though in some parts, as the Beitool Val- 
ley, and the Nagpore Country, refractory 
brigands continue to produce disturbances. 
Letters from Husseinabad, of the 10th 
October, state, that Sheikh Dulloo, a cele- 
brated Pindaree Chief, had made bis ap- 
pearance in the Beijtool Valley with a 
train of followers, Appa Sahib was also 
collecting his forces in all directions, ac- 
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cording to these accounts; while intelli- 
gence from Poonah represented the inha- 
bitants of the late Peishwa’s territory as 
so restless, that it had been found neces- 
sary to dispatch his Majesty’s 67th regi- 
ment of foot from Bombay towards Seroor. 

A Ceylon paper has reached town of 
the 19th September ; at which period the 
hostile movements of the Candians were, 
it is asserted, drawing to a close. The 
native who had assumed the office of King 
is said to have been taken prisoner, as 
also his principal adviser; and the peo- 
ple of the country were in many places 
tendering their submission. 


AFRICA. 

The Cape Town Gazetfe of January 2, 
1819, has been received, which contains an 
account of an expedition from the Cape of 
Good Hope into the Caffree country, in 
order to support a faithful Catfree Chief, 
named Gaika, and to punish a rebellious 
Chief, named ’TSambie. This expedition 
was completely successful; reinstating 
Gaika in possession of his lands and pio- 
perty, and taking from ’FSambie near 
11,000 head of cattle. 

In a letter from Grand Cairo are the 
following details of the first interview of 
the unfortunate Abdallah, Chief of the 
Wechabites, with the Viceroy of Egypt. 
The latter received the prisoner with much 
kindness; and asked him, among other 
questions, “ Is Abrahim Pasha, a good 
General?” Your son,” replied Abdal- 
Jah, with great firmness and dignity, “ is, 
though young, a consummate Captain ; I 
have combated valiantly against him, but 
fortune has decided on my life. You are 
powerful, and I believe generous. Do 
not regard the fate which I know awaits 
me. lonly recommend to you my capi- 
tal and my family.” ** Abdallah,” replied 
the Viceroy, * the fall of your capital cost 
the Grand Seignior, my Sovereign,and me, 
immense sums, and the lives of some thou- 
sands of men, This city must he dis- 
mantied, in order to eternize the infamy 
and the punishment of a sect rebellious to 
the Koran. The inhabitants will be in- 
vited to go and settle eisewhere. Your 
family is in safety; I have received it 
under my special protection. Be assured 
of this, and make yourself easy.” 

Prince Abdallah was sent to Constanti- 
nople, where he was beheaded. 


AMERICA. 

New York Papers to the 10th ult. have 
been received. The Congress closed its 
Session on the evening of the 3d ; “ be- 
yond which,” says The National Inielli- 
gencer, “their constitutional term of ser- 
vice did not permit them to extend.”— 
These papers contain the Report of the 
Committee of the Senate upon the con- 
duct of General Jackson, and the Seminole 
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war.—The port, after taking a detailed 
view of the whole of General Jackson’s 
military proceedings, in which they con- 
sider that he “‘ disregarded the positive 
orders of the Department of War, the Con- 
stitution, and the Laws,” observe further, 
that the tendency of his measures, was— 
“to involve the nation in a war without 
her consent, aad for reasons of his (General 
Jackson’s) own, unconnected with his mi- 
litary functions.”—In reviewing the exe- 
cution of Arbuthnot and Ambrister, the 
Committee observe, that, as prisoners of 
war, they were entitled to claim from the 
American Government that protection 
which the most savage of our foes have 
uniformly experienced, when disarmed and 
in our power, Humanity shudders at the 
idea of a cool-blooded execution of pri- 
soners disarmed and in the power of the 
conqueror.”—‘* The principle assumed by 
the Commanding General, that Arbuth- 
not and Ambrister, by uniting in war 
against the United States, while we were 
at peace with Great Britain, ‘ became out- 
laws and pirates, and liable to suffer 
death,’ is not recognised in any code of 
national law.”” The Committee of the Re- 
presentatives also disapproved his conduct ; 
but these decisions, we are sorry to add, 
were afterwards set aside, 

The New York Papers communicate the 
important intelligence of the conclusion of 
a Treaty with Spain, by which the Flo- 
ridas are ceded to the United States, for 
the sum of five millions of dollars; out 
of which the claims of the American mer- 
chants in Spain are to be satisfied, The 
Treaty confirms all grants of land in the 
Floridas from the Spanish Government, 
prior to the Ist of January, 1818. It also 
settles the difference respecting the bour- 
dary of Louisiana, towards the Mexican 
provinces. ‘The line of demarcation com- 
mences at the mouth of the Sabine, and 
runs up that river to the North-western 
corner of the State of Louisiana ; thence 
North to the Red River ; thence up that 
river to the 100th degree of West longi- 
tude; thence North to the river Arkan- 
saw ; thence up that river to its source; 
thence to the 42d degree of North latitude, 
and on that parallel of latitude West to 
the Pacific Ocean, The treaiy was sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the Senate 
on the 22d of February. This surrender 
of Spanish territory to the United States 
is an event of a very grave and interesting 
nature to England; for the possessors of 
Florida have the power, when they please 
to exert it, of intercepting the trade, and 
threatening the existence, of our West 
India islands. 

A Mr. Currie has lately purchased 
10,000 acres of land in the Illinois Terri- 
tory, and is forming a ‘new English Set- 
tlement there. 

DOMES. 
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INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

March 20. The Landed luterest of De- 
vonshire and Cornwall have come to a 
resolution to erect an Iron Bridge across 
Hamoaze, similar to the Sunderland in 
point of height, viz. 200 feet above the 
level of the sea, to admit the sons of Nep- 
tune passing under without striking their 
colonrs. In respect of arches, it will have 
the same number as the Southwark; the 
central one spanning the whole breadth of 
Hamoaze, the other two (under which the 
streets of Torpoint and New Passage will 
respectively pass) are for the sole pur- 
pose of obtaining a tolerably level road- 
way of 70 feet wide, including the foot- 
ways of 10 feeteach, The name fixed on 
is ** The Union Bridge,” as its key-stone 
will unite the Counties. 

The Troon Harbour, on the coast of 
Ayrshire, which was begun by the Duke 
of Portland some years ago, has been 
some time completed. The Duke is said 
to have expended 200,000/. on this un- 
dertaking ; the object of which is, to af- 
ford a shipping fur the coals of the ex- 
tensive mines belonging to his Grace in 
that district. 

A cause of importance to the landed in- 
terest was tried at Hereford, in which Mrs. 
Pytts, of Kyre House, recovered 700/, da- 
mages against Thomas Benbow, of Hed- 
more, and Edward Holder of the Whyle, 
for double the value of cattle which they 
aided and assisted her tenant (W. Mason) 
in removing from an estate called Nether- 
wood, in Herefordshire, to prevent the same 
being distrained for considerable rent due. 

One of the largest factories in Yorkshire, 
situated at Leeds, erected by Messrs. Clay- 
ton and Gorside, at an expence of 60,000/., 
for the manufacture of flax, canvas, and 
linen, &c. has been closed, and several 
hundreds of hands in consequence turned 
out of employ. It is said to be the inten- 
tion of the late proprietor, Mr. Gorside, to 
remove to the United States, where, in the 
vicinity of New York, be intends carrying 
ov similar manufactures, on an extensive 


without the least appearance of an open- 
ing to the outside. About thirty years 
since, a similar discovery was made in 
Plymouth Dock-yard: a bird called a heck- 
mal! being found sitting on its eggs, in the 
centre of a large oak tree, which, by its 
immense growth, must have been enclosed 
80 or 90 years. The eggs, on being touch- 
ed, fell into dust; the skeleton of the bird 
and its nest have been preserved for the 
inspection of the curious. The enclcsure 
of living toads in large blocks of marble 
has been occasionally perceived ; but the 
above discovery is a novel circumstance, 
and merits the attention of the naturalist. 

Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Wm. Peel, on 
hearing of the unfortunate failure of the 
Tamworth Bank, immediately sent a mu- 
nificent sum of money to the town for the 
purpose of alleviating the inconvenience 
and distress of the lesser tradesmen and 
poorer classes, without distinction ; and on 
one day, 130 persons received donations 
equal to one-half of their loss, 

A small plot of land, at Newtown, in 
Montgomeryshire, the property of J. Jones, 
esq. of Black-hall, was sold by auction, a 
few d:ys ago, at the rate of three hundred 
pounds per acre. 

Oxrorp, March 27. Friday last, by an 
unanimous vote of a full Convocation, the 
University Seal was affixed to humble Pe- 
titions to be presented to both Houses of 
Parliament, praying that the /aws, by which 
persons professing the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion are precluded from silting in Parliament, 
and from holding certain Civil and Military 
Offices, may not be repealed. 

Aprii2. A meeting of the Crency of 
the Deanery of Christianity, was held in the 
church of St. Mary Major, Exeter, when 
the Rev. J. P. Poulson, the Rector, being 
called to the Chair, the Rev. Prebendary 
Dennis stated the inexpediency of having 
recourse to much persuasion for the pur- 
pose of convincing the meeting of the im- 
portance of making a public avowal of 
their sentiments respecting the objects of 
the Reman Catholic applications to Par- 
li t. He was addressing men of his 





scale. 

March 24. At the Devon Assizes, 
a woman was found guilty of poi- 
soning her husband—and more horrible 
still—a son for attempting to poi-ou his 
mother! The wretched parent was com- 
pelled to appear as the principal evidence 
against her unnatural child. 

As the workmen of Mr, A. Marks, 
of Liskeard, were cutting across an ash 
tree, they discovered a bird’s nest in the 
interior of the tree, containing three eggs. 
The nest was entirely surrounded with 
sound timber, about eight inches thick, 


own profession, with whom there could be 
but one heart and one mind, as to the ge- 
neral question: and the chief point for 
deliberation was the most eligible mode of 
proceeding, in regard to the particular 
channel through which they should convey 
their unanimous opinion, For himself, he 
could wish that a petition might be sent to 
the Convocation, imploring them to urge 
their constitutional claim to act as one of 
the three Estates of the Realm, in giving 
or withholding their consent in questions 
strictly of an ecclesiastical nature; but 
whether this suggestion met their concur- 

rence 
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rence or not, there could, he presumed, 
be no possible objection to the three other 
petitions which he would next proceed to 

propose—one to the Prince Regent, another 
to the Peers, and a third to the House of 
Commons, Having read the proposed pe- 
tition to the Convocation, the Rev. Jubn 
Marriot observed, that from the Convoca- 
tion’s not having proceeded to the transac- 
tion of business for so long an interval, it 
might be premature to assume that they 
were prepared to take up the business— 
that he had witnessed dissentions in the 
General Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland, 
and thought the questions of the power of 
Convocation, and of opposition to the Ro- 
man Catholic petitions, had better be kept 
separate. Mr. Dennis replied, that the 
petition did not call upon the Convocation 
to make errors, or perform any act to 
which they were not allowed tobe perfectly 
competent—that they had already enter- 
ed upon business such as they had not 
transacted for the last 70 years, and that 
every bar which the constitution afforded 
should be opposed to the threatened inno- 
vations at the present conjuncture. The 
Chairman did not mean to object to the 
competency of Convocation, and had felt 
the force of Mr. Dennis’s arguments on 
this subject in another place, but consi- 
dered that it required longer time for the 
Clergy to make up their minds on so im- 
portant a question. A division took place, 
when the motion was negatived. The other 
three motions were carried nemine dissen- 
tiente. A clause having been discussed 
relative to the late Bill conceding rank in 
the Army and Navy, the meeting unani- 
mously reprobated the smuggled mocde in 
which that Bill was carried through both 
Houses, headed as it was by an ambiguous 
title, and heartily assented to the expres- 
sion of disapprobation which the proposed 
petition contained. Thanks were then 
voted to the Chairman, the Mover of the 
Resolutions, aud to the Dean Rural, for 
convening the meeting. 

Fisweries.—It appears almost incredi- 
ble, but it seems undoubtedly true, that 
in the comparatively sbort space of three 
centuries, the enormous sum of three hun- 
dred millions sterling worth of fish, has 
been caught by the Dutch on the coast of 
Scotland ; while the natives, during this 
time, have been doing little or nothing, 
although the fish were almost at their 
very doors. 

Lorp Witttam Howarp.—The Earl of 
Carlisle, and Henry Howard, esq. of Corby, 
lately gave orders to search in the Chan- 
cel of Greystoke Church, for the remains of 
their celebrated ancestor, Lord William 
Howard, Baron of Gilsiand, who was War- 
den of the Western Marches in the time 
of Elizabeth, and whose vigorous measures 
against the Moss-troopers form so coaspi- 
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cuous a figure inthe poetical writings of 
Walter Scott. —Lord William was the third 
son of Thomas Duke of Norfolk, who was 
beheaded in the same reign fir abitng 
to the hand of Mary Queen of Scots, while 
a prisoner in Fotheringhay Castle. is 
elder brother, Philip Earl of Atundet, 
married the Lady Ann, one of ‘the ‘¢o- 
heiresses of the Lord Dacre, and setiled 
at Greystoke Castle ; while Lord William 
married the other co-heiress, Lady Eliza- 
beth, and settled at Naworth Castle, bei 
Baron of Gilsland ; from the elder branch 
of the family are descended, the present 
Duke of Norfolk, the Earls of Suffolk and 
Effingham, &c. ;—from the younger branch 
are descended, the Earl! of Carlisle, and 
Mr. Howard, of Corby.—At the depth of 
about five feet from the surface, the ske- 
leton was discovered, nearly entire; it 
measured about six feet, and shewed the 
remains of a person of strong and athletic 
make. The teeth were all periect in the 
under jaw, and the shape of the skull ex- 
actly corresponded with the original por- 
trait of Lord William, in the possession of 
Mr. Howard, of Corby. We believe it is 
the intention of Lord Carlisle to have the 
remains of his ancestor translated to the 
beautiful Mausoleum at his Lordship’s 
seat, at Castle Howard. No coffia or in- 
scription was found, and the body seems 
to have been buried in a common grave, 

A gardener in the neighbourhood of 
Dumfries \ately sold a cow to a butcher 
in that town, which was killed. In the se- 
cond stomach of the animal was found an 
old-fashioned silver spoon, in a perfect 
state of preservation. This spoon was 
soon recognized by the owner, who had 
missed it nearly a twelvemonth ago; and 
who certainly never dreamed that the pil- 
ferer, upon whom she had bestowed so 
many maledictions, was a four-footed 
animal, 





OCCURRENCES IN LONDON 
AND ITS VICINITY. 

“ Windsor Castle, April 3, His Majesty 
continues to enjoy a good state of bodily 
health, and has been tranquil and cheer- 
ful through the last month ; but his Ma- 
jesty’s disorder remains undiminished.” 

The Earl of Hardwicke has been elected 
President of the Board of Agriculture, vice 
the Earl of Macclesfield, resigned. 

A General Order has issued from the 
Horse Guards, which deeply interests all 
Military Officers on full and half-pay. It 
has been very common with Officers, when 
reduced, to demand satisfaction from their 
former Commanding Officers for conduct 
towards them whilst on full pay, and the 
former under the command of the latter, 
An instance of this recently occurred; and’ 
the consequence is, that a Lieut. Booker 
and Ensign Ring, ow half-pay, who seit” 
messages 
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messages to their former Colonel (Frede- 
rick) for his behaviour to them in the re- 
giment, and Lieut. Lambrocht, on half- 
pay, who was bearer of one of the mes- 
sages, have all three been struck off the 
Army List, with’ the strongest expression 
of the Prince Regent’s displeasure, 

An official return, printed by order of 
the House of Commons, presents iu one 
view an accurate representation of the 
state of crimes made capital by law, in 
the several years from the year 1805 to 
the year 1818 inclusive. From this it ap- 
pears, that the total number of persons 
convicted of Burglary in said interval was 
1,874, of whom 199 were executed —of 
Larceny in dwelling-houses, to the value 
of forty shillings, 1,119, of whom 17 were 
executed —of Forgery, 501, of whom 207 
were executed — Horse - stealing, 852, of 
whom 85 were executed — House- breaking 
in the day time, and Larceny, 761, of whom 
17 were executed—of Murder 229, of whom 
202 were executed—Robbery on the per- 
son, the highway, and-other places, 848, of 
whom 118 were executed — Sheepstealing 
896, of whom 43 were executed.—Making, 
with various other offences of a capital na- 
ture within said interval, a gross total of, 
—Convicted 8,430, of whom 1,035 were 
executed. 

Wednesday, March 31. 

A Special General Court of Proprietors 
was held at the East India House; at 
which it was proposed to grant 5000/. a 
year for twenty years, to the Marquis of 
Hastings, in consideration of his merito- 
rious services iv India. 

The list of the subscriptions at Calcutta 
to the noble Waterloo Fund is at last re- 
ceived. The amount is 251,500 rupees, 
about 30,000/. sterling for that settlement. 
The Marquis of Hastings opened the sub- 
scription with 2000 rupees, and his ex- 
ample was followed by many of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants giving 1000 rupees each. 

Thursday, April 12. 

This afternoon, at the time the Duke.of 
York was in attendance upon the King, at 
Windsor, as his Royal Highness was in the 
act of opening the door of a room in Wind- 
sor Castle, to enter it, one of his spurs 
caught the loop at the bottom of his pan- 
taloons, or trowsers, which caused him to 
fall; when he unfortunately broke the bone 
of his right arm, about three inches above 
the elbow joint. The fracture was set very 
soon after the accident by Mr. O'Reilly. 

Saturday, April 24. 

Charles Rennett, who stands accused with 
stealing the child of Mr. Horsley, reached 
town this morning from Harwich where he 
had arrived the preceding day, in the cus- 
tody of a Police officer of Cuxhaven. He 
seemed to be sunk in the lowest depths of 
despair. Mr. Birnie, on being informed of 
Rennett’s arrival, directed the officers who 
had come with him to be brought into his 
presence. He also dispatched a special 
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messenger to Mr. Horsley, requesting his 
immediate attendance at the office. Mr. 
Horsley lost no time in attending this sum- 
mons, and on his introduction to Mr. Bir- 
nie, stated, that by advice of Mr. Harmer, 
his Solicitor, he had preferred two bills of 
indictment against Rennett on Friday, be- 
fore the Grand Jury of the City of London, 
and that the Grand Jury had returned them 
true bills. The Prisoner made no defence, 
and was committed to Newgate for trial. 
At the Prisoner’s desire the trial is post- 
poned till next Sessions. 
Sunday, April 25. 

This afternoon the Duke and Duchess of 
Kent arrived at Kensington Palace, hav- 
ing landed at Dover from Calais the day 
before. 

Friday, April 30. 

Lirerary SHoeMAKers.—The fraternity 
of Shoemakers has, unquestionably, given 
rise to some characters of great worth and 
genius. The late Mr. Holcroft was ori- 
ginally a shoemaker; and though he was, 
unhappily, at the beginning of the French 
revolution, infected with French principles, 
yet he was certainly a man of great genius, 
and, on the whole, a moral writer. His 
dramatic pieces must rank among the best 
of those on the English stage. Robert 
Bloomfield wrote his poem of ‘ The Far- 
mer’s Boy,” while employed at this bu- 
siness: and Dr. Wm. Carey, professor of 
Sanscrit and Bengalee in the College of 
Fort William, Calcutta, and the able and 
indefatigable translator of the Scriptures 
into many of the Eastern languages, was, 
in early life, a shoemaker in Northampton- 
shire. Mr. John Struthers, the author of 
the Poor Man's Sabbath, Peasant’s Death, 
and other poems of merit, still continues 
to follow this business. The present Mr, 
Gifford, the translator of Juvenal, and the 
supposed editor of the Quarterly Review, 
spent some of his early days in learning 
the ** craft and mystery” of a shoemaker. 





THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
New Pieces, 


Covent Garden THEATRE. 

April 12. Fortunatus and his Sons ; or, 
The Magic Purse and Wishing Cap, a Dra- 
matic Spectacle ; whose story is probably 
among the earliest recollections of our 
Readers. 

April it. The Heart of Mid Lothian, a 
Drama, by Mr. Terry, of this Theatre. 

Drury Lane ToeaTre. 

April 3. The Italians; or, The Fatal 
Accusation, a Tragedy, by Mr. Bucke. 
Withdrawn after a second performance. 

April 13. Abudah ; or, The Talisman 
of Oromanes, an Oriental Fairy Tale, 
founded on the well-known Tale of the 
Genii, called “The Talisman of Oroma- 
nes ; or, The Search after Happiness.” 

April 11. Honour; or, Arrivals from 
College, a Comedy. PRO- 
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Gazetre Promorions, &c. 

March 20. To be Lords of the Trea- 
sury: Lord Liverpool, Mr. Vansittart, Mr. 
Berkeley Paget, Viscount Lowther, Lord 
H. Somerset, the Hon. J. Maxwell Barry, 
and Mr, Alexander M‘Naghten. 

Sir David Baird to be Governor of Kinsale, 

March 23. The Prince Regent has re- 
commended the Bishop of Landaff, (Dr. 
Herbert Marsh,) to be elected Bishop of 
Peterborough. 

April6. Hardinge Giffard, esq. to be 
Chief Justice ; and Richard Ostley, esq. to 
be Puisne Justice of Ceylon. 

April 10. The honour of Knighthood 
on J. R. Grant, M.D. Chief of the Medi- 
cal Department of the Army lately em- 
ployed in France and the Netherlands. 

April 13. F. Martia, esq. to be Windsor 
Herald; and W. Woods, esq. to be Blue- 
mantle Pursuivant, v. Martin. 

April 17. The undermentioned Officers 
of the Allied Forces to be Honorary Knights 
Grand Crosses of Military Order of the 
Bath: — Prince Volkousky and Count 
Woronzow, in service of Russia; Count 
Zieten, in that of Prussia; and Baron 
Frimont, in that of Austria, 

To be Honorary Knights Commanders — 
Baron Vincent, in service of Austria ; Gen. 
Pozzo di Borgo, in that of Russia; Gen, 
de Reede, in that of the Nethe:lands; and 
Lieut.-gen. Lamotte, in that of Bavaria. 

To be Honorary Companions — Maijor- 
gen. Brosin, in service of Russia; Major 
Baron Marechal, in that of Austria; Ma- 
jor Massou, in that of Prussia; Prince 
de la Tour and Taxis, in that of Bavaria ; 
Major Baron Redenhausen, in that of Ha- 
nover; Major Schreibendshofer, of Saxony ; 
and Major-gen. O’ Lalor, of Spain. 

R. Morier, esq. to be Mehmandar to 
the Ambassador from the King of Persia. 

Mar. 23. Meibers returned to serve in 
Parliament. — Inverness, Right Hon. C. 
Grant, jun. Chief Secretary of Ireland. 

April 3. Orford, E. A, M‘Naughten, 
esq. — Boroughbridge, M. Lawson, esq.— 
Inverkeithing, &c. Hon, F. W. Primrose.— 
Fowey, M. Attwood, esq. v. Valletort, dec. 


April 10. Banff, the Eail of Fife, — 
Monmouthshire, Lord G. C. H. Somerset. 

April 17. Bossiney, Hon. J. W. Ward, 
v. Wortley. — Appleby, A. J. Dalrymple, 
esq. v. Fludyer. 


Civit Promotions. 

Earl of Carrick, Representative Peer of 
Ireland, vice Northland. 

Lord Belhaven, one of the sixteen Peers 
of Scotland, vice Errol. 

Rev. James Wm. Bellamy, M. A. rec- 
tor of St. Mary Abchurch and St. Law- 
rence Pountuey, and prebendary of St. 
Paul’s, elected high master of Merchant 
Taylors’ School ; vice Cherry, resigned. 

Rev. Matthew Marsh, M.A. rector of 
Winterslow and of Brinkworth. Wilts, 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Salisbury. 


EccLesiasTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

Rev. Audrew Bell, D.D. a prebend of 
Westminster, 

Rev. Thomas Walker, jun. B.A, Pre- 
bend of Featherstone, at Windsor. 

Rev, Charles Lacy, B. A. Tring and 
Wiggington CC, Herts. 

Rev. James Croft, M.A. Saltwood R. 
with Hythe annexed, Kent, 

Rev. H. Mears, M. A. Hartley Wint- 
ney V. Hants, 

Rev. J. Jones, Burley on Hill V. Rutland. 

Rev. H. S. Plamptre, M.A. Eastwood 
R. Notts. 

Rev. John Fisher Clarke, Canon Resi- 
dentiary of Sali-bury Cathedral ; and next 
day installed in the prebend of Fasthing- 
ton and Writhlington, in same Church, 

Rev. Robert James Carr, Vicar of Brigh- 
ton, a prebend at Salisbury. 

Rev. Thomas Spencer, M. A. Winkfield 
R. Wilts. 

Rev. W. S. Bradley, vicar of Timbers- 
combe, Chard V. and to the prebend of 
Timberscombe, at Wells. 


DIsPENSATION, 
Rev, Robert Ctif.on; M. A. to hold Mat- 
son R. Gloucestershire, with St. Nicholas 
R. Worcester. 


a 


BIRTHS. 


March 26. At Hanover, the Duchess of 
Cambridge, of a son; and Mar. 27, the 
Duchess of Clarence, of a daughter. 
The former, we have the pleasure to say, 
is, with his royal mother, doing well ; the 
latter, we regret to add, only survived a 
few hours. It was baptized at nine o’clock 
the same morning, according to the rites 
of the Church of England, by the names 
of Charlotte. Augusta- Louisa; aud expired 
at one o’clock in the afternoon. 

‘ March18. The Duchess of San Carlos, 
a danghter.—23. The wife of Joseph Ri- 
chardson, of Cooksey, at Upton Warren, 


near Bromsgrove, of four girls /— 30. In 
Dublin, the Duchess of Leinster, of a son ; 
the infant takes the title of Marq. of Kildare, 
April 5. In Lower Grosvenor-street, the 
Lady of M. Milbank, esq. M. P. a son and 
heir. — At Stoke Newington, the wife of 
Wm. Morgan, esq. a dau.—In Crutched 
Fryars, the wife of John Mallet, esq. a 
dau.—15. Viscountess Folkestone, a dau, 
Lately, at Highgate, the wife of Capt, 
Langslow, of the Bengal Establishment, 
having now four children, each born in a 
different quarter of the globe, and in as 

many successive years, 
MAR- 
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MARRIAGES. 


Feb. 23, At Paris, M. le Compte Au- 
gusta de Valmer, to the dau. of the late 
Rich. Power, esq. of Clashmore, many 
years Member for the County of Waterford. 

Marchk9. Major Austen, 25th foot, to 
Harriet, youngest dau. of the late Wm. 
Shawe, esq. of Preston. 

10. The Rev. Proctur Robinson, A.M. 
of Dudley, to Harriet, youngest dau. of 
late Josiah Maynard, esq. of Malton. 

The Rev. Wm. Edelman, A.B. to Miss 
Abigail Kemp, of Bedford row. 

11. Thos. Beckwith, esq. of Bedford- 
place, to Sophia, eldest dau. of T. Bald- 
win, esq. of Vale-place, niece of Sir Wm. 
Herschel. 

Capt. Geo. S. Cotter, 69th foot, to Jane, 
3d dau. of late Wm. Crofts, esq. of Mallow. 

12, Rev. J. Hurlock, M.D. to Maria, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. Rob. Ellison, 
rector of Slaugham. 

13. Mr. Serjeant Copley, Chief Justice 
of Chester, to the widow of late Lieut.-col, 
Thomas, 

J. Sperling, esq. Royal Engineers, to 
Harriet, third dau. of John Hauson, esq. 
of Bloomsbury-square. 

15. R. Hurd Lucas, esq. of the Priory, 
Gloucester, to Miss Smai), of Clifton hall. 

Capt. J. Thompson, Hon. East India 
Company’s service, to Ann Ellen, dau. of 
J. Newman, esq. of Finmere-house, Oxon. 

16. Fred. Shaw, esq. of Bushy-park, 
Dublin, to Thomasine Emily, sixth dav, 
of late Hon. G. Joycelyn, niece to Earl 
of Roden. 

Hon. James Sinclair, second son of Earl 
of Caithness, to Elizabeth, youngest dau. 
of G. Tritton, esq.of West-hill, Wandsworth, 

22. Sir Jacob Astley, bart, of Melton 
Constable, Norfolk, to Georgiana Caroline, 
youngest dau. of Sir Henry Dashwood, 
bart. of Kirtlington- park, Oxfordshire. 

25. David Duval, esq. 81st regiment, to 
Mary, eldest daughter of Charles Danvers, 
esq. of Wanstead. 

The Hon. F. Lumley, second brother of 
the Earl of Scarborough, té Jane, second 
dau. of late Adm. Bradley. 

27. Capt. Thos. Alex. Cowper, Bombay 
Engineers, to Charlotte, second dau. of 
David Maitland, esq. 

Hen. Harvey, esq. Madras Army, to the 
widow of the late Sir Wm. de Lancy, K.C.B, 
eldest dau. of Sir James Hall, bart. 

28. Capt. W. E. Page, 7th Fusileers, to 
Eliza, only dau. of A. Seward, esq. of 
Newgate-street, 

Jas, Vallance, esq. to Catherine Mar- 
garet, eldest dau. of the Rev. J. D. Ples- 
tow, of Watlington-hall, Norfolk. 

Rob. Wheeler, jun. esq. of Birmingham, 
to Sophia, youngest dau. of Isaac Warner, 
esq. of Blackheath. 

30. Rev. J. Burnside, M.A. rector of 
Plumtree, Notts, to Henrietta-Anne-Julia, 
dau. of Wm. Thompson, esq. of Kilham, 
Yorkshire, 


Major Charles Pratt, eldest son of Lieut... 
gen. Pratt, of Stoneville, to Elizabeth, se- 
cond dau. of A. B. King, esq. of Blooms- 
bury, both in the county of Dublin. 

T. Clarke, esq. surgeon, of Lincoln’s- 
inn- fields, to Sophia, fifth dau. of late Rob. 
Stanton, esq. of Islington. 

John Haviland, M. D. Regius Professor 
of Physic, Cambridge, to Louisa, young- 
est dau. of late Rev. G. Pollen, of Little 
Bookham. 

Ralph Ricardo, esq. of Chinkford Hatch, 
to Miss Lobb, of Southampton. 

31. Capt. Josiah Nisbet, R. N. to Frances 
Herbert, fourth dau.of Herbert Evans, esq. 
of Eagles Bush, Glamorganshire, 

John Wood, esq. of Markham house, to 
Mary, dau. of Rob. Gravenor, esq. of Ol- 
lerton-hall, Notts. 

Lieut.-col. C. W. Pasley, Royal Engi- 
neers, to Martha- Matilda, second dau. of 
the late H. Roberts, esq. 

Lately —W. Robinson, esq. of Hamster- 
ley-lodge, Durham, to Joanna, youngest 
dau. of late Adm. Sir H. Christian, K. B. 

The Earl of Dundonald, to Anne- Maria, 
eldest dau. of Francis Plowden, esq. 

Major-gen. Henry Eustace, brother to 
Dowager Lady Trimlestown, to Henrietta, 
dau. of Count d’Alton, and grand-dau. to 
Nicholas, late Lord Trimlestown. 

The Count Pio Cavalli de St. Germain, 
to Mary-Ann, youngest dau. of the late 
Henry Addis, esq. formerly of London. 

April3. By special licence, Lady Frances 
Anne-Vane Tempest, to Lord Stewart, 2d 
son of the Marquis of Londonderry. 

7. At Inverness, Lieut.-col. Rob. Ross,. 
4th Royal Irish Dragoons Guards, to Miss 
Caroline H. H. Macbean, only child of the 
late Eneas Macbean, esq. of Tomatin, iu 
the island of St. Thomas. 

10. Rev. C. F. Winnington, brother to 
Sir T. Winnington, bart. to Arabella-Eli- 
zabeth, eldest dau. of Rob. Thornton Hey- 
sham, esq. of Stagenhee-park, Herts. 

11, Capt. A. C. H. Lamy, 8th Bombay 
Native lofantry, to Augusta, dau. of C. G. 
Gray, esq. of Stratton-on-the- Foss, So- 
merset, 

13. J. H. Browning, esq. to Sarah, eld- 
est dau. of late Thos. Youle, esq. Assis- 
tant Receiver General of Customs. 

Gustavus, son of G, A. Smith, esq. to 
Jane, third dau. of Joseph Travers, esq, 
both of Highbury-grove. 

Robert Beatty, M. D. to Rebecca Anne, 
eldest dau. of Capt, Wilkinson, 60th rifle 
battalion, 

C. Ridge, esq. of Chichester, banker, to 
Anna-Letitia, second dav. of Thos. Cart- 
wright, esq. of Luwer Grosvenor-street. 

14 Henry Fowler, esq. of Compton- . 
street, Brunswick-square, to Mary, dau. of 
the late Wm. Long, esq. of Trinity-lane, 

15. C. B. Wilson, esq. of Lincolo’s-inn- 
fields, solicitor, to Margaret, only child of 


R. Harris, esq. of Woburn-pl. Russell-sq. 
OBI- 
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OBITUARY. 


REV. CHARLES BURNEY, D.D. LL.D. F.R.S. F.S.A. &e. &e. 


That we have not sooner enlarged the 
brief notice given of an eminent Scholar, 
with.whom we had long the happiness of 
associating in terms of intimate friendship, 
must be attributed, not to neglect, but to 
circumstances on which it is not necessary 
to enlarge, unless to say that, amongst 
other reasons, we waited for the elegant 
and truly appropriate Inscription, with the 
explanatory comment, inserted in p. 294. 

A respectable publication has thus got 
the earlier memoirs of a man to whose 
memory we would gladly have paid every 
possible respect; and we shall not scruple 
to avai! ourselves of that article, by incor- 
porating from it some particulars which 
had not before been set down in our owa 
minutes. 

Caarces Burney, the second son of Dr. 
Charles Burney, * of musical celebrity, was 
born at Lynn, Dec. 6, 1757, while his fa- 
ther was organist there. In Feb.1768 Mr. 
Burney was admitted on the foundation at 
the Charter-house ; whence he went to 
Caius College, Cambridge. Here he dis- 
tinguished himself by his patient industry, 
by the depth of his literary researches, and 
by his extraordinary skill in the Greek lan- 
guage. He soon however removed to 
King’s College, Old Aberdeen, where he 
took the degree of M. A. in 1781, In the 
next year he commenced his career as a 
classical instructor, at an academy at 
Highgate. But he did not remain long 
there; for his friend Dr. Dunbar, Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Aberdeen, with whom he bad formed 
a friendship during his residence in the 
North, recommended him in the warmest 
manner as an assistaat to the late Dr. 
William Rose of Chiswick, who for many 





* Dr. Burney’s family have long been 
distinguished for their proficiency in Mu- 
sick, as well as in Literature and the Fine 


Arts. His uncle, who was a very emi- 
nent Music-master, and 54 years organist 
of Shrewsbury, is noticed in vol. LXX. ii. 
552. Of his father, the venerable and 
learned Historian of Musick, it is unne- 
cessary here to enlarge. His eldest bro- 
ther, Capt. James Burney, R.N. is as 
justly valued for the great extent of his 
nautical talents and independent spirit, 
as for his urbanity of manners and phi- 
lanthropy. And the bigh reputation of Dr. 
Burney’s sisters, Madame D’Arblay and 
Miss Sarah Harriet Burney, for the vivid 
colouring and virtuous delineation of cha- 
racter so fully displayed in their writings, 
is incontestably established. 
Gant. Mac. April, 1819. 
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years superiotended a most respectable 
academy in that village. 

It was here that the subject of this me- 
moir first distinguished himself as a man 
of letters. Dr. Rose was well known inthe 
literary world as the Translator of Sallast, 
and as one of the earliest Writers in 
the Monthly Review, a periodical publi- 
cation, justly celebrated for mauy years, 
on account of the learning, ability, and 
liberality, displayed in its pages. He 
still occasionally continued his contribu- 
tions; and it was undoubtedly by his in- 
tervention that Mr. Burney became a 
Critic. The Rev. George Isaac Hunting- 
ford, author of ao “ Introduction to the 
writing of Greek,” having published a col- 
lection of verses in that language, under 
the title of ‘* Monostrophica,” Mr. Burney 
commenced his literary labours by a very 
accurate and masterly examination of this 
Work. These articles appeared in the 
Mouthly Review for June and Aug. 1783; 
and were, as there seems reason for sup- 
posing, among his first efforts. They 
quickly attracted the attention of the pub- 
lick, and had considerable influence in 
fixing his reputation as a Greek scholar. 

In June 1785, Mr. Burney married the 
second daughter of Dr. Rose; and in 1786, 
opened a school on his own account at 


‘Fair Lawn House, Hammersmith ; whence, 


after the lapse of seven years, he removed 
to Greenwich, and there established the 
very flourishing academy, over which his 
Representative now so worthily presides. 

In 1792 the degree of LL.D. was con- 
ferred on him by the Universities of Aber- 
deen and Glasgow. 

It was uot till 1807, that Dr. B. entered 
into holy orders. If it had been otherwise 
it is probable the highest honours in the 
Church would have rewarded his distin- 
guished character. In 181i, he was ap- 
pointed one of his Majesty’s Chaplaius, 
and in the same year presented to the 
vicarage of Herne Hill. In 1812, he re- 
ceived the honorary degree of D. D. from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury ; who also 
presented him to the valuable rectory of 
St. Paul, Deptford; to which he added, 
in 1815, the rectory of Cliffe, in the same 
county. The value of each of these pre- 
ferments was enhanced by their being all 
spontaneously bestowed; and we hap- 
pen to know from himself that he-was un- 
der the necessity of politely declining a 
good living offered him by the Bishop of 
Winchester on the same day on which one 
had been given him by the Archbishop. 

Dr. Burney was also Professor of An- 

tient 
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tient Literature in the Royal Academy, 
and Honorary Librarian of the Royal In- 
stitution. 

Having acquired independence from his 
laborious scholastic duties, he resigned 
his establishment in favour of his son, 
the Rev. C. Parr Burney; who bas claims 
to the distinguishing characteristic of his 
family; having printed a Prize Essay, on 
“The Love of our Country,” recited in 
the theatre at Oxford in 1809 (noticed in 
vol, LXXIX. p. 852); and published 
a Sermon, preached at Lambeth, in 1816, 
on the consecration of the present Bp. of 
Oxford (which is justly characterised in 
vol. LXXXVI. ii. p. 55.) 

Dr. Burney retired to his rectory at 
Deptford ; where, after a slow, but gra- 
dual decay, he resigned all worldly cares 
on the 28th of December 1817. His 
death was at the last sudden, being occa- 
sioned by apoplexy, with which he was 
first seized on the morning of Christmas 
day, as he was preparing for his pulpit ; 
and under which attack he languished 
only three days. 

No man could endear himself to his 
friends more thoroughly than the subject 
of this sketch. His mind, stored with the 
richest treasures of antiquity, was equally 
attentive to the literature of the pass- 
ing day, and lighter ornaments of so- 
cial converse flowed from him with a pe- 
culiar grace and playfulness. To the 
attainments of the Scholar was added the 

lished carriage of the Gentleman—and 
in his conversation, the eye would speak 
what the tongue might leave unfinished. 
His friends will long remember the fasci- 
nation, and to those who knew him not, 
the charm is incommunicable. 

Asa Divine, the discipline and orthodoxy 
of the Church found in him a staunch 
and steady supporter; and, although he 
published few works on religious subjects, 
those which he has left are useful and 
important. 

The competence, which was the well- 

» deserved fruit of Dr. Burney’s labours 
as a School-master, enabled him now to 
indulge his ruling passion, the collection 
and formation of a classical library, in 
the pursuit of which he not only displayed 
the greatest taste and industry, but ex- 
hibited a most munificent spirit, Its 
chief feature, as in his own character, was 
Greek ; and by means of the Pinelli Li- 
brary introduced into this country, in 
consequence of a fortunate speculation on 
the part of two adventurous and opulent 
booksellers (Mr. Robson and Mr. Edwards), 
he added greatly to his collection of 

* Greek Dramatic authors. Nor was he in- 
attentive to the history of the English 
Stage, as appears from the biographical 
materials left behind him, illustrated by 
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many thousands of theatrical prints and 
portraits. 

After the death of the late Mr. Town- 
ley, Dr. Burney obtained the fine manu- 
script Homer, which passes under his 
name, and has been rated so high by 
some connoisseurs, as to have been lately 
estimated at the sum of 10001. The Co- 
dex Crippsianus also of the Greek ora- 
tors came into his possession likewise by 
purchase, and may be deemed invaluable, 
as, in addition to a purer text, it con- 
tains some parts of their speeches never 
hitherto published. Of the printed books 
also some were ofa very rare description, 
in high preservation, and bound with an - 
unrivalled degree of taste and richness, 
The b ted to nearly 14,000, 
and many of these were of additional va- 
lue from the manuscript notes of H. Ste- 
phens, Bentley, Markiand, and himself, 
with which the margins are sometimes 
crowded. 

This rare collection, at one and the 
same time, presented, in the Greek Dra- 
matic Authors, and in a few other works, 
the text of the first edition, with all its 
subsequent and progressive states of im- 
provement, Here was to be found a work 
in its primary state, exactly as it had 
been originally presented to the publick ; 
and by its side was to be seen each step 
towards perfection, in regular succession, 
Some idea of its extent and value may 
be formed from the comparative estimate 
published of the number of editions of 
several celebrated works, from which it 
appears, that the Burneian collection, on 
an average, contained at least four times 
the number of those which were then in 
the British Museum! 

Dr. Burney, during the last twenty- 
five or thirty years of his life, maintained 
the highest character as a scholar. He, 
indeed, ranked absolutely in the foremost 
line of eminence ; and although, in a ge- 
neral point of view, his precise station 
cannot be exactly ascertained, yet in re- 
spect to an intimate acquaintance with 
the Greek drama, he might, perhaps, 
have justly claimed the first. His criti- 
cal acumen was commensurate with his 
extensive learning, while the native ener- 
gies of his mind assisted not a little, both 
in society and in the closet, to secure to 
him a pre-eminence, which would only 
have existed in a smaller degree, had he 
been less addicted to books. 

In addition to these claims, that mani- 
ficent disposition, in consequence of which 
he expended a large portion of his hard- 
earned gains on the acquisition of a li- 
brary, seemed to shed a lustre round him, 
while it communicated a certain portion 
of it to his family, relatives, and friends. 
Since the days of the Medicis, no private 


persoa 
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person had before his time been seen to 
employ agents, both at home and abroad, 
to purchase whatever was rare, and va- 
Tuabie, and learned; and few men, with 
such limited means, have achieved so 
much. No obstacles prevented, no sum, 
however large, obstructed, no difficulties, 
however formidable, deterred him in his 
pursuit, as by devoting nearly the whole 
of his fortune to this particular propensity, 
he was enabled to amass one of the most 
splendid libraries of his day; and some 
of the richest of our nobility were startled 
at a competition, in which a private gen- 
tleman, with but very scanty resources, 
fairly outbid the proprietors of large here- 
ditary estates. 

To the honour of Dr. Burney, neither 
envy nor jealousy seem to have formed 
any portion of his character; and it is 
pleasant, in the republick of letters, to 
behold a friendship subsisting among the 
most powerful and conspicuous of its chiefs. 

On the birth of a son, the subject of 
this Memoir did not look around him, 
either to the more dignified among the 
Clergy or the Laity, iv order to single 
out a future patron, for the hope of bis 
family. On this occasion he reared an 
altar to Literature and Friendship, and 
inscribed it with the name of “ Parr,” 
which is still borne by his successor. 
This is a little anecdote highly honour- 
able to all parties. With Porson too he 
lived for m@ny years in unreserved inti- 
macy: and as he was accustomed to esti- 
mate a man by his learning, this singu- 
larly-gifted genius, of course, maintained 
a distinguished place in his esteem. 

Mr. Beloe, in a Preface to the third vo- 
lume of ‘‘ Anecdotes of Literature and 
Scarce Books,” after stating his obligations 
to Earl Spencer and the late Bishop of,Ely, 
also mentions those conferred on him by 
the subject of the present sketch in the 
following terms: “I return also my cor- 
dial thanks to Dr. Charles Burney. It is 
very unnecessary to expatiate on the value 
of his friendship. But 1 have much pride 
in informing the world, that I enjoy that 
friendship: and that in the account of the 
Greek books, printed before the year 
1500, I am particularly indebted to the 
use of his manuscript observations on this 
subject.” 

Dr. Burney was of a disposition the 
most sociable, and all who knew him 
must confess that he was both hospitable 
and generous. On all occasions, his wit 
and pleasantry were conspicuous; and as 
he possessed an inexhaustible fund of 
anecdote, his company was of course 
greatly courted. Such indeed; and so 
various were his powers, and his means of 
conveying pleasure at the festive board, 
that of late years he has been generally 
invited to take the chair, at all those be- 
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neficent meetings, the avowed objects of 
which were to raise sufficient funds fer 
the maintenance of the wives and children 
of those, who had entitled themselves to 
the gratitude of the publick, either by 
their literary or scholastic labours. 

To the above just character of Dr. Bur- 
ney, we cordially and conscientiously add 
our own testimonial ; and shall add ano- 
ther, drawn up by a Correspondent under 
the signature of Oxonrensis, who seems 
to have known him well: 

** Asa Scholar, Dr. B. must always be 
ranked in the first line of eminence. His 
extensive learning, and critical acumen, 
gave to great native powers of mind that 
light which shed a lustre on the paths that 
lead to the highest mental attainment. 
His skill in the learned languages was 
profound ; he was the friend and compa- 
nion of Dr. Parr, and of Professor Porson. 
Of these two great men, one only now, 
alas! (Dr. Parr,) remains, to lament, with 
many, the irreparable loss of kindred 
virtue and excellence. 

** It would be difficult to select from the 
list of celebrated men any one, perhaps, 
who passed through life with more esteem, 
and who gave to others less offence, than 
Dr. B. Atthe same time that he was a 
warm friend, he was superior to enmity ; 
his wish was to approve, and, where he 
could not commend, he was often silent. 

“This gentleman was long the life and 
delight of every social circle in the polite 
and literary world; his wit, pleasantry, 
anecdote, and ever-varying powers of 
entertaining, will be long remembered and 
respected. But, alas! sic transit /—the 
glory of life must pass away! As fruit, 
we drop in succession! Life is a meteor, 
whose transit, however brilliant, is short, 
and its extinction certain, Dr. B, lat- 
terly suffered much from infirmity; he 
was, indeed, much afflicted, but wisdom 
and fortitude never forsook him: he con- 
templated the approach of death with pa- 
tience and resignation: His | infirmities 
were, no doubt, aggravated by his long and 
close attention to the scholastic duties of 
that important profession which forms all 
the rest! And many there are living, 
whose success im life, and whose classical 
acquirements, do equal honour to the in- 
dustry of the scholar, and to the discipline 
and learning of the venerated master.” 

Under the auspices of his distinguished 
Pupil Dr. Kaye, Regius Professor of Di- 
vinity in the University of Cambridge, a 
number of Dr. Burney’s most celebrated 
scholars assembled immediately after 
their master’s death, and subscribed for a 
monument to his memory in Westminster 
Abbey. This, the noblest tribute that 
can be paid by the surviving scholar to 
the fame of his deceased preceptor, has 
been recently completed under the in- 

spection 
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spection of Mr. S. Gahagan, and was on 
Tuesday, February 16, 1819, opened for 

ublic inspection. It is placed in the 
Roch aile of that church, between those 
of Drs. Knipe and Stepney, and consists 
of a tablet, remarkable for the chaste 
simplicity of its ornament, and surmounted 
by a beautiful bust, copied from that ex- 
cellent likeness taken by Nollekens, and 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1815. 
[engraved in European Mag.for March last.] 
On the tablet is engraven the classical 
inscription, from the pen of the Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Parr (inserted in p. 294), whose 
intimacy with the deceased, whose know- 
ledge of his attainments, whose anion with 
him in literary labours and scholastic re- 
putation, and, above all, the peculiar ten- 
dency of whose studies, which have left 
him without a rival in that particular 
branch of literature, pointed him out as 
the most proper person to pay this last 
testimony of affection and respect to bis 
departed friend. 

The very many who knew an! loved 
Dr. Burney will be happy iu the thought, 
that this permanent and honourable re- 
cord should be left of the admirable qua- 
lities as a man, and the rare and consum- 
mate ability as a scholar, which adorned 
and endeared their friend and favourite. 
For Dr. Burney was, perhap:, as much 


as any one of his time, acceptable to 
every class of society: no less dear to 


the circle of his own family, than courted 
in his wide intercourse with the world at 
large ;—equally admired and respected 
by men of talent and erudition, as follow- 
ed and beloved by those, whose claims to 
notice and to kindness were founded less 
on their eminence in literature or science, 
thao on the elegance of their manners and 
amiable disposition of their minds. The 


CHARLES BURNEY, 
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epitaph,—harmonious and correct, and 
Vigorous as it is in its language, and ex- 
cellent for its selection of topicks,—is pe- 
culiarly gratifying to all, at whom we 
have now glanced, as it contains a por- 
trait of Dr. Burney, which, with the ut- 
most truth of delineation, and, we might 
almost say, freshness of colouring, de- 
lightfally brings back him who is gone to 
their recollection. 

In the varied and important duties of 
a Parish Priest, too, Dr. Burney proved 
himself thoroughly qualified to do justice 
to the generous and exalted patronage, 
for which he was indebted less to the par- 
tiality of friendship, than to the bigh 
claims of learning and character. Few as 
were the years during which he was con- 
nected with his parishioners in Deptford, 
he had rendered himself singularly useful 
by his activity,—by his benevolence,— 
by the soundness of his views, and the 
genuine Church-of-England spirit, with 
which, equally free from the restraints of 
bigotry and the sourness of intolerance, 
he upheld the dignity of his order, and 
maintained the rights and privileges of 
his situation.—He lived among them be- 
loved and respected,—he was mourned too 
by them, as such a man deserved, and 
followed to his tomb by many of his flock, 
who had been admitted to the enjoyments 
of his social hours,—had been assisted by 
his friendship, guided by his counsel, and 
warmed by his devotion, Immediately 
after his death, a subscription was com- 
menced for a monument to his memory, 
which has recently been erected by Geb- 
let ; the inscription, of which we sub- 
join a copy, was furnished, at the request 
of the subscribers, by his friend and 
schoolfellow, the Rev. Josiah Thomas, 
Archdeacon of Bath, 


DD. F.R.S. F S.A. 


RECTOR OF THIS PARISH, AND OF CLIFFE IN THIS COUNTY, 
PREBENDARY OF LINCOLN, 

AND CHAFLAIN IN ORDINARY TO HIS MAJESTY. 
BORN DecemBer 3, 1757, DIED DEcEMBER 28, 1817. 
IN HIM WERE UNITED 
THE HIGHEST ATTAINMENTS IN LEARNING, 

WITH MANNERS AT ONCE DIGNIFIED AND ATTRACTIVE ; 
PECULIAR PROMPTITUDEB AND ACCURACY OF JUDGMENT, 
WITH EQUAL GENEROSITY AND KINDNESS OF HEART. 
RIS ZEALOUS ATTACHMENT TO THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
WAS TEMPERED BY MODERATION 5 
AND HIS IMPRESSIVE DISCOURSES FROM THE PULPIT 
BECAME DOUBLY BENEFICIAL, 

FROM THE INFLUENCE OF HIS OWN EXAMPLE. 

THE PARISHIONERS OF ST. PAUL’S, DEPTTORD, 
ERECTED THIS MONUMENT 
AS A RECORD OF THEIR AFFECTION 
FOR THEIR REVERED PASTOR, MONITOR AND FRIEND, 
OF THEIR GRATITUDE FOR HIS SERVICES, 

AND OP THEIR UNSPEAKABLE REGRET FOR HIS LOSs. 


On the death of Dr. Burney, it became 
a subject of general disquietude, lest his 
noble library should be separated and 


distributed by public sale; but at length 
it was determined, that it should become 
the property of the Nation, and conse- 

quently 








quently be preserved as one great whole. 
(See the Parliamentary Repost, recom- 
mending the’ purchase of Dr. Burney’s 
Library for 15,5002. in vol. LXXXVIIL i. 
p. 419, Some slight objection, urged on 
the score of public economy, was in- 
stantly overruled by the eloquence of Sir 
James Mackiutosh and the Hon. Frederick 
Douglas. See the Debate on this occa- 
sion, vol. LXXXVIIL. ii. p. 260.) 

The following is a List of the Works 
either composed or edited by Dr. 
Barney : — 1. “* Appendix ad Lexicon 
Greco-Latinum, a Joan. Scapula con- 
structum,” &c. Lond. 1789. 2. * Re- 
marks on the Greek Verses of Milton, 
published at the end of Mr. T. Warton’s 
edition of Milton’s Minor Poems,” 1791, 
Svo. 3. ‘* Richardi Bentleii, et Doctorum 
Virorum, Episto!#,” 1807, 4to. 4, ** Ten- 
tamen de Metris ab Aischylo in choricis 
cantibus adhbibitis,” 1809, Svo. 5. “ Bi- 
shop Pearson’s Exposition of the Creed, 
abridged,” 1810, 12mo; 1812, 2d edit. 
6. “ Philemonis Lexicon Giacé e Bib- 
lioth. Parisiens.” 1812, 4t0, and 8vo. 7. 
“« A Sermon, preached at the Anniversary 
Meeting of the Stewards of the Sons of the 
Clergy, at St. Paul’s, May 14, 1812,” 
1813, 4to. Several Criticisms on Classi- 
cal and Learned Works, published occa- 
sionally in the Monthly Review; and nu- 
merous articles contributed to ihe New 
London Magazine, which was edited by 
Dr. Burney from 1785 to 1785. 

In the Memoirs of Mr. Markland, in 
Nichols’s “ Literary Anecdotes,”’ vol. IV. 
pp. 277. 285, two curious anecdotes re- 
specting Dr. Mangey aod Dr. Musgrave 
were communicated by Dr. Burney. 

In the Preface to the “ Tentamen,”’ 1809, 
Dr. Burney, speaking of the lamented Por- 
son, and of his early death, thus beauti- 
fully expresses himself, ‘ Ultimas ille & +% 
ray Maxapirav, parco enim viventium no- 
minibus, Anglorum IIAEIAAI, que an- 
tiquam illam in Aula Ptolemai celeberri- 
mam wzmulata, non uno eodemque anno, 
seculo tamen XVIII, Grecos Scripiores 
Jaboribus Criticis illuminavit. Magnani- 
mi Heroes!—En Ricardus Beotleius, 
Ricardus Dawesius, Jeremias Marklandus, 
Joannes Taylorus, Jo. Toupius, Thomas 
Tyrwhittus, Ricardus Porsonus !’ 





M. Aucuste ve Korzesve. 

March 3. The celebrated German 
writer, M. Auguste de Kotzebue, has 
been assassinated at Manheim by a stu- 
dent of Jena, named Charles Sandt, son of 
a Counsellor of Justice at Wunsiedel. The 
assassin presented himself about five 
o’clock at the residence of M. de Kotze- 
bue. He remained some time in the hall, 
and requested the servant to announce 
him to the Counsellor of State. The ser- 


vant returned, and shewed him into a 
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room, where M. de Kotzebue shortly 
joined him. Scarcely had M. de Kotze- 
bue entered, when the servant heard a 
loud shriek, and a noise of something 
which fell; he went in, and saw his mas- 
ter and the student stretched on the floor. 

It appears, that the assassin, on M, de 
Kotzebue’s entering, had immediately 
stabbed him with a poinard, which pene- 
trated his heart; it seems also, that, 
having been dragged to the floor by M. de 
Kotzebue, he stabbed him a second time 
through the lungs ; a wound was likewise 
received in his face, Some Ladies ran to 
the room, opened the windows, and in 
loud and piercing accents called for help 
and a surgeon, Miss Emily Kotzebue, 
with the assistance of the servants, bore 
the body of her father to an adjoining 
apartment, where he expired a few mi- 
nutes afterwards, The assassin rose up 
with a composed air, and, flourishing the 
bloody poniard, descended the door-steps, 
exclaiming, the traitor is dead! the Coun- 
try is saved! long live Germany! Observ- 
ing that a crowd had assembled in front 
of the house, he violently forced his way 
through them: but hearing the Ladies 
exclaim from the open windows of the 
house—* There is the assassin!” he re- 
turned, cast a wild look towards them, 
and, lifting up the poniard with one hand 
aod a piece of paper in the other, ex- 
claimed, ** Yes, 1 am the murderer! It 
is thus that all traitors ought to perish !” 
On the paper was written “ The death- 
blow of Augustus de Kotzebue, in the 
name of virtue!” He then knelt down 
amidst the assemblage, which increased 
every moment, and, raising his hands and 
eyes to Heaven, exclaimed, “* God, I thank 
thee, for having permitted me to accom- 
plish this act!” After this, he opened 
his bosom,’ plunged the poniard in his 
heart, and fell without any signs of life. 
Having recovered the use of bis senses in 
the hospital to which he was conveyed, he 
only spoke of the assassination with a 
kind of exsiacy: ‘“ He is dead, then,” he 
exclaimed, “that Russian spy! It was 
a demon of Hell that inbabited the body 
of Kotzebue; it would not quit him; he 
gave me a terrible giin at parting.” 

Every thing proves, that this assassin 
was a confirmed fanatick, and that he had 
meditated the crime for a long time past. 

The following is a biographical sketch 
of this celebrated man :— 

M. Auguste de Kotzebue was the son 
of a Counsellor of Legation of the Duke of 
Weimar. Being appointed, at the age of 
twenty, private Secretary to General Baur, 
one of the best-informed military officers 
in the service of Russia, he gained the 
good-will of the Empress Catharine, who 
employed him to compose some pieces 
for her Theatre of “ The Hermitage.” A 

romantic 
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romantic affection united him to a Rus- 
sian young Lady of noble family.—He 
rose rapidly to the post of President of the 
Civil Government of Revel, in Esthonia, 
and to the rank of Lientenant-colonel.— 
He was decorated with several orders. 
The independence of his mind caused him 
to give in his resignation in 1795.—He ac- 
cepted, in 1796, the functions of Director 
of the Theatre of Vienna; but he soon 
became disgusted with an office surround- 
ed with difficulties and disagreements, On 
his return to Russia in the spring of 1800, 
he was arrested on the frontier of the em- 
pire, and conducted to Kurgan, a hand- 
some little town in Siberia, where he en- 
joyed his full liberty, and had his pieces 
played by the inhabitants. His numerous 
friends soon removed the erroneous opi- 
nion entertained of him by the Emperor 
Paul; and that Monarch having called 
him to his Court, loaded bim with marks 
of kindness, During the first years of 
the reign of Alexander, he travelled in 
France, Italy, and Germany. He ap- 
peared to settle at Berlin, where he under- 
took a Journal ; but having offended Buo- 
Daparte, he withdrew for several years to 
his small estate in Esthonia. Admira- 
tion and hatred found him out in his re- 
treat; — while the Monileur thundered 
against him, the Agricultural Society sent 
him ploughing-machines; and the Eng- 
lish Admiral, commanding in the Baltic, 
gave orders to let this pacific present pass 
freely. Kotzebue took a share in the 
manifestoes and diplomatic notes of Rus- 
sia in the years 1811 and 1812. The 
Emperor Alexander rewarded him by 
naming him at first, in 1815, Consul Ge- 
neral at Konigsberg; and by attaching 
him afterwards, in 1816, to the depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs, with the title of 
Counsellor of State. 

The climate of Russia being unsuited 
to his delicate health, the Emperor Alex- 
ander gave him leave, in 1817, to travel 
in Germany as long as he thought proper, 
and continued all his appointments, with- 
out imposing any condition but the ho- 
nourable one of making him reports on 
the state, literary, political, and moral, of 
that country. Being informed of the fa- 
natical rage that was excited against him 
in the universities, he had demanded his 
passports to return to Russia, when an 
assassination almost unexampled termi- 
nated his life. He was only fifty-eight 
years of age; but the publick considered 
him to have been very old, because he 
had commenced his literary career very 
young, and during forty years his nume- 
rous writings formed subjects of conversa- 
tion. 


** Dum oumerat palmas, credidit esse se- 
nein.” 
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Kotzebue was twice married, and has 
left 14 children. The eldest is a Captain 
in the Austrian service. M, Otto de Kot- 
zebue, a Lieutenant of a vessel in the 
Russian service, has already rendered 
himself famous by a voyage round the 
world, the expense of which was defrayed 
by the munificence of the illustrious Chan- 
cellor of Russia, the Count de Romanzow. 
Another brother, Maurice, aa officer in 
the Russian army, has published an ac- 
count of the Russian Embassy to Persia, 
to which he was attached. Thus the ta- 
lents of the sons seem still to adorn the 
illustrious name left to them. 


Sir Joun Dumarese. 

March 20. At St. Peter’s, Jersey, 
in the 70th year of his age, Sir John Du- 
maresq, late Lieutenant Bailly, or Chief 
magistrate, and President of the States, of 
the Island. We often see splendid talents 
fail in acquiring a high reputation, dis- 
tinguished honours, and public rewards, 
because they are not displayed on a large 
sphere of action: the fairest flowers often 
** waste their sweetness in the desert air,” 
Had Sir John Dumaresq been ambitious, 
he would have chosen this country, in- 
stead of his native island, for the scene of 
his exertions ; and he would have risen to 
as high an eminence among the bright lu- 
minaries of the English law as he did at 
the Jersey Bar. In the first part of his 
life his character for talents, activity and 
success may be compared to that of Sir 
Samuel Romilly. He was considered as 
the leader of Opposition ; for the States of 
Jersey are divided into parties as strenu- 
ous as larger political assemblies; with 
this difference, that in time of war both 
parties drop their local animosities, and 
cordially unite in the most unanimous, 
loyal and active support of their King and 
Country. But although in opposition, Sir 
J. D. was always selected by his country- 
men when any affair of importance, inte- 
resting to the privileges or commerce of 
the Island, was to be brought before the 
King in Council, or the Parliament of 
Great Britain. Thus, when it had been 
proposed by Administration to admit the 
Americans to the trade of our West India 
Islands, he was deputed by the Islands of 
Jersey and Guernsey to solicit that pri- 
vilege forthem. On the discussion on the 
Wool Bill, Sir J. D. was sent to clear his 
native Island from the unfounded charge 
of exporting to France the wool allowed to 
be imported duty-free from Southampton. 
We should exceed our limits if we under- 
took to enumerate the many proofs of 
the confidence which his countrymen re- 
posed in him. Whether he was at the 
head of Opposition, or held the distin- 
guished office of chief magistrate, all his 

thoughts 
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thoughts were employed, all his labours 
were exerted, in promoting the welfare of 
his country.—As aun Advocate, he was 
learned, eloquent, and impressive. Asa 
lawyer, he was always ready to assist the 
poor and friendless with his judicious ad- 
vice and disinterested services. AS a 
magistrate, he was sagacious, patient, and 
impartial. As a private character, he 
was constantly employed in improving the 
agriculture, the education of the poor, and 
the means of general comfort of the island. 
Many of the most beneficial Institutions 
owe their progress and periection, if not 
their existence, to him. When his health 
obliged him to resigu the arduous duties 
of his high office, he lost no opportunity 
which his leisure afforded him, of attend- 
ing to establishments of public utility, and 
of measuring his time by his beneficence, 
No stranger came to the island, with a 
satisfactory introduction, or a respectable 
character, without experiencing his hos- 
pitality. His house was the abode of li- 
berality. — His death occasions a great 
chasm in the society of Jersey: bis loss 
will be severely felt by all ranks of peo- 
ple.—He has left several children; one of 
whom, Captain Philip Dumaresq, of the 
Navy, has distinguished himself on seve- 
ral memorable occasions as a brave, en- 
terprising, and intelligent officer. 





Sin Watrer Farquuar, Bart. 

March 30. At the advanced age of 81, 
Sir Walter Farquhar, bart. Physician to 
his Koyal Highness the Prince Regent, and 
for a long period distinguished by his con- 
summate skill and ability in the medical 
practice. He was, if possible, still more 
distinguished for those domestic virtues 
which marked through a long life, in an 
eminent degree, his valuable character. 
As a son, he was a pattern of filial piety ; 
a most affectionate brother, an exemplary 
and tender husband, a father almost adored 
by his children, for his wisdom and good- 
ness ; a warm and steady friend, scarce to 
be equalled, in his exertions of kindness, 
or to bring forward merit wherever he 
found it. He was the patron of the friend- 
less; and distress, even accompanied by 
error, was never disregarded by him. 
More free from frailty himself than most 
men, he was charitable and lenient in his 
judgment of others; and although always 
doing some good, declining the praise at- 
tached to it. Such a character (though it 
might be his wish to pass unuoticed to the 
grave) ought surely to be held forth to the 
imitation of others, One not connected 


with the family, will therefore, it is hoped, 
give no offence, by offering this humble 
and imperfect record of those virtues, that 
won the regard and esteem of all who 
knew him; and which ensure him that re- 
ward promised by Him who went about 
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doing good; and to whom we are never 
more acceptable than when employed in 
those acts of benevolence to our fellow- 
creatures, which so strongly marked the 
exalted and benevolent character of Sir 
Walter Farquhar. 
Ricuarp Haworra, lise. F.S.A. 
Aprii 10. In Perey-strect, aged 88, 
Richard Haworth, Esq. late of Chancery- 
laue, father of the Society of Apotheca- 
ries, &c. &c. To give the biography, or 
history, of a man who has lived to such 
an advanced age, so honourable to him- 
self, and so useful to the community, 
would be a task of some length and diffi- 
culty; but it would be unjust to his high 
personal and professional character—to 
his uncommon powers of mind, as well as 
to his various acquirements, to be silent. 
Mr. Haworth was born at Blackburn ia 
Lancashire, in 1731, and was apprenticed 
to an elder brother, then practising there. 
In 1752, he came to London, and became 
assistant to Messrs, Hodgson and Had- 
dock, at that time practising extensively 
in Fleet-street. He succeeded Mr, Had- 
dock, who died in 1775; and from that 
time to the year 1802, when he relinquished 
all the emolaments, and great part of the 
activity of business, few people enjoyed a 
more solid, or more deserved reputation. 
When we use the term solid, we mean it 
in contradistinction to that reputation 
founded on fashion, so prevalent and so 
ephemeral. It is true the Chancellor 
Northington singled out Mr. H. patro- 
nized, fostered, and recommended him 
with a zeal to which his merits only could 
entitle him; but it would be too much 
to say, he owed his success to that family, 
No doubt it rested upon the same founda- 
tion that commanded the esteem and con- 
fidence of almost the whole of the great 
legai characters_of the last half century. 
The De Greys, *Dunning, Wedderburn, 
Kenyon, Buller, Arden, Erskine, &c. &c. 
The present Chancellor, to undiminished 
confidence in his medical skill even at the 
age of eighty-eight, added that of great 
personal kindness and attention. Mr. H. 
had from his youth studied botany and 
natural history; which studies he pursued 
with ardour to the last. His collection of 
books upon those subjects are extensive, 
and from all countries; including the 
Planches Enluminées de Buffon, &c. &e, 
But the Bibliographers more highly esti- 
mate his collection upon angling (which 
was a favourite amusement with him), 
hawking, hunting, archery, &c. They 
are very scarce and curious. These he 
presented in his life-time to his successor 
in business Mr, R. Jones ; clearly perceiv- 
ing the fatal termination his disorder 
would take; his dispositions were accor- 
dant, and strongly characterized the 
strength 
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strength of his mind. His property, which 
is considerable, with the exception of 
about 9000/. he gave and bequeathed to his 
relations. 


DEATHS. 

1818. EAR Rampurah, in the East 
Aug. 24. Indies, of a fever, Major 
George Fred. Harriet, of the 12th Native 
Tofantry. 

Oct.1. In camp, near Madras, of a 
fever caught in visiting a hill fort, Lieut. 
H. Pinson Hine, of the 12th Native Inf 

Oct. 9. Onboard the Marquis of Hunt- 
ley, off Canton, aged 17, Mr. E, Felix 
Neil, Midshipman, only son of E. Neil, 
esq. of Princes-street, Hanover-square. 

Oct.... At Calcutta (having arrived there 
only in August), William, third son of 
the Rev. Charles Ashfield, of Stewkley, 
Buckinghamshire. 

Nov. 50. At Vera Cruz, Mr. Home 
Popham, son of Rear Admiral Sir Home 
Popham. This young gentleman had 
been labouring under a pu!monary affec- 
tion ; and, in the hope of deriving benetit 
from the voyage, embarked in the Sybille. 
His death was unexpected, aud almost 
sudden. Scarcely had he placed himself 
on a sofa whea he spoke a short sentence, 
spit some blood, «nd expired without a 
struggle. 

Dec. 26. At the age of 90, Elizabeth, 
widow of William Baker, late of Wolver- 
hampton, nurseryman, and a collateral de- 
scendant of old Thomas Parr of Winning- 
ton, parish of Alberbury,co, Salop, who died 
in the Strand, London, in 1634, at the age of 
152. She and her husband were natives 
of the parish of Warfield, co. Salop. where 
his ancestors of the same name, who were 
considerable land proprietors, had resided 
from the reign of Henry IV. She was the 
only daughter of Benjamin Rowley, late of 
Alscote, parish of Worfield, and Margaret 
his wife (daughter of Thomas Parr of Wins- 
cote in that parish, son of George Parr of 
the latter place, nephew of Thomas the 
Shropshire Mathuselah) and grand-daugh- 
ter of John Rowley of Alscote by his wife 
Katherine Walton of Boidings, parish of 
Astley Abbots, and great grand-daughter of 
George Rowley, jun. of Alcote, by his wife 
Jane, sixth daughter of John Beck of the 
latter place, gent. (a person of great 
wealth, connections, and respectability of 
family) by Jane his wife, daughter of Wil- 
liam Greenhouse. The Rowleys took their 
name from the hamlet of Rowley, parish of 
Worfield, and had been land owners there 
and in the neighbourhood ever since sur- 
names were in use. She possessed a small 
copyhold property at Alscote, purchased 
by her great grandfather’s father George 
Rowley, from the Rev. W, Rogerson, rector 
of Stockton, the adjoining parish, in the 
year her ancestor old Parr died. She 
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has left a son, Benjamin Rowley Baker, 
upwards of 60 years of age, and twe 
daughters, Jane the wife of John West- 
wood, with many descendants, and Cathe- 
rine the wife of Edward Walter, who has 
issue also. His father died at the age of 
99, so that she may fairly be ranked 
among the fainilies of great longevity. 

1819. Jam. 11. At Tobago, aged 24, 
Euphemia, widow of the late Edward Bul- 
ler, esq. Collector of his Majesty Customs 
there, whom she survived only eight days ; 
he having fallev a sacrifice to the fever 
prevalent in that island, on the 3d of the 
same month, after a short illness of three 
days. 

Jan, 29. At Kingston, Jamaica, in the 
prime of life, William Caldwell, esy. one 
of the Representatives in Assembly for the 
parish of St. Dorothy, and an Alderman of 
that city and parish. 

Feb. 22. The melancholy death of Col. 
Tatham is thus related by an American 
Journal, after narrating the military pa- 
rades, &c. at Richmond, in honour of the 
22d February, ‘ Col. W. Tatham, so well 
known in England and this country for bis 
acquaintance with civil engineering, who 
has been residing in this city for two or 
three years, but whose utility was consi- 
derably arrested by an unfortunate habit 
to which he had become addicted, was 
destined on that day to breathe his last. 
In a moment of intemperance, as he 
stood by the piece of artillery which was 
firing the evening salute, he exclaimed, 
that he wished to die. As the second gun 
was about to fire, and immediately after 
the commanding officer had given the 
word, ‘ fire!’ Colonel Tatham presented 
himself in front of the muzzle of the piece, 
and by its discharge, his abdomen was 
almost literaliy blown to pieces, His body 
was raised a few feet in the air by the ex- 
plosion ; and he fell upon his face, with- 
out uttering one word that was heard by 
the by-standers. Colonel Tatham died 
without any family—circumstances had 
stript life of much of its attraccions ia his 
eyes; but it is impossible not to regard 
the manner of his death with horror, and 
to feel the deepest commiseration for his 
melancholy fate. He was a man of great 
information, of great genius, and of great 
resource of mind. But to this melancholy 
end he has arrived.” 

March 4. At Oporto, whither he went 
for the benefit of his health, Mr. J. R. 
Whistler, surgeon, of London. 

March 8. At Islington, aged 31, Mary 
Anne, wife of James Morgan, esq. 

March 10. At Manieh, the Nestor of 
the German Philosophers, the celebrated 
Frederick Henri Jacobi, Privy Counsellor 
of the King of Bavaria. 

March11. At Richmond, the relict of 
the late Dr. Hair, of Lisbon, 

In 
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Inher 41st year, Mary Anne, wife of 
John Shafto, esq. of Framlingham, Suffolk. 

March 12. At Hopton, Suffolk, in his 
67th year, Mr. Benjamin Button, late of 
Thelnetham, Suffolk. 

March 13.. Aged 82, Mr. William Cole- 
man, of East Bergholt, Suffolk. 

At Foley-house, aged 60, Charles 
Wyatt, esq. late M. P. for Sudbury, Suf- 
folk ; tothe poor of which town he was a 
most liberal benefactor. Mr. W. repre- 
sented Sudbury in two successive Parlia- 
ments, and was much beloved and respect- 
ed by his coustituents. He was a candi- 
date for Sudbury at the late election, but 
was unsuccessful. 

At Rome, on his travels through Italy, 
after a short illness, greatly regretted by 
his family and friends, William Whittred, 
esq. barrister at law, of Lincoln’s-inn, 
only son of Thomas Whittred, esq. of 
Newnham, near Cambridge. He was a 
gentleman of ability in his profession, and 
much endeared to his acquaintance by 
his social qualities, urbanity of manners, 
and goodness of heart. 

March 14. At Gibraltar, the widow of 
T. G, Ragland, formerly Acting Deputy 
Commissary General in that garrison. 

At her son’s, Robert Gordon, esq. of 
Bruton-street, Berkeley square, the relict 
of J.B. Burland, esq. of Stock-house, 
Dorsetshire. 

At Paris, M. C. P. G. Leclerc, Marquis 
de Juigne, Peer of France. 

Aged 68, the Rev. Dr. Richard Nich, 
Goldesbrough, rector of Sanderton, Bucks, 
and late Fellow of Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, where he proceeded M. A. 1774, 
B. D. 1783, D. D. 1793. 

In Upper Guildford-street, in his 85th 
year, William Devon, esq. formerly an 
eminent solicitor in Gray’s Inn. 

At Jesus College, Oxford, in his 21st year, 
William, second son of William Edwards, 
esq. of Hendre, co. Denbigh. 

March 15. At Eggesford-house, Devon- 
shire, the wife of the Hon. Newton Fel- 
lowes, M. P. for Andover, youngest daugh- 
ter ofthe late Rev, Castel Sherard, of 
Huntingdon, 

March 16. At Rome, the Baron Omp- 
teda, the Hanoverian Minister to the Holy 
See, who was challenged by some person, 
on account of his remarks upon the Prin- 
cess of Wales. ' 


The Rev. Weston Fullerton, of West 


Horsley, Surrey. He was of Emanuel 
College, Cambridge, LL. B. 1759. 

March 17. Io Cheapside, in his 70th 
year, Mr. Wm. Capper. 

The Rev. Sam. Oldnall, rector of St. 
Nicholas, Worcester, and of North Piddle, 
Worcestershire. He was of Worcester 
College, Oxford, M.A. 1779. 

At his house, Davy Hulme Hall, in his 

Gent. Mac. Apri/, 1819. 
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75th year, Henry Norris, esq. one of the 
oldest Magistrates in the county of Lan- 
caster. bs 

At her brother-in-law’s, Nicholas Style- 
man, esq. of Heacham cottage, Norfolk, 
Martha Cobb, spinster, daughter of the 
late Francis Cobb, esq. of Margate, and 
sister to Mrs, Nicholas Styleman, Long 
and severely had she been afflicted; but 
supported her sufferings with exemplary 
patience and resignation ; and died, in her 
66th year, an instructive pattern of Chris- 
tian piety and humility.— Also on the 25th, 
in the 65th year of his age, at his house 
in Snettisham, Norfolk, Henry Styleman, 
esq. heretofore High-sheriff of that county; 
the suddenness of whose decease was most 
awful to his surviving relatives. He sunk 
into his chair about half past eleven in the 
morning, without a struggle; nor had the 
persons, with whom he was at the time 
transacting business, a moment’s warning 
of his approaching dissvlution. They, 
who are desirous of giving their testimony 
of due praise to departed worth, will be 
far from supposing bim to have passed 
through life freed from the many frailties 
and imperfections to which our nature is 
exposed. His numerous kindred have lost 
the cordial friend whose house was at all 
times the seat of genuine hospitality. His 
acquaintance have often witnessed that 
kindness of heart, that total freedom from 
all ostentation, and that benign urbanity 
of manners, which would always conciliate, 
but never intentionally offend. The hum- 
bler classes will long feel his departure, 
who constantly resided amongst them, and 
liberally dispensed the blessings of em- 
ployment and comfort within the sphere 
of his influence. To murmur, alas, would 
be in vain! Be it our duty, therefore, to 
submit with lowly acquiescence to the 
will of our Father, and our God.—On April 
‘ith, the remains were conveyed to the bu- 
rying place of his family, in the parish 
church of Snettisham, attended not only 
by his own relations, but by many gen- 
tlemen of the neighbourhood, as well as 
his numerous tenantry. The mournful 
service was conducted with very great so- 
lemnity ; and although there were cer- 
tainly two thousand persons assembled 
from the different villages, we never wit- 
nessed a more striking degree of silence or 
decorum. . 

At kimstead-place, Bromley, Kent, aged 
28, Lucius O’Brien, esq. lately an attor- 
ney at Crowland, Lincolnshire.—He had 
quitted the law, and was on the point of 
being ordained to a valuable church pre- 
ferment in Yorkshire. 

March 18. Mrs. Swift, wife of Mr. Swift, ' 
sen. of the Poultry. 

At Clapham, in her 80th year, the wie ° 
dow of late Juha Bond, esq. of Mitcham, 
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In the Clapham-road, aged 71, Edw. 
Parratt, esq. Clerk of the Journals of the 
House of Lords. 

March 19. At his prebendary-house in 
Dean’s-yard, Westminster, the Rev. Wm. 
Douglas, M. A. Prebendary of Westmin- 
ster, and Chancellor Canon Residentiary, 
and Precentor of Salisbury. He was son 
of the Rev. Dr. Douglas, bishop of that 
See ; and was educated at Christ Church, 
Oxford ; M. A. 1792. 

At Hambro’, in her 27th year, the wife 
of John Parkinson, esq. his Majesty’s Con- 
sul in East Prussia, daughter of the late 
J. T. Foster, esq. Member of the late Irish 
Parliament. 

At Perth, aged 62, Mr. Walter Miller, 
merchant. He was one of the most zea- 
lous of the partizans of Reform in Scot- 
land, in the early part of the war against 
France; and was arrested with Muir, Ge- 
rald, Fysche Palmer, and others; but the 
moderation of his conduct exempted him 
from the penalty inflicted on his compa- 
nions. Assiduous in business, and atten- 
tive to family duties, he also cultivated 
literature with some success. He was the 
author of several political essays ; which 
have now lost their interest ; but his work 
entitled, “* Physical and Metaphysical En- 
quiries,” will remain a proof of his powers 
of mind. 

At Vevey, in Switzerland, the wife of 
Dr. Mackie, of Southampton, daughter of 
the Rev. John des Chomps, Preceptor to 
Prince Henry of Prussia, afterwards mi- 
nister of the Savoy Chapel, and rector of 
Piddletown, Dorsetshire. 

At Walworth, aged 62, Mrs. Katharine 
Berkeley, late of Oundle, 

At Castle Fogarty, near Thurles, Ire- 
land, aged 45, Hon. Montagu Mathew, 
next brother of the Earl of Llandaff; a 
lieutenant-general, and colonel of the 98th 
foot; and M. P. for county of Tipperary. 

Winifred Mary, eldest daughter of Geo. 
Howe Browne, esq. Secretary of the West- 
minster Fire Office. 

March 20. In Beaumont-street, St, 
Mary-la-bonne, John Story, esq. formerly 
Lieut.-col. of the 21st foot. 

Anne, wife of Jos. King, esq. of Gray’s 
Inn-square, and Chobham, Surrey. 

At East Stoke Park, Wilts, aged 86, 
Joshua Smith, esq. late M. P. for Devizes, 
which borough he represented 30 years. 

At Maida Hill, aged 71, J. D. Windeler, 
esq. 

‘arch 21. The Rev. Charles Steggall, 
formerly of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
A. B. 1771. In 17..., he was presented 
to Wyverstone and Westhorp RR. both 
in Suffolk. 

At Bourdeaux, aged 25, Capt. Wm. 
Grimstead, Coldstream Guards, 

In Portland-place, in his 77th year, 
Lieut.-gen. Charles Morgan, 
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March 22. At St. Mary’s, Scilly, Col. 
George Vigoreux, Lieut.-gov. of the Scilly 
Islands. 

Aged 72, Mrs. Aun Parker, relict of the 
late John Parker, esq. of Aylesbury, Bucks. 

In his 34th year, Mr. T. Smith Baily, 
eldest son of Thomas Baily, esq. of East 
Dulwich, 

At Chichester, aged 24, E. M. Madden, 
son of Major Madden, late Lieutenant in 
the Rifle Brigade, in which he served eight 
years in the Peninsular war.—A constitu- 
tion impaired by service, and the rupture 
of a blood-vessel, brought on a rapid con- 
sumption, which carried him off, 

At River Terrace, Islington, aged 66, 
W. H. Mortimer, esq. formerly a gun- 
smith in Fleet-street. 

March 23. Io her 78th year, the widow 
of the late Mr. S. Stott, of Islington. 

Aged 35, the wife of Mr, Burne, of Wal- 
worth, 

At Hesley Hall, Nottinghamshire, aged 
27, Anna Maria, wife of G. Greaves, esq. 
of Kingston House, Berkshire. 

Aged 83, Wm. Hey, esq. F. R. S. Al- 
derman of Leeds, and late senior surgeon 
to the Leeds General Infirmary ; author of 
“ Observations on Surgery,” and a “ Trea- 
tise on the Blood.” 

In her 18th year, Louisa, eldest daugh- 
ter of Edmund Henry Lushington, esq. of 
Hanwell. 

Jonathan Blackwell, esq. of Ampney 
Park, Gloucestershire. 

March 24. At Bristol, in his 37th year, 
Mr. Thomas Crawford, son of the Rev, 
Mr. Crawford, of Lismore, Ireland. 

At Rouen, aged 30, Henrietta, wife of 
Captain J. R. Oliver, six weeks after the 
birth of a son, 

At Needham Market, Mrs. Gurley, re- 
lict of Peter Gurley, of the Island of St. 
Vincent, esq. and daughter of the late Sir 
Wm. Johnston of Cushiobers, North Bri- 
tain, bart. 

At Paris, aged 49, Elizabeth Countess 
of Lucan, youngest daughter of the late 
Henry Earl Fauconberg. 

Qn Richmond-green, Surrey, William 
Collins, esq. 

At Botley’s, Surrey, Emily, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Sir J. Mawbey, bart. 

At Vienna, aged 44, Prince Maurice de 
Lichtenstein, Duke de Troppau and of Ja- 
quendorf, in Silesia, Count de Rittberg, 
Field Marshal Lieutenant of Austria; 

In Great George-street, Dublin, Hon. 
Mrs. King, sister of the Earl of Erne. 

March 25. At Paris, aged 84, the cele- 
brated Portuguese Poet, Francisco Manuel. 
—From his earliest youth he had success- 
fully cultivated almost every branch of 
Literature. Havivg profoundly studied 
the best Portuguese classical authors, his 
works were impressed with a portion of 
their beauties; and his literary produc- 

tions 
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tions helped to revive among his country- 
men a taste for the noblest studies, His 
Odes, which are full of enthusiasm, are re- 
markable for bold traits and sublime flights 
of genius. In his translation of La Fon- 
taine’s Fables, he overcame difficulties 
which were before thought insurmountable, 
owing to his perfect knowledge of the 
French and Portuguese languages. Un- 
fortunately, it is not with respect to talent 
only that he may be compared to other 
celebrated Poets; Fame smiled more kind- 
ly on him than Fortune, The Marquis de 
Marialva, the Portuguese Ambassador to 
the French Court, whose kind patronage 
Manuel had long enjoyed, befriended him 
in his last illness, and afforded him all the 
assistance that might be expected from his 
benevolent disposition, and his love of Li- 
terature and the Fine Arts. 

At her house in St, Giles’s, Oxford, Mrs. 
Arabella Denison, aged 82, relict of the 
Rev. Wm. Denison, D. D. many years 
Principal of Magdalen Hall, and rector of 
Clanfield and Chalton, Hants. 

Edw. Knight, esq. of Milton House, Bed- 
fordshire. 

Lady Elizabeth, widow of the late H. 
Drummond, esq. and aunt of the Marquis 
of Northampton. 

The Rev. R. Strode, of Newnham Park, 
Devon. 

At Casterton Hall, near Kirby Lonsdale, 
in her 75th year, Mrs. Scales. 

March 26. At West Ham Abbey, aged 
50, suddenly, William Vooght, esq. 

At Anlaby, near Hull, aged 84, George 
Bodley, esq. of Lombard-street. 

In Southampton-street, Bloomsbury, Ed- 
ward Ogle, esq. of Worthing. 

Aged 51, Susannah, wife of Thomas 
Morton, esq. of Upper Clapton. 

Aged 48, Mr. Joseph Rickett, of the Bo- 
Tough. 

In her 80th year, Mrs. Sarah Punchard, 
of Bury St. Edmund, sister to the late 
Mr. C. Punchard, bookseller, Ipswich. 

At Torquay, Devonshire, aged 30, Mr. 
Thomas St. George Waldegrave, late of 
London, 

At Drogheda, Edward, eldest son of late 
Lieut.-col. Sir E. Ryan, aud grandson of 
A. Hamilton Rowan, esq. 

At Bewdley, Worcestershire, in his 83d 
year, Wilson Aylesbury Roberts, esq. 

In Peter-street, Cork, the sister of Gen. 
Farmar, of the Royal Marines, 

March 27. Anna Matilda, eldest dau. 
of late Capt. Yorke, Royal Engineers, and 
grand-daughter of Maj.-gen. Rimington. 

_ In Watling-street, aged 74, Mr. J. Blink- 
i 


usop. 
At Coventry, Ann, wife of C. Adams, esq. 
Aged 56, Mr. Thomas Wynn, of Bel- 
misthorpe, near Stamford.—During the 
King’s first illness, he was an attendant on 
his Majesty’s person. 
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Mr. James Eastey, sen. of the Hotel, 
Soutbampton-street, Co’ 

At Cardiff, the widow of Rich. Hill, esq. 

At the Feathers, Lambeth Walk, aged 
48, Mr. John Cook. 

March 28. At Carlisle, the widow of 
the late Rev. Dr. Paley. 

At Brentford, aged 24, Mr. S. Ronalds, 
late Chymical Operator to the Apothecaries’ 
Company. 

March 29. At Rickinghall, in his 2ist 
year, Mr. Zachariah Poole. He accom- 
panied Lord Amherst’s Embassy to China, 
as the assistant of Mr. Abel, surgeon and 
naturalist to the mission. His friends 
find consolation for his early death, in re- 
flecting on his mature virtue; which hav- 
ing made him, in health, the object of 
their pride and love, supported him in a 
long and painful decline without the fear 
of its event, and enabled him as, a Chris- 
tian, to meet the period of his sufferings 
with gladness and hope. 

At Brompton, the wife of Arthur Bailey, 
esq. of Upper Bedford-place. 

At Kensington, Wm. Berry, esq. of the 
Navy Pay Office. 

At Woolwich, aged 82, Lieut. Thos, Prit- 
chard, Royal Artillery, after being in his 
Majesty’s service upwards of 60 years. 

In Wimpole-street, the relict of the Rev. 
Wm. James. 

In Drury-lane, Mr. James Allan. 

At the Catholic Chapel, Wigan, aged 34, 
the Rev. Thomas Tate.—This excellent 
young man knew not the value of money 
but as it relieved the poor; indeed he fell 
a martyr to charity, having taken an infec- 
tious fever in the house of poverty. 

At Paris, almost suddenly, Lady Camp- 
bell Stewart. 

March 30. At Lingwood, Norfolk, the 
wife of Mr. Wm. Norfor. 

At the Barracks, in George-gquare, Ply- 
mouth, aged 24, John Graham, esq. Cor- 
net of the 7th Dragoons. 

Aged 28, Mr. R. Morgan, stationer, of 
Ludgate-hill. 

M. Rohdes, esq. of Oakley Farm, Brom- 
ley, Kent. 

Aged 68, Mr. Edw. Rymer, formerly a 
bootmaker in Cockspur-street. 

In Weymouth-street, aged 65, Anne, 
Dowager Marchioness Townshend, relict 
of the Most Noble George, first Marquis 
Townshend, of Rainham Hall, Norfolk, 
She was daughter of the late Sir William 
Montgomery, bart.; The Marchioness 
has left a very extensive circle of rela~ 
tions and attached friends to deplore the 
loss of one of the most amiable of women : 
she might truly besaid to have been equally 
an honour and an ornament to the Peer- 
age ; so distinguished was she for the high 
qualities of her heart, as well as for the 
beauty of her person. 

At Lewisham, aged 69, Mr, J. Greive. 


At 
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At Bath, Richard Howell, esq. formerly 
of Upper Thames-street. 

March 31. Rich. Barnard Comber, esq. 
of Gatewick, Sussex. 

At Saffron Walden, aged 67, Mrs. Mary 
Wolfe. 

In Frith-street, aged 81, James Dyson, 
esq. of Margate. 

At Camberwell, aged 83, Mrs. Margaret 
Thomas. 

At Brighton, aged 56, Wm. Throckmor- 
ton, esq. brother of Sir John Throckmor- 
ton, bart. He has left five children to 
lament his loss. 

At North Berwick, Dowager Lady Ha- 
milton Dalrymple. 

The wife of Gerald Fitzgerald, esq. of 
St. James’s-square, Bath, and daughter 
of the late Sir Lucius O’Brien, bart. 

At Ugbrooke Park, Devonshire, aged 22, 
the wife of Hon. Chas. Langdale, of Haugh- 
ton, Yorkshire, third dan. of Lord Clifford. 

Lately — Cesar-Colclough Armett, esq. 
Major 35th foot, and a Lieut.-col. He 
was the third son of the late Charles Ar- 
mett, esq. near Congleton, Cheshire, and 
nephew of Sir Joseph Scott, bart. of Great 
Barr; and received his education at the 
Free Grammar School in Wolverhampton. 
He accompanied his regiment, in which he 
served 20 years, to Egypt, Sicily, France, 
and the Greek Islands, where he remained 
a considerable time, and was present at 
several engagements. His regiment being 
under orders for Canada, he, with his wife 
and four children, embarked on board the 
Berwickshire Packet, Jan, 24, from Bris- 
tol to Cork, which unhappily foundered in 
a gale of wind; and thus, at the early age 
of 36 years, his country is deprived of a 
brave soldier, and society of six respected 
and amiable individuals. 

Capt. W. M. Courtenay, R. N. 

In Euston-square, aged 77, John Horse- 
ley, esq. late of High Beach, Essex. 

Cambridgeshire —In his 90th year, the 
Kev. Edmund Fisher, rector of Duxford St. 
Peter’s, formerly fellow of Corpus Christi 
’ College, M. A. 1756. : 

Essex — At Rayne, aged 30, Catherine, 
eldest daughter of the late Rev. T. Wood- 
rooffe, of Oakley, Surrey. 

Leicestershue — At Leicester, Joseph 
Chamberlin, esq. His life glided unob- 
trusively along, distinguished only for the 
extreme purity of its stream, the gentle- 
ness and uniformity of its current, and the 
beneficial, though limited influence of its 
course. He was exemplary in the per- 
formance of every relative duty, a guile- 
less worthy man, “ peaceable, gentle, and 
easy to be entreated, full of mercy and 
good fruits.” 

Norfolk — At Norwich, Mr. Charles 
Grimmer, aged 101, buyer of rabbit skins 
till two or three days before bis death. 

Suffolk — At Halesworth, in his 80th 
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year, the Rev. Thomas Barker, formerly 
of Caius College, Cambridge; A. B. 1762, 
He was for many years the worthy and 
respected curate of Gislingham and Rish- 
angles, Suffolk. 

Wilts — Aged 31, the wife of the Rev, 
J. E. Good, of Endless-street Chapel, Sa- 
lisbury. 

Worcestershire — At Worcester, aged 
15, Mrs. Margaret ‘Townshend, youngest 
daughter of the late Wm. Townsend, esq. 
of Oxhill, Warwickshire, avd grand- 
daughter of the Rev. John Norgrove, late 
rector of Leigh: by the decease of this 
lady a legacy of 1000/. accrues to the Wor- 
cester Infirmary, which sum was bequeath- 
ed to that excellent charity by her sister, 
the late Mrs. Draper, of Walcot-parade, 
Bath. 

Inetanp — In Rutland-square, Dublin, 
Richard Maunsell, esq. barrister at law. 

At Wexford, Dr. Ryan, titular Bishop 
of Ferns. 

April 1. At Lisson Grove, Paddington, 
aged 76, universally respected, Mrs, Mar- 
tha Hudleston Calder, relict of the Rev. 
John Calder, D. D. (of whom a memoir is 
given in vol. LXXXV. i. 564). Though 
married’ rather late in life, the good sense 
and affectionate assiduities of this very 
worthy lady greatly contributed to her 
learned husband’s comfort and happiness, 
for more than a quarter of a century. She 
was the only sister of the late John Green, 
esq. formerly of Croydon. Her remains 
were interred in the vault of her family at 
Sanderstead, Surrey, where those of Dr, 
Calder had been deposited. 

At Paris, in his 67th year, the Right 
Hon. Charles, ninth Lord Dormer, of Pe- 
terley House, in the county of Bucking- 
ham, and Grove Park in the county of 
Warwick. The solemn funereal obsequies 
according to the usages of the Church of 
Rome, in whose communion his Lordship 
lived and died a distinguished ornament, 
were performed at St. Roche on the Sth 
instant. Lord Dormer dying unmarried, 
is succeeded in his hereditary honours and 
estates by his only surviving brother, John 
Evelyn Pierrepont, now Baron Dormer, 
who married Lady Elizabeth Kerr, daugh- 
ter of William-Jobn, fifth Marquis of Lo- 
thian. The present Nobleman will be the 
first to take a seat in the British House of 
Peers since the death of Charles the third 
Baron, (whose father Robert was created 
Earl of Caernarvon by King Charles the 
First, A.D. 1628, and was slain, ex parte 
Regis, at the battle of Newberry, Sept. 20, 
1643) who died without heir male, Nov. 
29, 1709 ; when the Earldom of Caernar- 
vou became extinct, and the Barony of 
Dormer of Wenge, in the county of Buck- 
ingham, devolved on a distant branch of 
that Noble House. The late Peer was born 
Jan, 10, 1753, by his father’s first. mar- 

riage, 
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At Edinburgh, Alex. Rob. son of late 
James Peterkin, esq. of Grange (Moray), 


riage, with Mary, daughter of George, 
fourteenth Eart of Shrewsbury, and suc- 
ceeded to the title March, 29, 1804. 

At Long Stowe Hall, Cambridgeshire, 
Charlotte-Anne, daughter of Rev. Dr, Ro- 
bert Thomson. 

Mr. E, J. Culsha, of Threadneedle-st. 

R. Barry, esq. aged 52, Westburne Ter- 
race, Paddington. 

At Painters’ Hall, Mrs. P. N. Tomlins. 

April 2. Aged 78, Mrs. Cooke, of 
Green-street, Grosvenor-square. 

At Standon, Herts, Richard Goff, at the 
extraordinary age of 113 years! He has 
left a wife in her 47th year, and three 
children, the eldest of whom is but 17, and 
the youngest two years and a half old. 
Goff is a native of Ireland. He attended 
Royston and Stortford market for many 
years. His hair and beard were very 
white, which gave him a patriarchal ap- 
pearance ; and he appeared sensible to 
the last. His portrait has lately been 
published. 

At Lower Tooting, in his 80th year, Mr. 
Hookbam, bookseller in Old Bond-street. 

At Ambleside, in Westmoreland, his na- 
tive place, aged 76, Mr. Partridge, sen, 
above 40 years an inhabitant of St. Paul’s, 
Covent-garden. 

April 3. At Hastings, in his 76th year, 
Col. Herries, Commandant of the City of 
London Light Horse Volunteers; of whom 
more in our next. 

At Neath, Samuel Freeman, esq. 

At Blackheath, aged 66, Charles En- 
derby, esq. 

April 4. Mr. James Dudden, of Temple 
Cloud, Somerset. By industry he realized 
a very considerable fortune ; bountifully 
applied in doing good. 

At Lacock, Hants, at an advanced age, 
the Rev. Henry Brindley, Vicar of Hol- 
comb Burnell, Devon, and rector of Cal- 
loes, Wilts. He was of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, A. B. 1758, A.M. 1762. Mr. 
B. was the benevolent institutor of an an- 
nual Lecture on Cruelty to the Brute Cre- 
ation, and his strenuous exertions in the 
cause of humanity were as universal as bis 
liberality was extensive. 

April 5, At an advanced age, and at the 
rectory, Clifton, Notts, the relict of Sir Wm, 
Innes, a Nova Scotia Baronet, and lately 
of Ipswich. 

April 6. Aged 68, Josiah Lane Col- 
vill, esq. of Parliament-street. 

In Upper Gower-street, John Spooner, 
esq. jun. late of Barbadoes. 

At Wennington, aged 34, Thomas Ben- 
ton, esq. Assistant Commissary of Ord- 
nance. 

April’. The widow of the late Dr. Josiah 
Hooper, of Gloucester-house, Newington, 

Aged 36, George, son of late G. Theak- 
ston, esq. of Green-walk, Christchurch, 
Surrey, solicitor. 
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North Britain. 

April8. On Queen’s Parade, 
the wife of George Calvert, esq. 

April 9. At Beverley, aged 74, the 
widow of the late William Hunter, esq. 

In Devonshire-place, John Weir, esq. 
late Director General of the Army Medical 
Department. 

April 10. At Hampton-court, H. W. 
only son of Lieut.-col, Wheatley. 

At Lanwysk Villa, Breconshire, Jas. S. 
Hotchkis, esq. late of Navy Pay-office. 

At Scarborough, aged 72, Mrs. Mary 
Foord, sister of the late Rev. Barnard 
Foord, LL. D. Prebendary of York. 

Aged 32, Thomas, eldest son of T. Lane, 
esq. of the Grange, Leyton. 

April 11. The second son of Harry 
Edgell, esq. of Montague-place. 

At her father’s, in Great Ormond-street, 
in ber 17th year, Anna Maria, fourth 
daughter of Sir D. Mackworth, bart. 

April 12, At Astbury, aged 25, John, 
eldest son of the Rev. J. Heptinstall. 

In Store-street, Bedford-square, Richard 
Calcraft, esq. of the Audit Office. 

At Guernsey, aged 21, Jane-Dale, se- 
cond daughter of John Radford, esq. of 
H, M. Customs. 

Amelia, wife of G. Manley, esq. 2d dau, 
of Benj. Waddington, esq. of Lianover, 
near Abergavenny. 

April 13. The wife of Rev. T. G. Dur- 
bam, curate of Northfleet, Kent, 

At his father’s, in Mare-street, Hackney, 
in his 15th year, John Oldiog Bourn, a 
youth of a most amiable disposition, pleas- 
ing manners, and great intellectual at- 
tainments, 

Ta Duke-street, Manchester-square, the 
Lady of Sir J. Twisden, bart. of Bradbourn 
Park, Kent. 

April 14. In Somerset-str. Portman- 
sq. aged 39, Col. Francis Warden, Bom- 
bay Establishment. 

At Bottesdale, Suffolk, aged 40, Mr. 
Thos. Bowle, surgeon. 

Aged 48, Richard Edwards, esq. of Farm- 
cote, in Claverley, co. Salop, formerly of 
Wolverhampton, and G. C. of Pembroke 
college, Oxford. He was universally re- 
spected for the highest sense of honour, 
strict integrity, and singleness of heart ; 
and has left a widow and seven children 
to deplore their loss. 

April 15, At Tottenham-green, the wife 
of Edward William Windus, esq. 

At Peckham, in her 90th year, the wi- 
dow of Shovel Blackwood, esq. of Petre- 
avie, N. Britain, and Crayford, Kent, 

April 16. In Kentish Town, in her 72d 
year, the widow of the late J. Parkinson, 
esq. surgeon-dentist, Racquet-court. 

At Newbury, Berks, aged 70, sincerely 
regretted, the relict of John Dyer, esq. 

ADDI- 


Bath, 
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ADDITIONS TO OBITUARY. 


Vol. LXXXVIII. Part II. p. 380, b. 
The will of Sir Robert Calder was proved 
Oct. 20. Its principal object is, to pro- 
vide for Lady Calder; more particularly 
during the continuance, or recurrence, of 
her unhappy derangement. The house, 
&c. called the Holt, Hants, are to be deli- 
vered to her at the end of one year, should 
her senses be restored; but, if not, suffi- 
cient thereof to be retained upon the pre- 
mises to answer every possible want ; and 
the remainder to be taken away by the 
baronet’s nephew, Sir Henry Roddam Cal- 
der; upon condition of his engaging to 
return them in the event of Lady Calder’s 
recovery. The whole interest of the resi- 
due is left in trust for Lady Calder for 
life ; and afterwards, the whole personal 
estate is to be sold; and the produce, 
with monies in hand, laid out in the pur- 
chase of freehold estates in England, which 
are devised to Sir Henry Roddam Calder 
and his heirs male. The personal effects 
are sworn under 30,0002. 

Vol. LXXXIX. p. 185.—The will of the 
Countess Dowager of Sefton was provedApr. 
1. To her son the Earl of Sefton, she has 
bequeathed all her effects, including plate, 
wines, and pictures (except the portrait of 
the Duke of Grafton, painted by Sir J. 
Reynolds, given to her brother the Earl 
of Harrington), and the dessert service of 
Sevre china; the rest of the china is left 
to the Duchess Dowager of Beaufort. To 
the Earl of Harrington also 500/.—After 
several bequests, she gives the residue to 
the nine children of her son, Lord Sefton, 


at 21, or on marriage, in equal shares ; 
and in default of their attaining vested in- 
terests, to the children of Lord Harrington. 
The property is sworn under 25,000/. 

P. 186. Genius often owes to chance 
an opportunity of acquiring distinction. 
The following circumstance is related in a 
memoir of the late Mr. Harlow, published 
in a periodical work :—** Walking with his 
mother once in Piccadilly, she pointed out 
to him, knocking at the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s gate, Mr. Hare, the well-known 
associate of his Grace, of Mr. Fox, and 
other celebrated persons, and a Gentle- 
man of whom she had often spoken as 
having been an intimate friend of his father 
and family. No further attention was 
paid to the matter at the time; but Mr. 
Hare dying shortly after, it became a sub- 
ject of deep regret to the Duchess of De- 
vonshire and others, that no likeness had 
been taken, to preserve the memory of one 
somuch valued. This, by accident, reach- 
ed the ear of Harlow, who told his mother, 
that he thought he could execute a portrait 
of Mr. Hare from recollection. He ac- 
cordingly set about it, and with very slight 
assistance, produced a picture which was 
universally acknowledged to be an admi- 
rable likeness. This extraordinary faculty 
never left the Artist, and he could almost 
invariably retrace from memory such por- 
traits as he had formerly copied. In one 
case, when he did so for Mr. Lawrence, 
the work was so perfect, that that gentle- 
man refused to credit the possibility of its 
being performed without the original.” 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from March 25, to April 27, 1819. 


Christened. Buried. Qand 5 152] 50and60 191 
Males - 1203 2326 Males 945 1855 5and10 84]60and 70 167 
Females - 1123 Females 910 10 and 20 52] 70 and 80 120 

Whereof have died under 2 years old 468 20 and 30 151] 80and90 71 


30 and 40 187] 90 and 100 16 
Salt £1. per bushel ; 44d. per pound. 


: 
E 


40 and 50 196 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending April 17. 
INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat} Rye |Barly; Oats ,Bea 
s djs. djs. djs. djs. 
Middlesex 76 10/00 O0|52 2/34 
Surrey 73 "\44 0/46 10/31 
Hertford 70 
Bedford 62 0/45 0/52 
Huntingdon 63 
Northampt. 69 
Rutland 710 
Leicester 80 
Nottingham 76 


Derby 81 
Stafford 11 
Salop 19 
Hereford 173 
Worcester 72 
Warwick ‘176 
Wilts 64 
Berks 12 
Oxford 74 
Bucks 72 
Brecon 719 
Montgomery 84 
Radnor 81 
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Average of England and Wales, per quarter. 
74 52 1151 631 0/57 4 


Average of Scotland, per quarter. 
00 0,00 0100 0,00 0,00 0 
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Cumberl. 
Westmor. 
Lancaster 74 
Chester 1 
Flint 71 
Denbigh 74 
Anglesea 73 
Carnarvon 84 
Merioneth 83 
Cardigan 93 
Pembroke 73 
Carmarth. 84 
Glamorgan 82 
Gloucester 72 
Somerset 74 
Monm. 
Devon 
Cornwall 
Dorset 
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MOOD ATH OOK SCMODY YD 


Hants 
PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, April 26, 60s. to 65s, 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, April 17, 37s. 3d, 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, April 21, 44s, 99d. per cwt. 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, April 26. 
Kent Bags.........00... 5i 5s. to 6/. 10s. | Sussex Pockets .,..... 64. Os. to 6l. 14s. 
Sussex Ditto ........... 5/4. Os. to 6/4. Os. | Essex Ditto ............ 64, Os. to Tl. Os. 
Kent Pockets .......... 6/. 4s. to 7 14s, | Farnham Ditto....,.. 92. 15s. to 102. 10s, 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, April 26: 
St. James’s, Hay 6/. 4s. 6d. Straw 3/. 3s. Od. Clover O/. Os. --- Whitechapel, Hay 6/. Os. 
Straw 2/. 16s. Clover'?/, 10s.--Smithfield, Hay 5/. 17s. 6d. Straw 2/. 18s. 6d, Clover 6/. 16s. 6d. 


SMITHFIELD, April 26. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 

Bd. to 5s. Sd. | Lamb........sccescessseseeeesOSe Od. to Os. Od, 
4d, to 6s, 4d. | Head of Cattle at Market April 26 : 

Veal ..cccccocccce coccccceeds 40, to Te. Od. Beasts ........0.006. 2,271 Calves 140, 
Pork......ceeeeceerereeneeedse 4d. to 6s. 8d. Sheep and Lambs 13,870 Pigs 200. 


COALS, April 28: Newcastle 35s, Od. to 42s. Od. Sunderland 34s. Od. to 41s. 3d, 


See reeeeee seeeseseseee Bee 


Di atte Race cece vevceeccccee So 


TALLOW, per Stone, Sib. St. James’s 4s. 4d. Clare Market 0s. 0d. Whitechapel 4s. 3d. 
SOAP, Yellow 90s. Mottled 102s, Curd 106s.-CANDLES, 12s. 6d, per Doz, Moulds 14s, Od. 








. Div. 321. per annum. — 
re, 68/, — Dudley, 
Shares, 351. 10s. — 


Ellesme 
— Huddersfield, 137. — Wilts 


Snares and other Prorgrty, in 
28, New Bridge street, London. — 


- 4s. premium. — County, 20/. 


3/. per Cent. —Globe Assurance, 125/. 


. 4s, — Original Gas Light, 


461. 4s. — East London Water Works, 
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EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN APRIL, 1819. 


Red. 
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y, 48/.— West India Dock, 180/. to 185/. 


45l.— Rock, 2/ 


441. per annum. 
» 761. Div. 
. per Cent. — Eagle, 2/. 5s. — Ho 


1. Half-year. — London Institut 


871, — Covent Garden Theatre, 500/. Share, 465/ 
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April 1819 (to the 24th), at the Office of Mr. Scort, 

Coventry Canal, 1080/. Div. 

Grand Junction, 249/, 19s.— Monmouthshire, 149/. 19s. — 

551. — Brecon and Abergaveuny, 45/.— Thames and Severn New 
Original Ditto, 17. 10s. — Kennet and Avon, 22/. 10s. 

and Berks, 13/.— Gloucester and Berkle 

Div. 10/. per Cent. — London Dock 

61. per Cent. — Imperial, 86/. — Albion, 

premium. ex Div, 5/ 

681. ex Div. 2 
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RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. Bank-Buildings, London, 


Ex. 

2d. 
30 pr./3 dis. par.| 
33 pr.!par. 1 dis, 
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